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What are you doing now to condition to “the Hess idea” and I guarantee you'll 
your poultry for the production of fertile make the poultry business a real busi- 
eggs? Nothing—at least,a lot of people ness. And when the baby chicks are 
don’tdo anything, andthentheywonder hatched remember that half the yearly 
why the baby chicks keep dropping off hatch die through leg weakness, diar- 
one by one until more than halfthehatch rhoea, gapes and indigestion; but re- 
die. Then they say the poultry business member, also, that most of this great 
doesn’t pay. Start in right nowtotone loss can be surely saved by the 
up and condition your hens according use of 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
AN-A-CE-A 


Not a Stimulant, but a Tonic 
Costs ic a day for 30 fowl 


I have compounded this scientific preparation from the knowledge I have gained as a lifetime 
veterinarian and doctor of medicine. I discovered that the use of a certain nerve tonic and 
appetizer would overcome leg weakness; that a certain internal antiseptic could be taken up into 
the blood and would prevent and remedy gapes by causing the worms in the windpipe (the cause 
of gapes) to let go their hold and help the chick throw them off. By combining these ingredients 
with certain bitter tonics and laxatives I found that the little chicks’ digestion could be consider- 


ably invigorated. 


A Preparation of 22 years’ standing 


My Pan-a-ce-a will put your fowl in splendid condition for the production of fertile eggs; it will 
help your chicks grow rapidly—put them squarely on their feet—help them feather quickly and 
keep them in perfect health. All the many years that Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a has been on 
the market, it has never been sold on claims or say so, but absolutely on the results it must bring 
each buyer. I urge you to put my Pan-a-ce-a to the test under the broadest and most unqualified 
merchandizing guarantee you have ever read. Here it is: 

So I that Dr. H '° 
authorized dealer your supp enoug your jock, 
= and if 18 decent do as I claim, return the Saety padingesanl getsour money back, “Si 
My Pan-a-ce-a is sold only by reputable dealers whom you know. It is never peddled. 1}, Ibs. 

25c; 5 lbs. 60c; 25-Ib. pail $2.50. Except in Canada and the far West. : 


Send for my free book that tells all about Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. 





Why 50 out of every 100 chicks die— 
I can save most of this loss fo@Fou 
































Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic 


Your stock need this 
tonic now to harden 
and condition them 
after the confined 
heavy feeding of win- 
ter. There's nothing 
better to put horses in 
trim for hard spring 
and summer work. 
— eos meed it 

y just now to pre- 
pare them for the heavy 

ng season ahead. 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


—keeps them toned up 
and expels worms. Sold 
under money-back 

tee. 25-Ib. pail 
$1.60; 100-Ib. sack $5.00. 
Smaller packages as 
low as 50c, except in 
Canada, the far West 
and the South. Send 
2c for my new free Stock 
Tonic 


Dr. Hess 
Instant 
Louse Killer 


Kills lice on poultry 
and all farms Dust 
the hens and chicks 
with it, sprinkle it on 
theroosts, in thecracks, 
or if kept in the dust 
bath the hens will dis- 
tribute it. Aiso destroys 
bugs on cucumber, 
squash and melon 
vines, cabbage worms. 
etc.. slugs on rose 
bushes, etc. Comes in 
handy sifting top cans, 
1 Ib, 25c; 3 Ibs. 0c. 
Except in Canada and 
the far West. 








DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
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FROM A MAN WITH A GROUCH 


BY A RENTER 


I have a grouch, a good, big. life- 
sized grouch, and I want to get rid of 
it. From past experience, I have dis- 
covered that grouches grow, if one 
lets them stay around very long. And 
they are not very pleasant compan- 
ions. They keep a fellow feeling un- 
comfortable, and make it harder for 
him to do his work. They make him 
a bear around the house. They help 
him get into trouble with his neigh- 
bors. And so I want to get rid of my 
grouch. 

Also, I have found by past experi- 
ence that the best way to get rid of a 
grouch is to teil folks about it, to dis- 
play it. The one thing that a grouch 
can not stand is public display. Take 
a nice, little healthy grouch and keep 
it to yourself, nurse it and coddle it, 
and it will grow day by day until there 
will be no room in the house nor on 
the farm except for you and your 
grouch. But show it to others, and it 
will begin to shrink, and grow less and 
Jess, until some morning you will wake 
up and find the grouch has entirely 
disappeared. So, as I want to get rid 
of this grouch, I am going to show it 
to the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. 





dollar during the following month. I 
kept six of my old sows and six of my 
best gilts, and bred them all for late 
February and early March farrow. My 
landiord had been a good hog man, 
and had a good house for doing just 
this sort of thing, and in the time I 
had been with him, I had learned 
something about saving early pigs. 

Corn prices that winter were around 
55 cents, and hogs were low, but ev- 
ery time I got discouraged, my land- 
lord wrote me to hold on, that there 
was a better time coming. 

My twelve sows only brought me 
seventy living pigs, but they were all 
healthy and did well on pasture. I had 
plenty of corn, and was a little tempt- 
ed to sell it and bring my pigs along 
slow on grass, but the landlord insist- 
ed on shoving the pigs along fast, and 
again I was lucky, hitting an $8.50 
market in early October. 

My pig crop of 1913 repeated the 
successes of 1911 and 1912, although I 
failed to hit the high market. Cholera 
was thick in 1918, and scared other 











for hay and corn fodder. But I had 
done well with my stock, and I thought 
I would stick to the plan that had 
proved profitable. 

Last year was a good season up 
here. We raised big crops. Prices for 
cattle and hogs were high, and I had 
visions of cleaning up enough, with 
what I had, to make the first payment 
on a piece of land of my own. Every- 
thing ‘looked lovely. I had a good 
crop of pigs, and there was no disease 
in the county. Then came the war in 
Europe. Prices of hogs at once began 
to slump. But I figured this was only 
temporary. It seemed to me that the 
final effect would be to send prices 
up. It seemed to me that the war 
would increase our foreign demand. 
So I didn’t worry much. 

The middle of August, I noticed hogs 
were selling in Chicago for $10. My 
judgment seemed verified, and I deter- 
mined to keep my hogs well into the 
winter, instead of letting them go in 
the early fall, and avoiding the usual 
fall slump. It seemed to me that this 





around the barnyard, watching my 
stuff eat. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, I get real pleasure in watch- 
ing the steers get up, stretch them- 
selves, and saunter over to the water 
trough in that comfortable, don’t-care- 
a-hang-for-anybody sort of way. Grad- 
ually, I got the notion that my cat- 
tle and hogs had entered into a com- 
bination with the packers to make me 
work all summer and all winter for 
nothing. Yesterday, I was out shovel- 
ing the snow off the fodder I had piled 
up, trying to dig out enough for the 
evening feed, and with every shovelful 
of snow my grouch grew. I stopped 
and thought about what I was up 
against. The longer I thought, the 
sorer I got. Finally, I put on my coat 
and went to the house with the notion 
that I would sell my stuff just as quick 
as I could get rid of it. I tried to talk 
to Mary about it, but she was busy di- 
viding her attention between the oven, 
where she had something baking, and 
one of the kids that showed symptoms 
of croup, and I couldn’t seem to get 
her interested in my troubles; she 
seemed to have plenty of her own. 
She seemed to wonder why I was in 











I Was Shoveling Snow Off the Fodder— 


Tama renter. Up to five years ago, 
I worked for other people. I got good 
Wages and saved up some money ev- 
ery year, until I had seven hundred 
dollars to the good. The last three 
years of this time, I had worked for 
one man, a good farmer and a fair 
man in every way. He had three girls, 
and the time came when the girls 


wanted more of an education than they 
could get near the farm, so this man 
decided to move to a college town. He 


Suggested that I rent the farm. I had 
been thinking of something of this 
Sort, and I was mighty glad of the 
chance to rent this particular farm, 


and | knew a girl who had been wait- 
te to join me when the right time 
ame, 


So the farmer moved to town, 
and we rented his farm. 

: It was a very good farm, fairly well 
improved. We did very well for three 
years. he first year we had to de- 
Pend mostly on our grain crops for an 
income, but the landlord let us have 
eight bred sows at a reasonable price, 
Payment to be made when we sold our 


crop. I never saw pigs come on 
> nice. On 45-cent corn and clover 
Pasture, 


cp I brought them to 200 pounds 
he Second week in September, when 
reg landlord advised me very strongly 
pele ' them go at $6.50 before the reg- 
gl all drop. I really had to do so, 
ofan had advanced me both corn and 

— It was a mighty good thing for 
» 23 the market dropped nearly a 








fellows into marketing early. Other- 
wise I might have made a kvilling. As 
it was, I got good pay for my big corn 
crop of 1912. 

There is nothing I know of which 
beats feeding corn of the year before 
to pigs on pasture. It gives you mar- 
ketable hogs in the early fall, when 
the packers are still willing to pay a 
fair price. 

Cattle in the meantime had been 
growing into money, although not do- 
ing anywhere near so much for me as 
the hogs. I milked some, for the skim- 
milk came in hardy for the young pigs 
—and the cream checks for the wife. 
The fall of 1913, I was the happiest 
man in the country. It looked as if 
I were to realize my ambition of rais- 
ing enough stock to feed out all the 
crops I raised. My landlord encour- 
aged me by putting up a new feeding 
shed and furnishing materials for new 
fencing. 

But in November, 1913, my landlord 
died. His wife and the girls decided it 
would be better for them to sell the 
farm and put the money out at inter- 
est. Land was selling well, and this 
farm brought a good price. So, at the 
end of the fourth year I was compelled 
to move, because the buyer wanted to 
live on the farm. I found another 


farm. It was not so good for stock 
farming. The improvements’ were 
poor. There was not enough shelter 


for my stock, and there was no shelter 


I Stopped and Thought What I Was Up Against— 





year should be an exception, with half 
the world fighting, and pork one of the 
most acceptable army meats. But I 
reckoned without the packers. They 
knew that there were more hogs in the 
country than for several years past, 
and determined to reap their harvest. 
I, who formerly had been so wise, was 
now a victim. Hogs dropped from $9 
in September to $7.20 in October. [ 
held on, feeding 60-cent corn, and was 
not uneasy. Then came the foot and 
mouth disease. I thought this would 
blow over, and still fed. My hogs were 
now well over 300 pounds, and I was 
feeding 65-cent corn. Finally, when 
the local market dropped to $6.30, I 
let them go. Hogs I could have sold 
in September, at 200 pounds, for $18, 
now brought me $22 at 350 pounds. For 
$9 worth of feed they had increased $4 
in value, and, besides, there was the 
risk of cholera and the bother of car- 
ing for them. 


All the editors and professors talk 
about conserving soil fertility with live 
stock. I reckon I put as high a value 
on manure as any farmer; it seems to 
me that the fellow who needs educa- 
tion is the packer. I don’t want him to 
pay anything out of the way for stock, 
but if he would maintain a fairly level 
market year after year, a market that 
would return a small profit over ex- 
penses, we farmers would treat our 
soil right. 


A few days ago, I was hanging 








Finally | Put On My Coat and Went to the House. 


the house, when I ought to be out do- 
ing the evening chores. So I poked off 
to the barn, taking the grouch along 
with me. 

When I came in that evening, things 
somehow looked different. Mary had 
a fine supper. The house was cleaned 
up. The baby seemed better. Mary 
had on a fresh apron, and seemed 
happy as a colt turned out to grass. 
We talked things over that evening, 
and she told me to cheer up. She 
pointed out the many things we ought 
to be thankful for. She suggested that 
it was asking a little too much to want 
things to come our way all the time; 
that we had done better than many 
others with the same chance, and that 
everybody had to have downs as well 
as ups. I felt better. But today the 
grouch is still with me. I keep asking 
myself, “What’s the use of wearing 
yourself out feeding stock for the oth- 
er fellow to buy at his own price?” So 
I decided to exhibit my grouch to the 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

I think I feel better already. 





Experiments have shown that al- 
though calves gain more on whole 
milk, the gain is more costly. Ulti- 
mately, the skim-milk calf overtakes 
the whole-milk calf. 





The great need of society is to un- 
derstand one another, working togeth- 
er sympathetically. 
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ie ENTS W ANTED—In many localities subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 

~ ADVERTISEMEN Ts of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 
it aa a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Waliaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers Kates can be had on application. No dis- 
guised advertisements are accepted at any price. 








COMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published 





“? HOTOGRAPHS of farm scenes are gladly received, 
and will be reproduced {f of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 





QuvestTions—Subscribers are at liberty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as possi- 
bie, either through the paper or by mail. We donot 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
Poste office address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 





All correspondence should be directed to the paper 
and not to any individual connected with it. 


Ex itere a at Des Moines,lowa, as second-ciass matter. 


“¢ opy vright, 1914, by the Wallace Pub. 
Co. The entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are copyrighted Al! persons are warned 
against reproducing any part without giving credit 
by adding “*From Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, la.” 

















Entertaining Angels 
Unawares 


Over forty years ago, it was our 
duty to provide entertainment for a 
bunch of preachers. The congregation 
was small, but other folks kindly of- 
fered to help us entertain, and among 
them came a nice old widow lady of 
the old school, who lived with a daugh- 
ier, also a widow. She told us that 
she would like to entertain one of our 
preachers, but she was somewhat par- 
ticular. She didn’t want an elder; she 
didn't want a married man, but a nice, 
good-looking and well dressed, polite 
and pleasant bachelor or widower! We 
wer fortunately able to comply with 
ihe requirements. A day or two later, 
the younger widow came to us and 
said she had read in the Good Book 
about entertaining angels unawares, 
but that they had entertained an angel 
and knew it! It grieves us to have to 
state that no wedding cards followed. 

In thinking over this old incident, 
we are reminded of that early time 
when the latchstring was always out, 
when visitors, if not exactly angels, 
were channels through which informa- 
tion new and strange poured into the 
young mind. Do our younger readers 
know what the latchstring was? The 
primitive door in the old log house 
was rudely made, home-made. It was 
fastened on the inside with a large 
wooden latch, which dropped down in- 
to a catch, and which could not easily 
be broken through. Just above the 
latch there was a hole bored through 
the door. A string was attached to 
the latch, and when this was put 
through the hole and hung on the out- 
side, it said to all comers and goers: 
Just pull the string, and this house is 
yours. 

Farmers in those days were greatly 
in the majority. There were no tramps 
or thieves prowling about. There was 
little in the house worth stealing, and 
the stranger was welcome to come in 
at his own sweet will, warm himself, 
and help himself to whatever was in 
the cupboard. This was in the gener- 
ation before our day. Even in our 
own early life, there were no maga- 
zines, and few daily papers. Our in- 
struction came from the weekly, Hor- 
ace Greeley’s Tribune, and the county 
paper. The minds of the young people 
were not sated then, as they are now. 
Education was very simple, and our 
minds were not lumber houses of in- 
formation, but little of which is usable 
or will ever be used. Hence a visit 
from a stranger meant a red-letter day 
on our calendar, and they were always 
wiecome. 

The preachers came, but we young- 
sters were a little afraid of preachers, 
and stood in awe of them. Most of 
them were very severe and stern, were 





strong on rebuke, and had little under- 
standing of child nature. Once in a 
while there came one with a charm 
that won us all. He could talk to the 
little girls about their dolls. The old- 
er girls thought they were young la- 
dies in his presence, and received all 
the deference, respect and kind and 
gentle affection which was the due of 
the girl just coming into womanhood. 
He talked to us boys about our games, 
and what we expected to do and be in 
life; and when he went away, he car- 
ried our hearts with him. We were 
his friends forevermore. 

Then came the turn of the teacher 
to board at our house; and that was a 
great week. He knew afi our disposi- 
tions and failings. He could open up 
to us a whole wonderland of knowl- 
edge, for he was not under the re- 
straints of the schoolroom. 

Then came the peddler with his 
wagon, who was the delight of the 
whole countryside. We remember one 
of them. His name was Best, and we 
called him “the best ever.” He had 
all kinds of things that delight a wo- 
man’s eyes: new fashions, dress 
goods, trimmings, and buttons. For 
the boys he had knives and hair oil, 
and the latest cut of collar, and the 
newest things in neckties. He knew 
everything that was to be known, par- 
ticularly about the doings and goings 
of the whole neighborhood, and the 
neighborhoods around. He knew who 
were ailing, who were courting, and 
what success they were making at it, 
and when the wedding was likely to 
occur. 

Our most vivid recollection, how- 
ever, is that of a German soldier in the 
army of General Blucher, who was in 
the battle of Waterloo. When father 
asked him to tell about that battle, 
the old man’s eyes flashed, he arose 
from his seat, and grasped the poker 
as an improvized sword. He hurled 
out German words that we could not 
understand, until we fairly saw the 
blaze out of Blucher’s cannon, and im- 
agined that sword was flaming, that 
it was red with blood, and that we 
could hear the thunder of the cannon, 
the charge of the artillery, the shouts 
of the victors, and the groans of the 
wounded and dying. 

These times have long passed. Chil- 
dren are now sated with books and 
with stories, most of which are not 
worth telling or reading, and never 
were. But we believe that if a person 
could travel over the countryside, 
while he might not be received as are 
“angels unawares,” he would probably 
find “angels unawares” in unexpected 
places. He might find where he least 
expected it some old farmer with a 
truly scientific spirit, who has spent 
his life in observation, and who could 
correct scientists in their statements. 

He would find in many a country 
home, with furnace and hot and cold 
water, and every comfort, old people 
who, if they could be persuaded to talk 
about the past, could tell of hardships 
and privations in securing this home, 
such as our young folks have never 
dreamed of, and which, let us hope, 
they will never be called on to endure. 
There we find a strength and beauty 
of character developed from their life 
and circumstances, which we will seek 
in vain elsewhere. 

Here and there he will find some 
old lady whose lover was killed in the 
war, and who has perhaps in her holi- 
est place a faded flower, or a button 
from his uniform, or perhaps his last 
letter, or maybe a letter from a friend 
telling of his death on the battlefield, 
or giving his last message as he lay in 
the hospital. They may be surprised 
to find that this old lady is sweet and 
wholesome and content, because she 
has been engaged through all these 
years in helping other people. It is 
hard to tell what lovely things one 
might find by traveling from farm to 
farm and house to house, if possessed 
of that rare faculty of drawing out of 
people their inmost experiences, their 
heart histories. 

He would find men who had had 
hard struggles, who had often been 
cast down, but never discouraged, who 
had met adversity with a brave and 
courageous spirit, and had grown, as 
we all must grow, by overcoming diffi- 
culties and enduring adversity. 

He might find some of the other 
sort, who can not forget their past af- 
flictions, who take comfort in dwell- 
ing on them, who are soured and seem 
to resent the success of others, and 
wonder why it is that fortune has not 
favored them also. We will not dwell 
on these, because the impression we 
want to leave on our young folks is 





one of the brighter and happier and 
better things of life. Anyone who will 
keep his eyes open, and who is in 
sympathetic touch with the best that 
is in humanity, will often find that he 
has “entertained angels unawares.” 


Dogs and Shoddy 


According to the census reports, we 
grow in the United States less than a 
pound and a half of scoured wool for 
each inhabitant, that is, wool fit for 
spinning and weaving. We were curi- 
ous to know about how many persons’ 
shares of wool we were wearing in an 
all-wool suit of clothes. So the other 
day we weighed the coat, and found 
that it weighed four pounds. Allow- 
ing a pound for the lining, buttons, 
etc., leaves three pounds of wool in 
the coat alone, or twice our fair share. 
Allowing a pound and a half for the 
trousers and vest, in this one suit, we 
have approximately three times our 
share of the wool of the United States. 

What must people depend on who 
don’t wear all-wool suits? If they wear 
wool at all, it must be shoddy. We 
have ourselves worn shoddy, without 
knowing it when we bought the 
clothes. In fact, we did not know it 
until we found some time or other that 
there was something the matter with 
the bottom of the lining, and the good 
wife snipped it open, and a lot of stuff 
fell out, which we discovered to be 
shoddy. What is shoddy? Woolen 
rags, rugs, old stockings, shredded up 
fine, and, also the refuse of woolen 
manufactures. We have invented ma- 
chinery so perfect, that it requires an 
expert to tell whether it is really all- 
wool, or part wool and part cotton or 
something else, or just shoddy. For 
all the American farmer knows, he 
may be wearing the rags which the 
tribes of the desert have shucked off 
in the spring-time, or the Tartars of 
Russia or the Fellahins of Egypt, that 
have been gathered up and torn into 
fibers—somebody’s cast-off clothing. 

You say: What has this to do with 
dogs? A good deal. One of the rea- 
sons why farmers don’t keep sheep is 
because of dogs; and the more dogs 
there are, the more shoddy we are apt 
to have to wear. There was a time 
when Vermont and other parts of New 
England were covered with the finest 
of sheep. There was a time when the 
counties of western Pennsylvania, and 
nearly all of Ohio, were covered with 
them, the color showing whether they 
were Merinos or English breeds. When 
the coal mines were opened up, when 
factories came in, and mining and 
manufacturing towns were scattered 
everywhere over those eastern states, 
sheep went out. Why? Largely be- 
cause of dogs. 

Now we are not going to make any 
tirade against dogs. We frankly con- 
fess that dogs are mighty lovable crea- 
tures. In some respects, they are 
quite equal to men. They are more 
affectionate, more devoted, more loyal 
than the average man. A boy’s life is 
not really complete without a dog; 
and the lives of some of the rich wo- 
men, old and young, in the magnifi- 
cent palaces in great cities, do not 
seem to be complete without a dog. 

In the interest of dogs and sheep 
alike, and the interest of the children 
and young people, as well as the old 
people, who should have the privilege 
of wearing all wool instead of shoddy, 
we hope legislation will be enacted by 
which the breed of dogs will be im- 
proved. Dogs are so lovable that al- 
most any kind of a dog will please al- 
most any kind of a boy and girl. Of 
course, women are more fastidious. 
The rich woman wants a pug or a 
Pomeranian, or a litle, teenty, weenty, 
ootsy-wootsy sort of dog, that she can 
carry around with her when she walks 
or rides. But the average boy likes 
just a good, healthy dog, of any breed, 
or no breed—just dog. 

We like to see every family have a 
dog; but we want it to be a good dog. 
In order to improve the breed of dogs, 
it would be a wise thing of the legis- 
lature of every state in the Union 
would enact a law levying a tax of 
about two dollars on every male, and 
five dollars on every female dog over 
six months old, the tax to be paid in 
cash at the time it is levied. 

Someone may ask: Why this harsh 
measure? Because the tax collector 
would not find any man to own a dog. 
It would belong to someone else, or 
would be “a stray dog that just came.” 
But if he had to pay the tax, he would 
see that his dog was a good dog— 








probably a collie on the farm, and in 
town a dog that would be a guardian 
for the women folks, and not a little 
cur or fice, from which the sheep will 
run the first time it sees it. The dog 
being an enterprising animal, it runs 
after it, gets it down, gets a taste of 
its blood, and then is a sheep killing 
dog ever afterwards. 

We do hate to see the naturally no- 
ble instincts of as fine an animal as 
the dog perverted until he becomes a 
degenerate. Hence, in the interest of 
dogs and of farmers, who ought to 
grow sheep, and would if it were not 
for dogs; and in the interest of chil- 
dren and of old folks, who ought to 
have more than a pound and a half of 
wool, we plead for the best dog that 
can be bred—a dog that will be a heip- 
meet to the farmer, a joy to the chil- 
dren, a protector of the home; a dog 
that will be worth anywhere from $20 
to $100, and for which the farmer is 
willing to pay a tax, out of which the 
losses inflicted by the unregenerate or 
degenerate specimen of the kind on 
the sheepfold may be paid. 





Why Do Co-Operative Organ- 
izations Fail? 


Codperative organizations fail for 
Many reasons; one, because they are 
often not really codperative in their 
charcter, but are in the nature of cor- 
porations, in which one man, or set of 


men, gets an underhold and finally 
strangles them. 

Another reason is that our people 
are not yet educated up to a point 
where they will hold together, if some 
opportunity for special profit is of- 
fered. We are sorry to notice in one 
of our exchanges the failure of a very 
prominent codperative egg association. 
As long as they stuck together, the 
members as a class received several 
cents a dozen more for their eggs than 
they had been in the habit of receiv- 
ing, because they were always fur- 
nished fresh and clean, first-class in 
every way. As soon as the society 
was strong enough to affect the profits 


| of the merchants of the town, these 


merchants began to offer higher prices 
to enough of the farmers to render the 
cooperative organization ineffective. 
Just as soon as they get the cooper- 
ative enterprise out of business, they 
will begin to exact, and are in fact 
now exacting, the same profits as be- 
fore, and the quality of eggs from that 
community will decline. 

This is the same plan that is worked 
by some of the centralized creameries, 
for the purpose of breaking up the co- 
operative creameries in the state of 
Iowa. If the creamery organization is 
not very large or strong, and a few 
men can be induced to leave it by be- 
ing offered higher prices for cream, or 
a higher test, which is only another 
way of cheating, sooner or later the 
organization will fail. Its operation 
becomes more expensive. The fixed 
charges remain, but the output it not 
so large; hence is put out at a greater 
expense. 

Why is this? Simply because farm- 
ers have not got the get-rich-quick mi- 
crobe out of their systems. This mi- 
crobe is worse than the germ of hog 
cholera or of foot and mouth dis- 
ease, because it does not affect ani- 
mals, but men, and affects them in the 
very vitals of their character. When- 
ever farmers get ready to stand to- 
gether and be loyal to their associa- 
tion, that association will succeed, but 
until they are ready to do that, ca- 
operative associations will fail. 

When anyone enters into an orgat- 
ization, he is in duty bound to loyally 
support it, even in the face of tempita- 
tions to immediate temporary profit. 
Let us learn that character is infinite- 
ly more important than gain. The way 
to get rich quick is to get rich slow by 
helping each other to get rich. This 
helps to build up character. Disloyalty 
to a codperative organization, or any 
other enterprise we have agreed to 
support, but more especially a co0p- 
erative enterprise, is destructive to 
character. 

Another way of breaking down the 
codperative enterprise is to sow dis- 
cord among brethren. That’s an oid, 
old story. Solomon, we remember, had 
something to say about the meanness 
of a man who sows discord among 
brethren, and he might have added, 
helps to sow it by listening to insinua- 
tions against those with whom he is 
working. This is true in social life 28 
well as in cooperative enterprises. 
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The Plea of the Railroads 


Last week a number of the general 
officers of the railroads operatimg in 
iowa, came to Des Moines and called 


upon the governor and the committees 
in the legislature, and presented their 
formal request for a law by the legis- 
jature which will increase the passen- 
ver rates to two and one-half cents a 
mile, and indicated their need for high- 
er freight rates. In our issues of Feb- 
ruary 5th and February 12th, we dis- 
cussed some phases of this demand by 
the railroads. We pointed out that an 
advance of the Iowa passenger rates 
to two and a half cents per mile would 
amount to about $7,000,000 increase 
which the traveling public would pay 
to the railroads each year; and an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent in freight rates 
would mean an additional tax of very 
nearly $6,000,000. The Interstate Com 
merce Commission, in 1910, said that 
in considering these matters it would 
not do to take the extremely rich 
roads nor the extremely poor roads, 
but the condition of the railroads as 
a whole should be considered. In the 
argument which the lowa railroads 
have advanced for an increase in the 
rates, very little has been said as to 
conditions in lowa. Some figures were 
quoted, purporting to give the net 
earnings in Iowa, but these figures are 
purely estimates, and would not be re- 
lied upon by the railroads in the trial 
of a case. They have been pronounced 
inaccurate and untrustworthy by the 
lowa commission. The railroad argu- 
ment has dealt with conditions as a 
whole. 

As we have previously indicated, the 
railroads, as a matter of common jus- 
tice, are entitled to a reasonable re- 
turn upon the fair value of their prop- 
erty. But we have no means of know- 
ing at the present time what the value 
of the Iowa railroad property is. Iowa, 
nor the railroads, so far as we know, 
has never made any valuation. About 
twenty other states have made valua- 
tions of one or more railroads, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is 
now making a valuation of all the 
roads in the United States, but this 
valuation will not be completed for 
five or six years. In the meantime, 
how are we going to determine what 
ere fair and reasonable rates? 

The Iowa commission estimates that 
a very good idea of the value of the 
railroad property in the state could be 
cbtained by an investigation covering 
2 period of about six months, provided 
$100.000 should be appropriated by the 
legislature for this purpose. In view 
of the fact that the advances asked by 
the roads amount to about $10,000,000 
a year, how better can we spend $100,- 
(00 than to give it to the commission 
and tell the commission to find out 
what the Iowa railroad property is 
worth? 

In their argument for an advance in 
rates, the railroad people have made a 
zreat deal of the necessity of main- 
taining their property. The impres- 
sion has been created that the Amer- 
ican railroads have been forced to re- 
irench, have been going backward, 
have been unable to buy necessary 
supplies and materials to keep up their 


road beds, ete. This is no doubt true 
as regards some of the weaker roads, 
and there have been times when the 


Stronger roads have found economy 
necessary for a short time. In this, 
the railroad business is like every oth- 
er business. All industries find it nec- 
essery to economize, to step new ex- 
penditures occasionally. But the re- 
ports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission show that during the past four 
years maintenance allowance of Amer: 
ican railroads as a whole has been 
freater than for any other four-year 
period in their history. In 1913, the 
Maintenance allowances were more 
than $100,000,000 greater than for any 
other year in their history. In 1914, 
during the year of. depression, their 
maintenance allowances were $20,000,- 
000 greater than even the high water 
mark of 1913. This is the true situa- 
tion as revealed by the report of the 
railroads themselves to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and these fig- 
ures ought to be a sufficient answer to 
the talk that the railroads have not 
been able to earn enough to maintain 
their property. 
; There has been a persistent effort 
0 create the impression that the rail- 
oo have been greatly hampered 
aa inability to borrow money with 
= ich to carry on their business, that 
elr credit has suffered, and as a con- 
Sequence they have been obliged to 
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lay off men and retrench to an extent 
which was crippling all kinds of busi- 
ness. 

It is quite true that the credit of 
some roads has suffered, but this has 
not been because of lack of sufficient 
earnings, but because of dissipation of 
the property of the roads through wild- 
cat management or financing. The New 
Haven is a case in point, and there 
are some illustrations which might be 
cited in the west. That the credit of 
properly managed roads has suffered 
more than the credit of other lines of 
big business is utterly untrue. For 
example, last July, Mr. Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio, was 
on the witness stand, and under cross- 
examination by Mr. Thorne, he said 
that they sold a $35,000,000 note, bear- 
ing 4% per cent interest, at par, pay- 
ing one-half cent commission, thus 
making a total of 5 per cent on a one- 
year note for $35,000,000. He was 
asked to name any other industry in 
the United States that was able to 
borrow money at that time at that 
rate. He said he did not know of any. 

Last spring, Mr. Rea, of the Pennsyl- 
vania, was on the stand. Mr. Thorne 
asked him the following questions: 

“Can you name any other company 
that was able to sell securities due 
within one year, in the form of notes 
or otherwise, that were able to sell 
during the month of April ef last year 
at a better rate than you did?” 


Mr. Rea: “No, I don’t know of 
any.” 
Mr. Thorne: ‘Was there any other 


company in any other line of business 
in the United States, that was able to 
sell securities payable ten years from 
that date, that sold the same at any 
better rate than yours were sold dur- 
ing the month of April, 1913?” 

Mr. Rea: “Not that I know of.” 

Mr. Thorne: “Do you know during 
the last five years, any time you made 
any sales of bonds that any other com- 
pany in any other line of business in 
the United States, was able to sell 
their bonds at a better rate?” 

Mr. Rea: “It seems to me that is 
tantamount to asking me whether the 
credit of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company is not about at the top.” 

Mr. Thorne: “That is just exactly 
what I am asking.” 

Mr. Rea: “Well, if you want my 
opinion, I should say that it is.” 

Later the bankers put on a bond ex: 
pert as their chief witness, a Mr. 
Chamberlain, of New York, and the 
following extract is taken from his 
cross-examination: 

Mr. Thorne: “Can you name any 
class of companies in the United 
States, engaged in any other line of 
business than the railroad business, 
either industrial, manufacturing, street 
railway, gas and electric light, tele- 
phone and telegraph, or any other gen- 
eral class of manufacturing, industrial 
companies as a class, that command 
as high prices as railroad securities of 
the same denomination?” 

Mr. Chamberlain: “The railroad se- 
curities still have the advantage in 
credit. It is getting less year by year, 
but they still have it.” 

Mr. Thorne: “In other words, the 
credit of the railroads is the highest?” 

Mr. Chamberlain: “Yes.” 

In a preceding issue we quoted from 
the testimony of the eastern railroad 
managers, which showed very clearly 
that the larger eastern roads, which 
handle most of the traffic, fave been 
making from 8 to 14 per cent, and in 
addition laying by a surplus and main- 
taining their property. By their own 
reports quoted, it will be seen that the 
total amounts expended for mainten- 
ance by all of the railroads in 1913 was 
the greatest in their history up to that 
time, and in 1914 was $20,000,000 great- 
er than in 1913. The testimony of 
these railroad men shows very clearly 
that they have been able to borrow 
money cheaper than any other kind of 
big business has been able to borrow 
it, and cheaper than the farmers of the 
richest soil on earth have been able to 
borrow during the past year. 

In view of the facts quoted in the 
foregoing, would it not be just as well 
for the people of Iowa to exercise 
some caution before they grant any 
such advance in rates as the railroads 
are asking for. It is all right to be a 
good fellow, but $10,000,000 a year is 
a rather high price to pay. 

And in the meantime, should we not, 
just as quickly as possible, get at the 
job of finding out what the Iowa rail- 
roads are worth? When we learn this, 
we will know whether they are get- 
ting fair rates for the service they are 
rendering. We can not know until 
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we do ascertain their value. If every 
other line of business was rolling in 
prosperity, and if the railroads were 
in the dumps, we might all be willing 
to chip in and help out the roads, but 
from all the facts which can be ascer- 
tained, it looks as if the roads were 
having no more trouble than the rest 
of us. 

We suggest that our readers write 
to their senators and representatives 
in the Jowa legislature, and suggest 
two things to them. First, that the 
Iowa commission be given as much 
money as it thinks it needs to repre- 
sent the people in the advance in rates 
asked for at the present time; and, 
second, that $100,000 be appropriated 
and turned over to the Iowa railroad 
commission, with instructions to use 
it to find out just as quickly and care- 
fully as possible what Iowa railroad 
property is worth. If we can get this 
information, we will have some basis 
to go on. We want the roads to get 
good pay for the service rendered, but 
in view of the fact that they are get- 
ting something like $100,000,000 a year 
for freight and passenger service in 
Iowa, we might as well spend a little 
money to get at the real facts in the 
matter before we agree to any ad- 
vances. 





“It’s a Long Way to 
Tipperary” 


There’s something very interesting 
about the war songs of the people. 
They are never what you would expect 
them to be, and yet they are always 
taken up, Whether from the tune or 
the sentiment of the song, we can 
scarcely tell, and in a few days’ time 
they will be sung all over the country. 
Who was not thrilled by the southern 
war song of “Dixie,” or ‘Maryland, 
My Maryland,” and the northern song, 
“John Brown’s’ Body,” or “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are March- 
ing”? 

It will be noticed that in all these 
there is a vein of sentiment, and the 
fact that soldiers and all sorts of peo- 
ple appreciate them, goes to show that 
there is a hidden vein of sentiment, an 
ideal, in the minds of even the com- 
mon people. We are not so lacking in 
sentiment as we are supposed to be. 

Who would have thought that the 
song of the Spanish war would have 
been: “There’ll Be a Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight”? We quote this 
to show what a difference is made by 
the way a thing is put. A Japanese 
translation of it is: “There will be a 
very warm time in the village this 
evening,” which would not enthuse 
anybody; and yet the idea is the same. 

The war song of the English, which 
has been taken up by the Germans, 
and no doubt by the French, comes 
from Ireland, the last place we would 
expect an English war song to origi- 
nate: 


“It’s a‘long way to Tipperary; 
It’s a long way to go; 
It’s a long way to Tipperary, 
To the sweetest girl I know.” 


There’s no mistake about that, and 
no mistake about the sentiment in it; 
and it will be a long way to Tipperary 
for the boys who are singing it, par- 
ticularly as at present they are going 
in exactly the opposite direction, with 
strong chances that many of them will 
never get back, and that “the sweetest 
girl I know” will have to pine in sad- 
ness the rest of her days, unless she 
chances to take up with some other 
fellow who, as the grocers say when 
they offer a substitute, “is just as 
good.” 

“It’s a long way to Tipperary” in 
any walk in life, and we all find it so. 
It’s a long way to an ideal. We have 
to go a long way before we realize any 
lofty, noble sentiment. It’s a long 
way for the boy who is leaving school 
to go before he finds himself estab- 
lished in life, influential, a leader in 
his community or state or nation. It’s 
a long way for the boy who leaves the 
farm and goes to town. Eventually, he 
may be a power in business, or a lead- 
er of men, but “it’s a long way to go.” 
It’s a long way for the boy with noth- 
ing but his hands and his brains, who 
hopes some time to have a home of 
his own, with the “sweetest girl’ he 
knows as his life partner. Then “it’s 
a long way to go” before his children 
are educated and well settled in life; 
and by that time he is pretty nearly 
ready to go. “It’s a long way to go” 
for a young man to obtain complete 
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mastery over his appetites and his 
passions, to train his mind to work 
smoothly at will, and his hands to 
turn out a satisfactory product. It’s 
a long way to the realization of any 
good thing. 

We all have our Tipperaries, where 
we hope for happiness and satisfac- 
tion insofar as that can be reached in 
this world of ours. The only way to 
get to any Tipperary is to keep on ga- 
ing, doing the best we can, even if the 
way is winding and tortuous and some- 
times seems to go in the wrong direc- 
tion. The only way is to keep bravely 
on, determined to do our best, and 
keep the thought of our Tipperary, 
whatever that may be, constantly in 
mind as an inspiration. 

If Tipperary is well-rounded old age, 
mellow, sweet and charitable, with 
children and grandchildren settled 
about us to comfort us, “it’s a long 
way to go,” and on the way, if we have 
achieved sweetness and ripeness of 
character, it is certain that some- 
where along that long way there has 
been the baptism of sorrow and afflic- 
tion. “It’s a long way to Tipperary,” 
whatever that may be; “it’s a long 
way to go.” The poet had the same 
idea when he wrote “Excelsior.” If 
we are to go anywhere successfully, 
there must be a vision, an ideal, a 
touch of sentiment that will help us 
over the hard places, and keep us ever 
“still achieving, still pursuing.” 





An Experiment Field 


Agricultural colleges have done 
much good by taking their experiments 
direct to farming sections. Such a 
field is located in Ogle county, Illinois, 
and it is known as the Mount Morris 
experiment field. Each year the field 
is visited and inspected by hundreds, 
but the feature is a field meeting of the 
farmers of the neighborhood. Farm- 
ers of the community get together on 
this day, and they see with their own 
eyes how different methods of treat- 
ment have affected the crop grown on 
the field. Details are explained by a 
representative of the agricultural col- 
lege. 

The field contains twenty acres, and 
is divided into two main divisions. On 
the south portion are four fields which 
are subdivided again into five-acre 
plots. A rotation of corn, oats, clover 
and wheat is grown on each of the four 
fields. A marker is placed at the end 
of each plot, so that anyone can see 
what treatment it received. 

Potatoes were grown on several of 
the plots one year, and this was an in- 
teresting demonstration of how to man- 
age potato fields on soils of that na- 
ture. One plot was given no treat- 
ment, and it yielded at the rate of 
112.5 badshels to the acre. Another | 
plot was manured, and it yielded 163.4 
bushels to the acre. A third plot was 
treated with manure and lime, and this 
one yielded 183.3 bushels. The fourth 
one, where manure, lime and phospho- 
rus were applied, yielded 207.7 bushels 
to the acre. Every farmer in the com- 
munity watched that experiment, and 
when they saw the potatoes dug, the 
experiment meant something to them, 
much more than if they read the re- 
sults in a bulletin reporting an experi- 
ment on a college farm. 

There should be more of these ex- 
perimental fields scattered throughout 
the country. They could be made al- 
most self-supporting, and they would 
be valuable object lessons to every 
farmer in a section where one of them 
was located. Lots of times, farmers 
feel skeptical about results of experi- 
ments under conditions with which 
they are not familiar. They feel that 
what might be true where the experi- 
ment was carried on, might not be agp- 
plicable under their particular condf- 
tions. For this reason, they hesitate 
to make any changes from their usual 
practice. 

When an experimental field is placed 
in their midst, where the conditions of 
climate, weather and soil are similar 
to those on their own farm, the experi- 
ment means something to them. They 
follow the results even though they 
apparently are not interested in the 
work. As soon as they see that @ 
change in their method will mean 2 
bigger pocketbook, they will not hesi- 
tate to make it. The demonstration 
field ‘indicates what is best and what 
will pay as well as what will not under 
their own conditions. An experiment- 
al field in a community is one of the 
best ways of extending the college 
work into that section, as it appeals 
to the sense as no other agency can. 
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The Growing of Grasses 














THE WASTE OF CLOVER SEED, AND HOW 
TO AVOID IT 


If we had the cash value of the clo- 
ver seed that is wasted every year in 
the corn belt, we could afford to spend 
the rest of our natural life in traveling 


around and around the world, and still 
have enough to bury us decently. It 
is the object of the present article to 
point out in detail the various ways in 
which this waste is made, and to sug- 
gest some that may be avoided. 

To begin with, it is pure waste to 
sow clover seed on a very acid soil, 
and it is foolish to sow it on a soil 
even slightly acid, the reason being 
that the microbes which give to clover 
its main value as a fertilizer (the abil- 
ity to secure the nitrogen from the air 
in the soil) can not live in an acid soil. 
We are now speaking of the red and 
mammoth clovers, for alsike clover, 
for some reason, seems to stand more 
acidity than these larger varieties. 

This waste may be avoided by find- 
ing out if your soil is acid, which can 
easily be done with five cents’ worth 
of blue litmus paper, which, when 
brought into close contact with the 
soil for an hour or two, will turn from 
blue to red, the degree of redness be- 
ing determined by the acidity. We 
need not dwell on this now, for we 
have described this method of testing 
soils for acidity over and over again. 
If you intend to grow clover, and find 
that your soil is acid, put on ground 
limestone or quicklime in proportion 
to the degree of acidity—one ton of 
ground limestone per acre if slightly 
acid, or half that much quicklime, and 
four tons of the limestone if very acid. 

The second waste in sowing clover 
seed is in sowing seed that is not 
viable, that is, seed that has no life in 
it, in other words, that won’t grow. It 
may be very old seed, or it may be 
immature seed. It may have been 
overheated. The way to avoid this is 


to buy only first class seed, and pay 
the price, making sure that you are 
getting what you pay for, and then 


testing a sample at home. You all 
know how to germinate or sprout seed. 
Don’t expect it all to grow, because 
there is a certain but varying propor- 
tion of hard shelled seeds in it, that 
won't grow the first year. There is no 
waste in this, if you expect to keep 
your clover two years. Although the 
proportion of hard shelled seeds va- 
ries, you had better calculate on find- 
ing one-third of them in the clover 
seed you buy. Hence you must sow 
about half again as much seed as you 
expect to grow the first year. 
Another waste is in sowing seed 
where it has no chance to grow. Clo- 
ver will not grow unless it has mois- 
ture and a good deal of it; for the 
shell of clover is hard, much harder 
than timothy or wheat or corn, and it 
takes more water to soak it up. If you 
sow your clover seed on the snow, you 
must not expect it all to grow. A good 
deal of it will; and the more freezing 
and thawing there is, and the more 
clay in the soil, the more of it is likely 
to grow, because in freezing and thaw- 
ing, a clay soil gradually covers the 
clover. It covers it shallow, and, be- 
ing near the surface, it will grow with 
less heat than if it were covered deep- 
er. There is waste in this, but not 
nearly so much as there is in the 
common method of sowing clover on 
the surface broadcast, without cover- 
ing. If half the clover seed that is 
sown broadcast on spring or winter 
Zrains, without covering, grows, it is 
more than we have reason to expect. 
It took us some time to find this out. 
We are speaking now of corn belt con- 
ditions. With the first clover we sowed 
in the corn belt, we followed the cus- 
tom of our boyhood on clay land with 


a good deal more rainfall than we 
have out here. This sowing was on 
soil that was rather fluffy, because 


newly broken from the prairie. In one 
of our sowings, none of it grew ex- 
cept where the horses turned around 
at the ends, and on wagon tracks 
across the field, where the compaction 
of the soil around the seed gave it the 
moisture. One year we sowed a field 
to clover, which did not come up the 
first year at all, the season being dry, 
but a good deal of it came up the next 
year. It had lain there a year, gather- 





ing up moisture enough to enable it to 
grow. 

There is an immense waste in sow- 
ing clover seed broadcast, in any sea- 
son and under any conditions. The 
man never lived who could sow clover 
seed evenly by hand, nor even broad- 
cast with a machine, particularly if 
mixed with other seeds, for example, 
timothy. When a boy we used to sow 
clover seed on very calm, still morn- 
ings—and calm mornings were much 
more common in Pennsylvania than in 
the west. Yet it always was more or 
less uneven. To get it right in some 
places, made it too thin in some, and 
too thick in other places. 

Another waste of clover seed, one 
perhaps the most common, is through 
sowing it with a nurse crop, which in 
a dry season will not give the clover 
a chance to grow. It is folly even in 
a normal season to sow clover seed in 
the corn belt with late oats or with 
a rank growing variety of spring wheat 
—just as it would be folly to sow it 
with sorghum. These rank growing 
plants will shut out the sunlight. This 
is particularly true of oats, which, by 
reason of its great demand for water, 
will rob the clover of the necessary 
moisture except in a season of super- 
abundant moisture. 

It may be interesting to our readers 
to do a little calculating as to the 
amount of clover seeds in a pound. 
We have not counted them; but the 
scientific chaps who are interested in 
such things, seem to have done so. 
For example, Professor Hanson, of 
South Dakota, tells us that in an ounce 
of alfalfa seed there are 14,500 seeds; 
others make it 15,000. Now there is 
about one-fifth more seeds in an ounce 
of clover than in one of alfalfa. Hence 
these scientific chaps put the number 
of clover seeds in an ounce at 18,900, 
which means 288,000 in a pound. The 
boys can figure from that how many 
there would be in a bushel, approxi- 
mately. 

We know certainly that there are 
43,500 square feet in an acre. Hence, 
if one pound of clover seed is sown 
evenly on an acre, there are about 
six and one-half seeds to the square 
foot; if five pounds, thirty-three seeds 
to the square foot. If all these seeds 
grew, they would smother each other. 
If you could sow five pounds of seed 
to the acre, every one of which would 
grow, and it was evenly distributed, 
you would have a stand of clover that 
would be good for sore eyes. We have 
been watching a fine stand of alfalfa 
pretty carefully for the last two or 
three years. It does not average more 
than four inches apart each way. If 
half of these were to die out, the rest 
would stool out enough to cover the 
ground, but the hay would be coarser, 
and hence inferior. We have recom- 
mended sowing the larger clovers 
eight pounds to the acre, knowing all 
the while that about half of it would 
not grow, if sown broadcast. 

The problem is how to get the clo- 
ver seed evenly distributed and cov- 
ered at a depth to insure growth. 
Frankly, there is only one way to do 
it, and that is to get a drill especially 
made for the purpose of sowing. clover, 
alfalfa and other grass seeds. We be- 
lieve that if a man is sowing fifty 
acres of clover seed, the saving in seed 
the first year would go far toward pay- 
ing for a drill. Such drills are on the 
market; and if we want to stop this 
waste of clover seed, among other 
things we must get a drill. The spouts 
of these drills are four inches apart 
instead of eight, as in the common 
grain drill. They can be used in sow- 
ing clover in spring grain either at the 
time the grain is sown, or, better still, 
after the grain is up three or four 
inches. For by that time the ground 
has become settled, and the seed will 
have a better chance to grow, and less 
danger of being disturbed, than if it is 
sown at the same time as the grains. 

Another advantage of the drill is 
that the depth of sowing can be varied 
with the conditions of soil and weath- 
er. On very light, sandy soils, clover 
ought to be put in twice as deep as on 
other soils. When the ground is very 
dry, it ought to be put in deeper than 
when the ground is saturated with 





moisture. The great advantage in 
drilling in the clover after the wheat 
is up, is that you break up the crust, 
which, as all our readers know, inter- 
feres seriously with plant growth. lf 
no crust has been formed, the advan- 
tage is not so great. 

It won’t pay every one of our read- 
ers to buy @ drill, but it will pay any 
community for one man to buy a drill. 
One drill will do for a number of farm- 
ers, where they seed down less than 
forty acres of clover a year. Farmers 
ought to be willing to pay for the use 
of the drill. We shall have to get 
around more and more to this codper- 
ative work, making one machine do 
the work for half a dozen farms. The 
best way to do it is to have some live, 
progressive farmer, who can care for 
the machine in the winter, buy it, and 
the rest pay him rent that will cover 
interest, repairs, depreciation, and a 
fair profit. 

The time has gone by when we can 
afford to throw away clover seed as we 
have been doing it in the past, by sow- 
ing it on acid land, by sowing it where 
it has no chance to grow, by sowing it 
broadcast, too thin in some places and 
too thick in others, or by sowing it 
with a nurse crop that will nurse it 
to death. Nor can we sow it alone in 
the humid section, if the land is weedy 
—for the weeds will furnish the worst 
kind of a nurse crop. On the other 
hand, in sections of less than twenty- 
five inches of rainfall, where the land 
is clean, it would be a waste to sow it 
with any kind of a nurse crop. It 
should be given the full use of the 
land. 

Much of this applies to alfalfa also. 
We have recommended twenty to 
twenty-five pounds of alfalfa seed per 
acre, knowing all the while that if it 
all grew, it would be too thick, and 
would have to thin itself out. We knew 
that under our ordinary methods of 
sowing and caring for the soil, only a 
small per cent of it, perhaps not more 
than one-third to one-half, would have 
any chance of growth.- It is worth our 
readers’ while, whether sowing clover 
seed or alfalfa this spring, to give this 
article more than a casual reading. It 
is time we stopped this waste of seed. 





Fertilizer for Winter Wheat 


The Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche 
Presse, probably the best of the Ger- 
man agricultural papers, runs as its 
leading article every week a discus- 
sion by some authority on the influ- 
ence of the war on agriculture. In 
one of the recent issues, the best 
methods of applying fertilizer to win- 
ter wheat are discussed. In Germany, 
as in England, Holland and Belgium, 
it is quite common to apply super- 
phosphate in the fall, just previous to 
sowing the wheat. In the spring, salt- 
peter or some other form of nitrogen 
is applied. The theory is that the 
phosphate stimulates root development 
and gets the plant ready for winter, 
while the nitrates in the spring stim- 
ulate foliage and hasten maturity. In 
the German experiments they were 
able to increase the yield on sandy 
soil from a little less than twenty 
bushels per acre to a little over forty 
bushels, by the application of 200 
pounds of calcium nitrate in February 
and 200 pounds of saltpeter or sodium 
nitrate in March. For $1 worth of fer- 
tilizer, they got about two bushels of 
grain. We do not claim that these 
German experiments apply to our con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, they are sug: 
gestive in this year of high wheat 
prices. 


Hog Market Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have sixty head of hogs on feed, 
which are still rather small, but are 
getting pretty fat. Do you think there 
will be a better market in March or in 
April?” 

No man can foretell with any cer- 
tainty market conditions a month or 
two hence. Some men seem to have 
considerable success in foretelling the 
general tendency of the market, but 
even they sometimes make mistakes. 
As a general rule, the hog market be- 
gins to strengthen somewhat during 
March, and becomes fairly strong in 
April. During May it often eases off 
gradually, and is quite weak again in 
June. This state of affairs does not 
prevail every year, but seems gener- 
aly to be expected. The probabilities 
are that our correspondent will be 
wise in waiting for the late March or 








early April market. There is aiways a 
possibility, however, of something 
coming up to upset things entirely, 
and our correspondent must take this 
suggestion with the usual grain of salt 
which must be applied to all market 
conditions. 


The Advance in Live Stock 
Rates 


In another column of this issue we 
publish examples of the advances in 
live stock rates which the railroads 
propose to make from Iowa points to 
Chicago. It has been but a few years 
since the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission held very extensive hearings 
on the live stock rates from lIowa 
points to Chicago. The Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association asked for a re- 
vision and a reduction in these rates. 
After hearing extending over some 
months, the commission ordered a re- 
grouping of these rates and reductions, 
which amounted to about $100,000 a 
year to Iowa stock shippers. There 
has been no material change in con- 
ditions affecting live stock shipments 
since that time, and the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association will fight 
the proposed advances. This associa- 
tion should have the financial support 
of every farmer and stockman in the 
state in this fight. The membership 
fee is $2, which may be senf to the 
secretary, H. C. Wallace, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 














COSMOPOLITAN GROUP OF PRISONERS. The picture was taken in one of the detention eamps in central Germany and shows prisoners of eight nations who are allied against Germany and Austria. 
It is reported the prisoners get along better while they are fighting together than when they are confined together. In the front from left to right the picture shows a Frenchman, an Algerian, another 
Frenchman, a Servian, a Russian Jew, an English sergeant, a Belgian infantryman, a French Turco, a Hindu and a Russian Cossack. No prisoners are exchanged in this war, Germany, France, England 
and Russia all have thousands of prisoners in these detention camps. It isa terrible life, housed in big tents and shed-like barracks, without bathing facilities, no chance for exercise, and only the bare 
necessities of life in the way of food and clothing. : Copyright by U. & U. 
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HOME-MADE TRACTOR. The tractor shown in the above picture was built by one of our cor- PRISONERS AIRING BEDDING. In the wilds of northern Ontario is a permanent military 
r.spondents. There was little expense outside of the cost of the engine, as he used material laying camp where German and Austrian aliens are being interned. The picture shows the prisoners airing 
around on the farm. There is one speed ahead and one reverse. He puts the tractor to various uses _ their beading at the Petawawa camp. The Canadian government makes them earn their keep b 
and says he could not get along without it. setting them to work on roads and clearing land. Copyright by Y, & U. 

































att MOTOR BOAT RACES AT MIAMI BEACH. The motor buat races at Miami Beach, Florida, SMUDGING AN ORCHARD. The picture shows how commercial orchards are protected from 
~. racted crowds of society folks to the beach. Several championship winners took part and the late frosts in the spring. The blanket of smoke generated by the smudge pots prevents the radiation 


entire water course was lined with automobi é eS x citi f heat f tl 1 and keeps the orchard several de: ar than it otherwise would t 
+ 8 mobiles. Motor boat races are almost as exciting as auto- of heat from the ground and keeps the orchard several degrees warmer than it otherwise would be. 
Mobile races, es ‘ Copyright by U.& U. This method has proven very satisfactory to orchardists. Photo from Mo. Fruit Station. 
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[ LETTERS 


TO THE FARM FOLK 





BY HENRY WALLACE No. 9 
FRICTION IN THE FARM HOME 
Dear Folks: ferences in religion, for example, 


As I am presuming to talk to you 
sympathetically, and in a measure con- 
fidentially, about every phase of your 
life, I can not well avoid talking about 
possible friction in the home. And 
when I say “friction,” I mean friction, 
and nothing more. I do not mean dis- 
like or enmity, much less quarreling, 
but simply friction, the lack of perfect 
adjustment to make everything run 
smoothly. 

I was coming home on a limited 
train after a month’s absence. Every- 
thing had gone smoothly the whole 
month through. Everyone I met ap- 
peared glad to see me; my friends did 
everything they could think of to make 
it pleasant for me. Every train was 
on time till the last day. In the after- 


noon, we changed engines for the final 
run home. When we got behind the 
new engine, I soon saw that we were 
losing time, stopping where we did not 
expect to stop, and stopping longer 
than we expected. Finally I asked one 
of the train men what was the mat- 
ter, and he answered laconically: “Hot 


box.” There had perhaps been a little 
dirt on the axle where the wheels 
turn; hence, friction, heat; then it 


took fire, and we had to wait till more 
grease was put on and the metal could 
cool off. We limped along, changing 
engines twice, getting home four hours 
late, and all the passengers tired and 
irritated. 

You may have forgotten to grease 
your buggy, or perhaps to clean off the 
end of the axle and grease it properly. 
You hitch up to go to town in a hurry. 
Before you get very far, one wheel 
does not seem to work right, and by 
and by it won’t turn at all. You get 


out and examine it, and say in dis- 
gust what the train man said: “Hot 
box!” A little bit of sand; that was 


all. A little bit of friction often cre- 
ates a lot of trouble. 

No two persons can get together to 
form that most blessed thing on earth, 
a happy farm home, without there be- 
ing need of more or less adjustment, 
even if they are deeply, and as their 


friends sometimes say, foolishly in 
love with each other. There will be 
some point of friction, needing adjust- 
ment and forbearance, and it will be 
apparent by the time the honeymoon 
is over—sometimes before. Sometimes 
it appears even before marriage, in 
the shape of a lovers’.quarrel. Some 


little difference in 
some habit which has 
ity whatever, will 


taste or opinion, 
no moral qual- 
feeling, by 


create 






and by heat, and then flame. I knew 
of a girl one time who broke her en- 
gagement because some busybody told 
her that her fiance did not wear draw- 
el I knew another girl who de- 
clared she would never marry a man 
v wore biue socks! Both changed 
their minds and married, and, I pre- 
sume, “lived happy ever after.” 
Generaily speaking, the younger that 
people 1 y after reaching full 
growth and sufficient maturity of char- 


acter and knowledge of the world, the 


easier it is to make the necessary ad-. 


is de- 
the more fixed habits 
the more difficult of ad- 


justments. The longer marriage 
layed after that, 
become, and 


justment. When the marriage is the 
old-fashioned love marriage, adjust- 
ment will be made, and with secret 


pleasure to the adjuster; but if it is a 
marriage made for money or position 
or a home, there is likely to be friction 
and serious trouble. It is well to be 
sure that the proposed marriage is 
really a love marriage, and not a sud- 
den outburst of sexual desire, or the 
result of a disappointment on either 
side. Natural affinity, or magnetic at- 
traction, or whatever you may call the 
attraction of a man for a maid, has its 
place; but if there is not back of it all 
a mental and moral affinity, which lays 
the foundation for a lifelong friend- 
ship, there will in time be friction 
good and plenty. Much of the happi- 
ness of married life lies in the skill 
of both sides in making adjustments, 
giving up in little things that 
no special consequence before 
asked to give: them up. 






are of 
being 





church preferences, or over different 
ways of apprehending or realizing our 
relations to the Father of all; and 
these are likely to grow out of radical 
differences in the make-up. One ap- 
prehends the Divine through the emo- 
tions, another through the reason, an- 
other through the imagination, which, 
after all, are but different forms or 
phases of that faith which brings us 
into fellowship with the Divine. 

If, however, we are truly religious 
in a broad sense, and realize that on 
the great. fundamentals there is little 
difference between the Christian de- 
nominations, there can readily be ad- 
justment that will avoid friction, or, if 
nothing more, recognition of the sin- 
cerity of the other, and an agreement 
to differ without friction or with the 
minimum amount of it. The time to 
adjust these differences is during the 
courting period. If the religious dif- 
ferences seem to be so great, or the 
temperament is such that adjustment 
can not be made, and there is friction, 
better suspend courting operations in- 
definitely. 

Sooner or later, if we live with one 
we really love, we will make the nec- 
essary adjustments; and all the sooner 
if children come to bless the home. 
What a blessed home is that when the 
pink morsel of humanity in which both 
have a share, comes into the home, 
looking into the faces of its parents 
with those solemn, wondering eyes 
that belong to childhood. What a new 
rush of love comes into the father’s 
heart for the suffering mother, and 
what joy into her heart now that she 
kas her reward. Neither of them is a 
great while discovering that the baby 
has a will of his own, and if allowed 
to, will, from his cradle throne, rule 
the home. Let us hope that in due 
time another little stranger will install 
itself in the family cradle. She, too, 
will have a will of her own, and there 
will be friction between these two, and 
all that follow. 

I have a!ways regarded children as 
the all-important crop on the farm, the 
crop for which all other crops are 
grown; and the success of the parents 
in making adjustments to avoid fric- 
tion, or, rather, in teaching children to 
avoid friction by making their own ad- 
justments, measures the success in the 
really big work of life. All this re- 
quires firmness, gentleness, and, above 
all, genuine affection. We can not de- 
ceive children. They read us more 
truly than we ever read books. Our 
neighbors may not know us except as 
we want them to know us; but our 
children do, for they know us as we 
are in the home life. The only way to 
make them believe we are really good 
people is to be the sort of people we 
want them to think we are. 

Parental folly can develop friction 
between children by showing a prefer- 
ence for one over the other. Parents 
are. often unjustly accused of partiality 
by their children. Each child, as it 
grows up, develops differently from 
the rest, and has to be dealt with in a 
little different way, and sometimes in 
a very different way. When we look 
into the matter closely, we ourselves 
appear different and are different to 
different people, both inside and out- 
side the home, because each one we 
meet draws out in us that which is 
most congenial to him. Often it is not 
favoritism, but the fact that each child 
needs different treatment because it is 
a different proposition from the rest, 
and hence must be dealt with in a dif- 
ferent way. 

Again, the parents themselves may 
seem different to the different chil- 
dren. To the obedient child, the par- 
ent seems and is one thing; to the 
perverse and disobedient, quite anoth- 
er. This is also true with regard to 
our relations with the Divine. David 
recognized it when he wrote: 


“With the merciful thou wilt show 
thyself merciful; 

With the perfect man thou 
show thyself perfect; 

With the pure thou wilt show 
self pure; 

And with the perverse thou 
show thyself froward.” 


wilt 
thy- 


wilt 


Or, as the old Scotch version of the 


Sometimes friction grows out of dif- | Psalms puts it: 
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When You Buy a Moline-Knight 


non-stop run under full load when 
one of our motors created world's 
records for power and endurance 
in the laboratory of the Automo- 
bile Club of America, New York. 
It is the only motor that has ever 
run 337 hours under full load 
without a stop or adjustment. 


In the Moline-Knight 40 you 
are assured of 30 per cent more 
power per piston displacement than 
you could possibly obtain in a 
poppet valve engine of similar di- 
mensions. You get 30 per cent 
more power to pull you out of 
mud, sand or snow and to take 


A better, more reliable, more 
powerful motor cannot be built, 
because we are engine builders, be- 
cause we build with precision and 
care, and use the best materials that 
the world’s markets supply. 


Here is a guaranteed 40 h. p., 
Knight-motored car with 118 inch 
wheel-base, 34x4 inch tires (non- 
skid rears), selective 3-speed trans- 
mission, high tension ignition, elec- 
trically lighted and started, as 
shaped radiator, floating spiral bevel 
gear rear axle, power tire pump, 
and other standardized parts. 


Send for A. C. A. Official Report, ‘‘Smashes World's 


Record”’ 


putable proofs of sleeve valve 


booklet and other data containing indis- 


motor superiority. 


Moline Automobile Co. 
East Moline, Illinois 


“ FACTORY 

MOLIN E- § 1 A] s 
6 99 

KNIGHT 40 
You Get The World’s Best Motor 
—that is anestablished and undis- youuphill. You always have su- 
puted fact—proven by the 337-hour _perfluous power at your command. 

& 








“Pure to the pure 
Froward thou kythest 
Unto the froward wight.” 


(A lot of you people won’t under- 
stand that. I quote it because that 
was the kind of Psalms I sang when 
a boy. Don’t ask me to sing that last 
now.) 

It is a sad thing wken brothers or 
sisters do not get along with each oth- 
er because of friction. Unless great 
wisdom is shown, it may reach a point 
where it may blight their future lives. 
It is an even worse thing when fric- 
tion reaches a point between father 
and son, or daughter and mother, so 
that they lose to a certain extent con- 
fidence in each other, and never really 
get together until some great sorrow 
or disaster bends the stubborn will, 
and gives them a new vision of life. 

The only way to prevent these de- 
plorable consequences is wise, just 
and affectionate parental control or 
government. Children have a keen 
sense of justice and openly resent in- 
justice; but they will forgive and even 
make excuses for injustice, if they 
feel sure the parent loves them; for 
in the home as everywhere else, love 
is the great, big thing. Our influence 
in the world, and our ability to mold 
it even in such a small degree as one 
person can is measured by our capac- 
ity to really love folks, just folks; our 
own folks in the home, the folks in 
our community, the foiks in our own 
country, the folks in the big world. 
For the love of folks or humanity is 
the measure of our love of God, and 
the reflection of our recognition of His 

love for us. UNCLE HENRY. 





Road drags have come to stay, but 
some communities are slow in insist- 
ing on their use. 
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City 
Tractors 


THE FLOUR CITY TRACTOR EMBODIES FEATURES 
THAT APPEAL TO MEN WHO WANT THE BEST 


One Design built in Four Sizes-15, 20, 30 
and 40H P draw bar rating. 





Our smal! tractor pulls Four Plowse—does 
double the work of a two plow outfit—requires 
no more help—costs but little more—and offers 
the best investment. 


, Our new catalog gives details. 


KINNARD-HAINES CO. 
858 44th Ave. No. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











and accomplish more work in re 
moving siun.ps, rocks, also plaut 
ing trees, digging ditches, etc., 
than twenty men. It's effective, 
Fsafe and easily used; guaranteed 
iStandard Brand;shipped DIRECT 
=| from Miilin this state lowest prices 
Established over 39 

full particulars. 

S POWDER Co. 

TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. 
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Experimenters Wanted 


Professor J. Buchanan, of the lowa 
Agricultural Experiment Association, 
has announced certain cooperative ex- 
periments to be carried on by the asso- 
ciation this year. Any good, careful 
farmer who is willing to give a little 
time to the work, may undertake one 
of these experiments under the direc- 
tion of the association, if his applica- 
tion is received in time. The experi- 
ments outlined are as follows: 

Experiment No. 1—Corn—Testing 
Silver King Corn beside the variety 
you now grow.—Silver King is a high 
yielding, early corn, and will be dis- 


tributed to farmers in the three north- 
ern tiers of counties only. It is not 
considered suitable for districts far- 
ther south. Five pounds of seed will 
be sent to éach experimenter. Part of 
this is to be used to plant two rows in 
the regular corn field for comparison, 
and the remainder may be planted as 
far as possible from any other corn, 
so as to furnish a supply of pure seed 
for future use. Seed and instructions 
furnished free. Ten cents in stamps 
must be sent with application to cover 
postage. 

Experiment No. 2—Corn—Testing 
“Iowa 203” corn beside the variety you 
now grow.—‘Iowa 203” is a pedigreed 
strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent corn, bred 
especially for high yield and early ma- 
turity in the three central tiers of 
counties. It has made a splendid rec- 
ord at the experiment station at Ames, 
and also in a large number of coodper- 
ative tests throughout these three tiers 
of counties in 1914. Five pounds of 
seed will be sent to each experimenter. 
Part of this is to be used to plant two 
rows in the regular corn field, for com- 
parison, and the remainder may be 
planted as far as possible from any 
other corn, so as to furnish a supply 
of pure seed for future use. Seed and 
instructions furnished free. Ten cents 
in stamps must be sent with applica- 
tion to cover postage. 

Experiment No. 3—Oats—Testing 
“Iowa 103” oats beside the variety you 
now grow.—This experiment requires 
two plots, each one acre in size. One 
plot is to be sown with three bushels 
of “Iowa 103” oats, which will be fur- 
nished by the association, and the oth- 
er with an equal quantity of the vari- 
ety now being grown on the farm. 
“Iowa 103” is a pedigreed variety of 
early white oats bred at Ames, and 
distributed for codperative tests for 
the first time in 1913. In that year, it 
gave an average of 2.7 bushels per acre 
more than all home grown varieties 
tested against it, and in 1914 it gave 
an average of 4.7 bushels per acre 
more than all home grown varieties 
tested against it, in a large number of 
tests; ‘in some cases giving as much 
as 20 bushels per acre more than the 
home variety. Postal or express order 
for $2.50 must be sent with application 
to cover cost of seed. Freight charges 
to be paid by the experimenter. 

Experiment No. 4—Oats—Testing 
“Iowa 105” oats beside the variety you 
now grow.—This experiment is the 
Same as No. 3 in all respects, except- 
ing the variety used. “Iowa 105” is a 
new pedigreed variety, bred at Ames, 
and distributed for codperative tests 
for the first time in 1914. While it has 
#lven a somewhat higher yield than 
‘Iowa 103” in the experiment station 
tests at Ames, it gave practically the 
Same yield as the last named variety 
in the codperative tests throughout the 
State last year. The “Iowa 105” is es- 
pecially useful for very rich lands, 
since ‘it is naturally short in straw, 
and will stand up where most varieties 
would lodge. It is a yellow variety, 
maturing a day or two later than the 

Iowa 103.” This variety should not 
be sown on hillsides nor on poorer 
Soils, but is highly recommended for 
the lower and richer lands. Postal or 
express order for $2.50 must be sent 
With application to cover cost of seed. 
Freight charges to be paid by experi- 
menter, 

‘ Experiment No. 5—Oats 
al esting “Iowa 103” and “Iowa 

Jo Oats beside the variety you now 
eT experiment requires three 
on en one-twentieth of an acre in 
icucel ive pounds of each of the above 

ss ee varieties will be furnished 
third 4 aenoctation for two plots. The 
ot there is to be sown with good seed 

Me © variety now being grown on the 
ree, beeen and instructions furnished 

“€. Fifteen cents in stamps must be 
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sent with application, to cover post- 
age. 

Experiment No. 6—Alfalfa and Red 
Clover—This experiment requires four 
plots, each one-eighth of an acre in 
size. Two of these plots will be seed- 
ed to alfalfa, one of them being inocu- 
lated. The other two plots will be 
seeded to red clover, one of them be- 
ing inoculated. All plots to be sown at 
the same time, on uniform soil, and 
with the same cultivation. A nurse 
crop of one bushel of barley per acre, 
or two bushels of early oats per acre, 
to be used on the whole area; and lime 
is to be applied to part of the ground, 
going across the plots and covering 
half of each plot. There are several 
objects in view in the experiment, but 
the chief one is to determine whether 
or not it is more difficult to obtain a 
stand of alfalfa than of red clover. 
This is an exceedingly important mat- 
ter to the farmers of Iowa at the pres- 
ent time, and we are particularly anx- 
ious to have a large number of pro- 
gressive farmers undertake this ex- 
periment, as we are confident that it 
will throw much light on the problem 
of alfalfa growing. Seeds, inoculation 
material, and instructions will be fur- 
nished free. The experimenter is 
asked to furnish the lime, since the 
freight charges on the consignment of 
lime from the experiment station often 
would be more than the cost of the 
lime in the home town. The necessary 
amount of lime will cost about $1. Ex- 
press charges 6n seed to be paid by 
experimenter. 

Experiment No. 7—Sweet Clover and 
Red Clover—This experiment is simi- 
lar to No. 6, excepting that sweet clo- 
ver is used instead of alfalfa. Many 
Iowa farmers are now growing sweet 
clover as a farm crop, the sweet clo- 
ver taking the place of the red clover 
in the rotation. Since strong claims 
are being made regarding the value 
and advantages of sweet clover, it 
seems desirable that the experiment 
association should give its members 
an opportunity to compare these clo- 
vers on their own farms. 

Experiment No. 8—Sudan Grass and 
Millet—This experiment requires two 
plots each one-eightieth Of an acre in 
size, and is placed on our list this year 
because of the very great interest now 
being taken in Sudan grass in various 
parts of the country. Owing to the 
high price of Sudan grass seed, the 
plots in this experiment are necessar- 
ily quite small. A goodly number of 
farmers should take advantage of this 
opportunity to make a comparison of 
Sudan grass with millet on their own 
farms, since it is frequently affirmed 
that this crop will soon replace all mil- 
lets, and possibly most of the canes. 
Seed and instructions furnished free. 
Five cents in stamps must be sent 
with application, to cover postage. 

Each applicant can secure material 
for only one experiment, but each 
should make a first and second choice, 
so that if the material for his first 
choice can not be supplied, that for 
his second may be. 

Complete instructions will be for- 
warded to each experimenter at the 
time the material for his experiment 
is shipped, and each farmer who con- 
ducts his experiment carefully, and 
sends in a reasonably accurate report, 
will be made a member of the associa- 
tion for one year without payment of 
membership fee. 

If you are interested in any of these 
lines of experiment, and care to under- 
take one of the tests for your own ben- 
efit, for the benefit of your locality, 
and for the benefit of the state, and 
will agree to conduct the test accord- 
ing to simple instructions furnished by 
the director, kindly fill in the applica- 
tion form and mail it without delay. 
No application will be accepted unless 
the following form of application and 
agreement is used: 

I hereby make application for mate- 
rial for experiment No. ....... If the 
supply of this is exhausted, my sec- 
ond choice is No. ...... 

I agree to conduct the test with 
care and accuracy, according to in- 
structions furnished by the associa- 
tion, and to report on forms supplied 
for that purpose. 





Name 
Postoffice 
Rural Route 
Shipping Point 
County in which your farm is lo- 

IIIs ola a <aknata daca Sain ae viasenla. alee ane 


Write your name and address very 
plainly, and mail your application to 
J. Buchanan, Agricultural College, 
Ames, Iowa. 
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FORTY-THREE YEARS O 
SERVICE CUTS DOWN 
WAGON’S COST 


My Studebaker was bought 43 
ears ago from Delbart Lowe of 
ebberville, Mich., by Daniel Here 
rick, a pioneer in this vicinity, now 
80 years o! 

In 1887, S. E. Dean bought the 
wagon from A. B. Herrick, Daniel’s 
son. 

Eight L. C. Dean, of 
S. E. A tng tet the pam ng m 
his father and still uses the wagon on 

is farm. 

The wagon has stood out of doors 
for 26 years; ay and a quarter 
of gravel can wn in it now. 

Levi C. Dean, 
R.F.D., Webberville, 
Mich, 


wy) 


A Studebaker 
that has served 
three generations— 


ORTY-THREE years ago 
Daniel Herrick bought a 


Studebaker wagon. Mr.Hernick’s 
son sold the wagon to S. E. Dean 


and Mr. Dean’s son is using the same wagon on his farm today. 
Think of the money that sturdy Studebaker wagon has made 


for every one of its four owners. 


But that’s the way with Studebaker wagons—they are a fine 
investment for they always pay dividends on the original cost. 


Not the Cheapest but the Best 


It is true a Studebaker wagon may cost 
you a few dollars more than a cheaply 
made wagon but when you consider the 

ears of service you get from the Stude- 
Ce isn’t it much the cheaper wagon in 
the end? 

In fact, it is a safe proposition to judge 


your wagon by what it cosfs you per year. 
Records prove that you can expect 
at least thirty-five years of service from a 
Studebaker. Figuring that way it is the 
cheapest wagon in the world. 
Studebaker also makes Buggies and 
Harness warranted to give satisfaction. 


STUDEBAKER, South Bend, Ind. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 


DALLAS 


iv. 


Studebakers last a lifetime 
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MHONORBILT 
SAOES 


Made of the best bark tanned 
leather—combined with the most 
skillful shoemaking; 
genuine quality shoes at 
a reasonable price. 

WARNING—Alwaye look for 
the Mayer name and trade mark 


on the sole. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write to as. 


We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for men, women, children; Drysox, 
wet weather shoes; Yerma Cushion Shoes, Martha Washington Comfort Shoes. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee 





Without question the best wearing shoes obtainable. 
The latest styles and a comfortable fit. 
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Let us 


Develop 






10 Days Free Trial 
Don’t Send Us Any Money 


ut a Faultless to work in your field. Test it in any / 
way you like. Hitch it to the worst stump you can find on the ff 
place. Prove to your own satisfaction that the Faultless will j 
greater power with less strain on machine 
and team than any stump puller you ever saw. 
Will do the heaviest work easier and quicker — with 
perfect safety for you and the team. 
If you are not entirely satisfied with the work of 
the Faultless return it to us at our = and keep your money. 
Our offer is a straight Free Trial 
ever. We don’t want 
tirely satisfied that 


RW 


GET THIS BOOK 
FREE 









Sent On 












. You take no chances what- 

ou to send us any money — until you are en- 

e Faultiess is the machine you want. 

:—Even after you have bought the Fauitiess you 
tee. 


* are protected by our absolute 


Stump Puller Co., Dept. 
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Dons it Pay to ‘Raise Twe 
Litters of Pigs a Year? 


If the practice of 


corn belt im the past is to be taken 
as an answer, it does not. Whether 
that practice should be changed, and 
two litters a year grown instead of 


one, is a question that farmers would 
do well to consider. We 
nite opinion on it, nor could we have, 
for the reason that many things have 





to be taken into consideration: for ex- 
ample, whether the farmer is using @ 
forcing process and growing his pigs 
mainly on corn, or corn and grass, and 


elling them at six months old; or 
vw whathes he intends to keep them as 
scavengers, as is the custom in the 
east. Then, again, the cost or keep, 
involving the cost per pig, is an im- 
portant consideration. 

The practice in the past has led to 
a weakened vitality in our hog stock, 
because it involved breeding from im- 
mature stock. That practice has been 
breeding largely from gilts, turning 


| ginning to learn 


the farmers of the | 





——- 


them into the fattening pen, using nec- '! 


essarily a pig instead of an aged boar, 
and thus decreasing the vitality. While 
that does not make cholera more like- 
ly to come, the decreased vitality 
makes it more fatal if introduced into 
the herd, than where older sires and 
dams are used. At least, this is our 
opinion. 

We have taken the trouble to make 
some estimates as to the cost of keep- 
ing a gilt from June 1st to June Ist: 
Corn, 1.5 pounds for 150 days, at 





67 cents per bushel ......... $ 2.70 
cab aka neee 4k ictekees) aoe 
DD csekackcu se bees un eels 75 
Feed for four winter months be- 

fore farrowing— 
Corn, 4.5 — daily, at 56 
SL cknhb a ahehanaskinhena 5.40 
Tankage, .33 "of a pound daily, 
at $2.50 PPE ee 1.00 
Feed during sixty “days of suck- 
ling— 

Corn, 6 camenes daily, at 67 

DL cc ceshthsne whens an 32 

Oats, 5 of a —— daily, at 7 

cents oeeceecesececesa m3) 
Middlings, .5 of ‘a pound daily, 

at $1.40 H600 6 30S 62 8 6608 080% 42 
Tankage, .5 of a pound daily, 

ON RR eer ee 25 

Oil meal, .5 of a pound daily.. 60 
Bran, 5 of a pound daily, at 

 ditiketakcncte nc csKe 39 
Extra feed for six pigs, from 15 

to 60 days of age hate aden 7.00 
Interest on $30 investment in 

sow, feed and miscellaneous 

ems for one year, at $6.90 ... 1.80 
aaa mE cic et hehe wee 
$27.48 
in weight of sow, 50 
tos kab esc eens 3.00 
So ge errs $24.48 
Cost per 50-pound pig. six in lit- 

ter SIRS a eee ee 4.08 
Cost per pig at bi rth ecehaeee se meee 

We would like to have the opinion 
‘ ir readers on this estimate. Can 


} 


they keep a 


brood cheaper than 
Can they grow pigs at suckling 

ess than $1.78 a head? Could they 

ep them cheaper if they used aged 
sows and ag zed sires, and produced two 
litt year? It is easy enough to 
produce two litters a vear. It is quite 
possible to produce three, in many 
cases, in a little more than a year. 
What is the cheapest way of ge.ting 


our start in pig stock? 


sow 


tters a 





Ventilate Your Barns 


The multiplication of animal dis- 
eases makes it imperative that in the 
future we should give more attention 
to the sanitary construction of our 
barns and sheds. lowa is a compara- 
tively new state. Our early farm build- 
ings were erected with a view to the 


Most pressing need of affording shel- 
ter from the severe winter weather, 
and with little careful thought to con- 
venience or the need of proper venti- 
lation. The main thought was to make 
the barns tight, and with the approach 
of winter they were weil wf ar up 
with straw or manure. the cracks bat- 
tened, and everything made as tight 
as possible, to kep out 
Barn room was seldom adequate for 
all of the stock carried, and in severe 
weather was crowded to 
room only. We know now that this 
plan was simply an invitation to dis- 
ease. We have learned that pure air 





and sunlight are even more important | 
We are be- | 


than warmth and shelter. 
that fresh air and 
zs necessary as food 
ive and make 


sunlight are just 
if our animals are to thr 


us money. The man who keeps his 
live stock in close, poorly ventilated 
stables is simply inviting such dis- 


eases as tuberculosis, and if they es- 
cape from actual disease, they lose 
heavily in failing to make the most of 


| th ich-priced fo . 
have no def- | the high-priced food eaten. 


In later years, barns have been con- 
structed with more attention to venti- 
lation aud light, but most of our barns 
and stables are of the old style. We 
can not afford to wear these out be- 
fore we provide more sanitary accom- 
modations for our stock. They should 
be remodeled to the extent necessary 
to provide the requiste light and ven- 
tilation for the thrift of our animals. 
Now is a good time to figure on this 
work, and this spring is a good time 
to do it, while work is slack and car- 
penter work can be had at fair prices. 
Give some attention to this matter; it 
will be money in your pocket. 





Silage Information Wanted 


Every January and February, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer receives a large num- 
ber of inquiries from readers who ex- 
pect to move March Ist, and want to 
Know what the remainder of their sil- 


age is worth per foot in the silo. We 
have been answering these inquiries 
from the best information obtainable, 
and placing a value on the silage as 
accurately as possible, from the esti- 


| mates which were made some years 


| curate 


| sacks 


ago by Professor King. of Wisconsin. 
We do not know of any better author- 
ity than this. At the same time, it is 
very much to be desired that really ac- 
information should be avail- 
able. We suggest, therefore, to the 
various experiment station workers, 
that a series of actual weighing 
should be carried on. This can only 
be done satisfactorily under experi- 
ment station conditions. How would 
it do to build a silo on a pair of scales 
especially constructed for this pur- 
pose? If such a plan is workable, it 
would give us a lot of valuable infor- 
mation that can not now be obtained. 
We would know how much the silage 
weighed after the filling was complet- 
ed, would be able to get data as to 
shrinkage, and would know the num- 
ber of tons per foot of height. A eco- 
operative arrangement between differ- 
ent stations would be desirable. One 
st ation could have 
height and diameter, anoth 
ferent height and the sa 
a ti 





er of 


a dif- 


1meter, 





iird of still a di rent height, and 
differen 1” diameter, ete. 
ig alongs this 





a aesor of a 
We trust that 
line can be done. 
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Keeping Cured Pork 

An Illinois writes: 

“What do you think about keeping 
brine cured meat in salt? I have tried 
Keeping it in oats, but the oats will 
mold in spite of everything. making 
I always wrap the 


correspondent 


the meat taste. 
meat up in large twenty-pound sugar 
sacks, but nevertheless they will mold 
till they stick fast. with the result that 
the meat tastes of molded oats. What 
do you think of wrapping the meat in 
in the same way, but packing 
it in barreled salt. in an empty barrel? 
What do you think it better? I have 


| had good luck curing meat and smok- 


cold and drafts. | 


standing | 


ing it, but can not keep it satisfac- 
torily.” 

Cured meat should be stored in a 
cool, dry place. preferably dark, where 
there is a good circulation of air. It 
should be hung so that no two pieces 
touch. One method of keeping out in- 
sects, which the Virginia farmers are 

ad to use with good results, is to rub 
powdered borax over the fleshy sur- 
face of the meat. A coat of pepper 
thoroughly rubbed in is said to help 
keep out insects. But the best way, 
when meat is to be kept any length of 
time, is to wrap it first in paper and 
then sew it up in heavy muslin or can- 
vas. Sometimes, when it is desired to 
do an extra good job, this covering is 
painted with the following solution: 

Three pounds of barytes (barium 
sulphate-. .06 of a pound of glue, .08 
of a pound of chrome yellow (lead 
chromate), .4 of a pound of flour. The 
flour is dissolved in half a pail of 
water, the chrome yellow is dissolved 


in a quart of water in another vessel, 
aud then added together with the glue 





to the flour solution. The whole is 
then brought to a boil, and the barytes 
slowly added, a constant stirring be- 
ing kept up meanwhile. As soon as 
made, the wash is put on the muslin 
covering of the meat. Pieces of meat 
thus treated, and stored where they 
will not touch each other, will Keep 
almost indefinitely. 

Our correspondent’s plan of pack- 
ing the meat in salt may possibly work 
all right, but we suspect it will be bet- 
ter to use some modification of the 
method indicated in the foregoing. The 
important thing is to avoid having the 
pieces of meat touch each other. Meat 
has been successfully kept stored in a 
bin of cats, but care was taken to have 
it fairly well dried out before it was 


| stored, and stored so that the pieces 





a silo of a certain | 
| me to sow?” 








were well separated from one another 


by oats. 
Seeding Question 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I have a grain drill with a grass 
seed attachment. Sometimes I mix 
the seed with the oats. so that both 
are seeded at the same depth, and 
sometimes I put the grass seed in the 
attachment, in which case it is sprin- 
kled behind the disks on the surface, 
and gets no covering unless I drag 
afterwards. I have had success both 
ways, but would like to know which 
way you recommend for clover. Which 
would you advise if you found it was 
likely to be a dry season?” 

If the soil is ordinarily moist, clo- 
ver does best when covered not more 
than half an inch deep. Oats are gen- 
erally seeded from one to two inches 
deep, and if the soil is ordinarily moist 
or a heavy rain comes afterward, the 
clover has much trouble to reach the 
surface, if seeded at the same depth 
as the oats; but if the soil is very dry, 
and remains dry for a couple of weeks 
after seeding, the clover will probably 
come on best when seeded the same as 
the oats. In our average season, how- 
ever, we advise putting the clover in 
the grass seed attachment, and scat- 
tering the seed on the surface. It may 
take a little extra labor with the har- 
row or drag to cover it, but, one year 
with another, it will pay. 








Temporary Calf Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to seed an acre and a 
half in the spring for calf pasture dur- 
ing the coming summer. 
is quite sandy. What would you advise 


We suggest that our correspondent 
sow per acre about two and one-half 
bushels of oats, three pounds of red 
clover, three pounds of mammoth clo- 
ver. one pound of alsike clover, and six 
pounds of timothy. He might also use 
a pound or two of alfalfa and sweet 
clover seed. If he has any other small 
grain on hand besides oats, we 
would suggest that he substitute some 
of this for the oats. A mixture of oats, 
winter wheat, barley and rye makes 
an excellent pasture during the first 
half of the summer. The clover will 
come on late in the summer and make 
pasture the following year, if the sea- 
son is at all favorable. 


Spring Seeding Alfalfa With 
a Nurse Crop 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am intending to sow alfalfa this 
spring with barley. I will put the al- 
falfa and barley on corn land, first 
plowing and then double disking and 
harrowing. I will drill the seed in at 
the rate of about twenty pounds of 
alfalfa and one bushel of barley per 
acre. Are those weights about right? 
I am in about the same latitude as cen- 
tral Iowa, and wish to know avout 
when I should sow the seed.” 

If the season is normal, the chances 
are that our correspondent will have 
good success with this method. One 


seed 





bushel of barley is thin seeding, but | 


for the sake of the alfalfa, it is best 
not to seed much thicker than this. 
Twenty pounds of alfalfa seed per acre 
is rather thick seeding, but a beginner 
had best use this amount until by ex- 
perimenting he has found that he can 
succeed with less under his own par- 
ticular local conditions. 

Our correspondent suggests plowing 
his corn land. Possibly it will pay to 
plow, but we would not be surprised if 
he could get just as good results sim- 





The ground | 


ply by giving several diskings and har- 
a firmer 


rowings. This would give 
seed bed; alfalfa delights in @ firm 
seed bed. 

When seeding with spring grain, 


some sow the alfalfa and grain at the 
same time, sending the grain down the 
drill spout, and the alfalfa through the 
grass attachment, covering the alfalfa 
by harrowing. Some think that it is 
better to wait until early in May. at 
which time the alfalfa is broadcasted 
and harrowed in. The harrowing does 
no harm to the young barley, and, in 
fact, it oftentimes does great good, in 
spite of appearances to the contrary. 





Green Manure Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I was very much interested in your 
article on vegetable matter in the 
soil. I wish to know how to conserve 
and increase the vegetable matter in 
my soil. It seems to me that plowing 
under the roots and stubble of clover 
does not add a great deal of vegetable 
matter. Hanling out all the manure 
made by feeding all of the crops pro- 
duced on the place will not build up 
the soil to where it was before men 
plowed it up. Could I plow under a 
crop of common red or mammoth clo- 
ver? If so, what time of year would 
you advise plowing, in a rotation of 
corn, wheat and oats?” 


We do not yet know as much about 
green manures as we should. We do 
know that plowing under a crop of 
clover will sometimes increase the 


corn crop by as much as twenty bush- 
els per acre, and the oat crop follow- 
ing the corn crop by as much as ten 
bushels. The best time to plow the 
green manure is not altogether settied. 
Some farmers like to plow under clo- 
ver for corn the preceding fall, while 
others claim they can get better re- 
sults by plowing under in April. 

Our correspondent is quite right in 
his assumption that it is impossible to 
maintain vegetable matter in a soil b 
plowing under the roots and stubble of 
clover once every four years, and by 
hanling out all manure. Something 
more than this should be done. This 
means either the production of more 
manure by the feeding of crops on 
someone’s else piace, or else the grow- 
ing of green manures 

There are a number of green mannr- 
ing plants which are worthy of trial. 
Giving red clover the use of the 
for a year answers the purpose f: 
well Sweet clover, however, seems to 
fit into the rotation justas well a 











clover, and produces a greater ma: 
vegetable matter to be turned un 
Sowing rye, or rye and veitch, in co 
in August, furnishes vegetable matter 
| which may be turned under in Aprilc 
| early May of the following spring 

| another corn crop. Cowpeas or soy 
beans may be sown in corn at the last 
cultivation. All of these things, how- 
ever, are more or less of aa experiment 
in the corn belt. In fact. while 
realize the necessity of adding vec 
table matter to the soil, we have n 
as yet determined the simplest an 
most convenient way of so doing. W 
are all of us at present feeling around 
in the dark. No one, however, will 
make any mistake experimenting with 
the red clover, mammoth clover, sweet 
clover, rye and vetch plants. Experi- 
menting with vetch, however, should 
be on a very small scale until seed 
gets cheaper in price. Cowpeas and 
soy beans are certainly worthy of trial 
in the southern half of the corn belt. 
Our readers who keep hogs and sheep 
should consider rape. When hogs and 
sheep pasture rape in the corn field. 
the result is the addition of almost as 
much vegetable matter as if the crop 
had been plowed under untouched. 


Hard Maple for Northwest 
lowa 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Will the hard or rock maple do 
here? Is it a hardy tree for this cli- 
mate, and is it tough enough to stand 
the heavy winds?” 

The natural range of the hard maple 
is as far north as Minnesota and as far 
west as eastern Nebraska and Kausas- 
It thrives on rich, well drained land, 
but soil which is at all poor or suscept- 
ible to drouth will not maintain it. The 
hard maple stands wind quite well, 
but seems to de susceptible to droutl. 
It is a slow-growing tree, and is plant- 
ed for the most part for ornament. 
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Fertilizer for Corn 
A northeastern Iowa correspondent 
writes: ; 
“J should like to know if it will pay 
to put a fertilizer attachment on 


me 

my corn planter, and buy fertilizer 
from the rendering works at $20 per 
ton, or else use wood ashes or potash. 


J] can get chicken manure from the 
produce house. Will it pay me to haul 
it seven miles and put it on my corn 
ground? I have a farm of 100 acres, 
and am in debt for it. The land will 
now produce from forty to fifty bush- 
els of corn per acre.” 

There is great difference of opinion 
as to the advisability of putting a fer- 
tilizer attachment on a corn planter 
for the purpose of distributing ferti- 
lizer in the hill or row with the corn. 
In the east, where they get much high- 
er average yields per acre than in 
jowa, they often follow this plan. Gen- 
erally, they drill in 100 to 200 pounds 
of a fertilizer containing two per cent 
nitrogen, eight per cent phosphoric 
acid, and two per cent potash. Some- 
times they use acid phosphate or bone 
neal. 

It is rather doubtful if commercial 
fertilizer pays on the average corn 
farm of northern Iowa. In our own 
experiments, we have been able to in- 
crease the yield six bushels per acre 
by the use of 250 pounds of fertilizer, 
costing $5. At the Iowa experiment 
etation, at Ames, they increased the 
yield five bushels per acre by the use 
of 250 pounds of fertilizer, costing 
$3.75. If the fertilizer had been used 
in smaller amounts and on poorer soil, 
it might have paid. Or, if we could 
have bought the fertilizer more cheap- 
ly, it would have paid. 

There is danger in dropping some 
fertilizers in the hills with corn, with 
the ordinary fertilizer attachment. We 
have seen corn that was fertilized in 
this way, distinctly stunted. When a 
period of hot, dry weather follows corn 
planting, the undissolved fertilizer, re- 
maining close to the hills of corn, of- 
ten seems to injure the young roots. 
We therefore favor a fertilizer attach- 
ment which mixes the fertilizer well 
with the soil. If such an attachment 
can not be had, the fertilizer should 
be drilled in the corn rows, not in the 
hills. Probably the most profitable 
amount under present conditions is 
100 pounds to the acre. We do not 
advise broadcasting fertilizer when it 
is used in amounts of less than 200 
pounds. 

As to whether or not it will pay our 
correspondent to use fertilizer from the 
rendering works, at $20 per ton, we 
cen not say without knowing the com- 
position of the fertilizer. Probably it 
is quite rich in nitrogen and phospho- 
rus, and is just as cheap or cheaper at 
£20 a ton than most commercial fer- 
tilizers are at $30 or $40. Wood ashes 
are rich in potash and lime, but we 
coubt if it will pay to go to the bother 
fertilizing corn with them by means 
{ fertilizer attachment. Chicken 
lanure is fully twi¢e as rich as ordi- 
‘Ty manure, and it acts more quickly. 
our correspondent can get it for the 
auling, it will pay him to use it un- 
ess he has some other pressing use 
for his time. 

_No one can tell just what commer- 
Cial fertilizers will do on different 
soils. We advise our readers to try 
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ent crops, but to go slow until they 
are sure that the increased yield pays 
for the fertilizer. On the average corn 
belt farm, ordinary barnyard manure 


“ad the cheapest and best fertilizer we 





Silage Valuation 


An lowa correspondeit writes: 
a have sold my farm, on which 
jere is a silo. By the first of March 
there will be about eight feet left. The 
ae 14x30 feet, and the silage is 
a z00d, and it was tramped in well. 
“€ corn yielded fifty bushels to the 


_ W hat do you think this silage 
“ vorth per foot? Corn is 65 cents a 
Sushel, and oats 50 cents; hay aver- 
i ‘rom $12 to $138 a ton.” 

in cee ee foot in the bottom ten 
5 By Pr atone tn silo should weigh 
Roane ‘590 pounds; of a 16-foot silo, 
“py aigy pounds, and of a 12-foot silo, 
sll pounds. This is assuming an av- 


qrelght of 50 pounds to the cubic 
eg any top foot of silage may weigh 
iy ond as 20 pounds to the cubic 
as ont the bottom foot may weigh 

much as 60 pounds to the cubic 








ROLLER BEARINGS 
Know Motor Car Values 


To know motor-car values you need to know the values of the parts. 


Because the motor-car is a machine. 
upon the rightness of its component parts. 


And its use-service-value depends 


No parts are more important to know than the bearings—because they 
safeguard the other vital moving parts that give “‘life’’ to the car. 
Where the Bearings Are: ' On the axle spindles in the hubs of all four wheels, in 


the steering knuckle heads, in the transmission, on the pinion shaft, each side of the 
differential—these are the hard service places where only the best bearings will stand 


up to year-after-year use. 
Bearings must reduce friction to almost nothing. 


gers, and the sudden increases in pressure that come with rapid travel on rough roads. 


They must sustain the weight of car and passen- 


They must also 


meet severe “end-thrust’’—the mass momentum of car and contents which press side-wise against the 
wheels as you round a corner. Keep both vertical load and ‘‘end thrust” in mind as you read further. 


Types of Bearings in Use: Anti-friction bearings may 
be divided into two general eg wi ag Mes se and 
Roller Bearings. These groups may be sub-divided thus: 


Ball Bearings Roller Bearings 
1. Annular. 2. Cup-and-Cone. 3. Straight. 4. Tapered. 


The illustrations show an example of each. -From the text with the 
pictures you will note these interesting facts: 


(a) Aroller carries more direct load in proportion to its diameter 
than a ball because it carries the load along a line instead of on one or 
two mere points. 


(b) Annular ball bearings have very little capacity for end-thrust, 
and straight roller bearings none, and they cannot be adjusted to 
take up wear. Hence they are often used with additional thrust 
bearings, and when sufficiently worn, they must be replaced. 


(c) Cup-and-cone ball bearings meet end-thrust to some extent, 
but only at great sacrifice of capacity for vertical load. 


(@) Cup-and-cone ball bearings can be adjusted—but this does 
not restore full efficiency because the slightest wear destroys the 
proper curvature of the ball race. 


(e) Timken Roller Bearings have greater capacity for both ver- 
tical load and end-thrust. Pressure is distributed over wide eur- 
faces, hence wear is minimized. The slight wear inevitablein any 
bearing cannot affect the taper of cone, rollersorcup. Therefore, 
simply moving these parts into slightly closer contact with each 
other brings cup, rollers and cone into the same relations that 
existed before the minute wear occurred. This ‘‘adjustment” re- 
stores the Timken Roller Bearing to full efficiency. 


The Conclusion is Irresistible: What's more, it is backed 
by the experience of several hundred thousand motorists with 
Timken Roller Bearings at the points of severest se?vice in the 
great majority of motor cars. 


Send for Free Book Giving Full Details 


Just ask for our book F-71 ‘‘On Bearings.” We'll also send 
{nteresting pamphlet ‘“‘The Companies Timken Keeps,’’ which 
gives names of all motor cars having Timken Bearings and 


tells where they are located in the car. 
The Timken Roller Bearing 


Company 
Canton, Ohio Detroit, Mich. 
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foot. The bottom ten feet will aver- 
age about 50 pounds. 

Silage made from corn yielding fifty 
bushels to the acre, with corn worth 
60 cents a bushel unhusked, should be 
worth from $3.60 to $4 a ton. In other 
words, the bottom ten feet of first- 
class silage in a 14-foot silo should be 
worth about $150. 


course a tendency to drink more than 
this, and in the winter less. It is prob- 
ably safe to say that the average hog 
drinks too much in summer and too 
little in winter for his own good. 

We doubt if our correspondent is 
giving his hogs too much water. It 
might be well for him, however, to es- 
timate how much water he is giving 
per hundred pounds of hog weight per 
day. Professor Dietrich ciaims that 
five months old pigs require eight 
pounds per hundred, pounds of live 
weight; six months old pigs, seven 
pounds; seven months old pigs, five 
and a half pounds, and hogs over eight 
months of age, four pounds. 





Water for Hogs 

A correspondent writes: 

“Ighave been told that I have been 
giving my hogs too much water. First 
thing in the morning I feed them corn, 
and.gfter they are done eating I give 
them all the water they will drink. 
The I mix tankage and milk with wa- 
ter,»and they drink about twice as 
much as they have already taken. Do 
you think that this is too much water 
for them?” 

The man who has paid the most at- 
tention to the proper amount of water 
for hogs is Professor Dietrich, former- 
ly of the University of Illinois. He 





Cowpeas With Corn for Silage 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“What kind of field corn, and what 
kind of cowpeas should we plant to- 
gether for silage? Do cowpeas and 
corn make a better silage than corn 
alone?” 

A number of our readers have tried 
out the cowpea and corn mixture for 
silage. They have claimed that their 
cows relished the mixture, and that 
they seemed to do a little better on it 
than on plain corn silage. Neverthe- 


has come to the conclusion that a 
properly fed pig, after eight months of 
age, requires about four pounds of wa- 
ter daily per hundred pounds of live 
weight. In the summer there is of 











less, these same men have in many 
cases gone back to corn silage with- 
out the cowpeas. When you ask them 
why they don’t use the cowpeas any 
more, they say that it is too much 
bother, or that he price of cowpea seed 
is too high. 

We advise experimenting with cow- 
peas and corn mixed for silage, but we 
do not advise anyone to plant the mix- 
ture extensively. The variety of corn 
which should be used is the ordinary 
field variety, or one which is just a 
little earlier than is commonly grown. 
Our Missouri correspondent could no 
doubt get along all right with Boone 
County White, Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
Johnson County White, or St. Charles 
White. As to the kind of cowpeas, 
we advise the Whippoorwill. The mix- 
ture may be sown together from the 
planter box, although this causes a 
rather uneven seeding. Some planters 
have a special cowpea attachment. 
Those who wish to secure a very even 
stand, and have no attachment, ought 
to go over the ground twice, sowing 
the corn the first time and the cow- 
peas the second. 

These same remarks apply fairly 
well to the seeding of soy beans with 
corn. In our experience, soy beans 
give better results than cowpeas north 
of central Missouri. 
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Does It Pay to Raise Two 
Litters of Pigs a Year? 


If the practice of the farmers of the 
corn belt in the past is to be taken 
as an answer, it does not. Whether 
that practice should be changed, and 
two litters a year grown instead of 
one, is a question that farmers would 
do well to consider. We have no defi- 
nite opinion on it, nor could we have, 
for the reason that many things have 
to be taken into consideration: for ex- 
ample, whether the farmer is using a 
forcing 
mainly on corn, or corn and grass, and 
selling them at six months old; or 
whether he intends to keep them as 
scavengers, as is the custom in the 
east. Then, again, the cost or keep, 
involving the cost per pig, is an im- 
portant consideration. 





process and growing his pigs ; 


| 


The practice in the past has led to : 


a weakened vitality in our hog stock, 
because it involved breeding from im- 
mature stock. That practice has been 
breeding largely from gilts, turning 
them into the fattening pen, using nec- 
essarily a pig instead of an aged boar, 
and thus decreasing the vitality. While 
that does not make cholera more like- 
ly to come, the decreased vitality 
makes it more fatal if introduced into 
the herd, than where older sires and 
dams are used. At least, this is our 
opinion. 

We have taken the trouble to make 
some estimates as to the cost of keep- 
ing a gilt from June 1st to June Ist: 
Corn, 1.5 pounds for 150 days, at 


67 cents per bushel .........$ 2.70 
Pasture ....- Lkbeeeene es esas ae 
DONOR -ceanssccakess (ceecueee .75 


Feed for four winter months be- 
fore farrowing— 
Corn, 4.5 pounds daily, at 56 


MED 5K655 54050 05S eRES ESS OS 5.40 
Tankage, oo Of a pound daily, 
SR ache eess esas snnes> 1.00 
Feed during sixty days of suck- 
li = 
Corn, 6 pounds daily, at 67 
cents [adbhsaubebebinsens - 432 
Oats, .5 of a pound daily, at 3 "33 
MI. cischounseseseus 35D 
Middlings, .5 of a pound daily, 
Pe ctsc cheb oe neeesas% A2 
Tankage, .5 of a pound daily, 
ee ee -75 
Oil meal, .5 of a pound daily.. 60 
Bran, .5 of a pound daily, at 
eee ee 39 
Extra feed for six pigs, from 15 
ek |. ee 7.00 


Interest on $30 investment in 
sow, feed and miscellaneous 
items for one year, at $6.90 ... 1.80 








Se 06 BO kwbiieeseesoes eae 1.00 | 
27.48 
Increase in weight of sow, 50 
i te ckassekewebesas 3.00 
Peed ee Or BOE icc ecsckn scene $24.48 
Cost per 50-pound pig, six in lit- 
i he nssaa sae kk ben eens soe SS 
Cost per pig at birth . sennes 1.78 


We would like to have the opinion 
of our readers on this estimate. Can 
they keep a brood sow cheaper than 
this? Can they grow pigs at suckling 
at less than $1.78 a head? Could they 
keep them cheaper if they used aged 
sows and aged sires, and produced two 
litters a year? It is easy enough to 
produce two litters a year. It is quite 
possible to produce three, in many 
cases, in a little more than a year. 
What is the cheapest way of geting 
our start in pig stock? 





Ventilate Your Barns 


The multiplication of animal dis- 
eases makes it imperative that in the 
future we should give more attention 
to the sanitary construction of our 
barns and sheds. Iowa is a compara- 
tively new state. Our early farm build- 
ings were erected with a view to the 
most pressing need of affording shel- 
ter from the severe winter weather, 
and with little careful thought to con- 
venience or the need of proper venti- 
lation. The main thought was to make 
the barns tight, and with the approach 
of winter they were well banked up 
with straw or manure, the cracks bat- 
tened, and everything made as tight 
as possible, to kep out cold and drafts. 
Barn room was seldom adequate for 
all of the stock carried, and in severe 
weather was crowded to standing 
room only. We know now that this 
plan was simply an invitation to dis- 
ease. We have learned that pure air 


— eee. 








and sunlight are even more important 
than warmth and shelter. We are be- 
ginning to learn that fresh air and 
sunlight are just as necessary as food 
if our animals are to thrive and make 
us money. The man who keeps his 
live stock in close, poorly ventilated 
stables is simply inviting such dis- 
eases as tuberculosis, and if they es- 
cape from actual disease, they lose 
heavily in failing to make the most of 
the high-priced food eaten. 

In later years, barns have been con- 
structed with more attention to venti- 
lation and light, but most of our barns 
and stables are of the old style. We 
can not afford to wear these out be- 
fore we provide more sanitary accom- 
modations for our stock. They should 
be remodeled to the extent necessary 
to provide the requiste light and ven- 
tilation for the thrift of our animals. 


} Now is a good time to figure on this 


work, and this spring is a good time 
to do it, while work is slack and car- 
penter work can be had at fair prices. 
Give some attention to this matter; it 
will be money in your pocket. 





Silage Information Wanted 


Every January and February, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer receives a large num- 
ber of inquiries from readers who ex- 
pect to move March Ist, and want to 
Know what the remainder of their sil- 


age is worth per foot in the silo. We 
have been answering these inquiries 
from the best information obtainable, 
and placing a value on the silage as 
accurately as possible, from the esti- 
mates which were made some years 
ago by Professor King, of Wisconsin. 
We do not know of any better author- 
ity than this. At the same time, it is 
very much to be desired that really ac- 
curate information should be avail- 
able. We suggest, therefore, to the 
various experiment station workers, 
that a series of actual weighing 
should be carried on. This can only 
be done satisfactorily under experi- 
ment station conditions. How would 
it do to build a silo on a pair of scales 
especially constructed for this pur- 
pose? If such a plan is workable, it 
would give us a lot of valuable infor- 
mation that can not now be obtained. 
We would know how much the silage 
weighed after the filling was complet- 
ed, would be able to get data as to 
shrinkage, and would know the num- 
ber of tens per foot of height. A co- 
operative arrangement between differ- 
ent stations would be desirable. One 
station could have a silo of a certain 
height and diameter, another of a dif- 
ferent height and the same diameter, 


| a third of still a different height, and 


a fourth of a differen? diameter, ete. 
We trust that something along this 
line can be done. 





Keeping Cured Pork 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What do you think about keeping 
brine cured meat in salt? I have tried 
keeping it in oats, but the oats will 
mold in spite of everything, making 
the meat taste. I always wrap the 
meat up in large twenty-pound sugar 
sacks, but nevertheless they will mold 
till they stick fast, with the result that 
the meat tastes of molded oats. What 
do you think of wrapping the meat in 
sacks in the same way, but packing 
it in barreled salt, in an empty barrel? 
What do you think it better? I have 
had good luck curing meat and smok- 
ing it, but can not keep it satisfac- 
torily.” 

Cured meat should be stored in a 
cool, dry place, preferably dark, where 
there is a good circulation of air. It 
should be hung so that no two pieces 
touch. One method of keeping out in- 
sects, which the Virginia farmers are 
said to use with good results, is to rub 
powdered borax over the fleshy sur- 
face of the meat. A coat of pepper 
thoroughly rubbed in is said to help 
keep out insects. But the best way, 
when meat is to be kept any length of 
time, is to wrap it first in paper and 
then sew it up in heavy muslin or can- 
vas. Sometimes, when it is desired to 
do an extra good job, this covering is 
painted with the following solution: 

Three pounds of barytes (barium 
sulphate-, .06 of a pound of glue, .08 
of a pound of chrome yellow (lead 
chromate), .4 of a pound of flour. The 


flour is dissolved in half a pail of 
water, the chrome yellow is dissolved 
in a quart of water in another vessel, 
and then added together with the glue 





to the flour solution. The whole is 
then brought to a boil, and the barytes 
slowly added, a constant stirring be- 
ing kept up meanwhile. As soon as 
made, the wash is put on the muslin 
covering of the meat. Pieces of meat 
thus treated, and stored where they 
will not touch each other, wiil keep 
almost indefinitely. 

Our correspondent’s plan of pack- 
ing the meat in salt may possibly work 
all right, but we suspect it will be bet- 
ter to use some modification of the 
method indicated in the foregoing. The 
important thing is to avoid having the 
pieces of meat touch each other. Meat 
has been successfully kept stored in a 
bin of oats, but care was taken to have 
it fairly well dried out before it was 
stored, and stored so that the pieces 
were well separated from one gnother 
by oats. 


Seeding Question 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


“I have a grain drill with a grass 
seed attachment. Sometimes I mix 
the seed with the oats, so that both 
are seeded at the same depth, and 
sometimes I put the grass seed in the 
attachment, in which case it is sprin- 
kled behind the disks on the surface, 
and gets no covering unless I drag 
afterwards. I have had success both 
ways, but would like to know which 
way you recommend for clover. Which 
would you advise if you found it was 
likely to be a dry season?” 

If the soil is ordinarily moist, clo- 
ver does best when covered not more 
than half an inch deep. Oats are gen- 
erally seeded from one to two inches 
deep, and if the soil is ordinarily moist 
or a heavy rain comes afterward, the 
clover has much trouble to reach the 
surface, if seeded at the same depth 
as the oats; but if the soil is very dry, 
and remains dry for a couple of weeks 
after seeding, the clover will probably 
come on best when seeded the same as 
the oats. In our average season, how- 
ever, we advise putting the clover in 
the grass seed attachment, and scat- 
tering the seed on the surface. It may 
take a little extra labor with the har- 
row or drag to cover it, but, one year 
with another, it will pay. 








Temporary Calf Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I would like to seed an acre and a 
half in the spring for calf pasture dur- 
ing the coming summer. The ground 
is quite sandy. What would you advise 
me to sow?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
sow per acre about two and one-half 
bushels of oats, three pounds of red 
clover, three pounds of mammoth clo- 
ver, one pound of alsike clover, and six 
pounds of timothy. He might also use 
a pound or two of alfalfa and sweet 
clover seed. If he has any other small 
grain seed on hand besides oats, we 
would suggest that he substitute some 
of this for the oats. A mixture of oats, 
winter wheat, barley and rye makes 
an excellent pasture during the first 
half of the summer. The clover will 
come on late in the summer and make 
pasture the following year, if the sea- 
son is at all favorable. 


Spring Seeding Alfalfa With 
a Nurse Crop 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT am intending to sow alfalfa this 
spring with barley. I will put the al- 
falfa and barley on corn land, first 
plowing and then double disking and 
harrowing. I will drill the seed in at 
the rate of about twenty pounds of 
alfalfa and one bushel of barley per 
acre. Are those weights about right? 
I am in about the same latitude as cen- 
tral Iowa, and wish to know about 
when I should sow the seed.” 

If the season is normal, the chances 
are that our correspondent will have 
good success with this method. One 
bushel of barley is thin seeding, but 
for the sake of the alfalfa, it is best 
not to seed much thicker than this. 
Twenty pounds of alfalfa seed per acre 
is rather thick seeding, but a beginner 
had best use this amount until by ex- 
perimenting he has found that he can 
succeed with less under his own par- 
ticular local conditions. 

Our correspondent suggests plowing 
his corn land. Possibly it will pay to 
plow, but we would not be surprised if 
he could get just as good results sim- 








ply by giving several diskings and har- 


rowings. This would give a firmer 
seed bed; alfalfa delights in a firm 
seed bed. 


When seeding with spring grain, 
some sow the alfalfa and grain at the 
same time, sending the grain down the 
drill spout, and the alfalfa through the 
grass attachment, covering the alfalfa 
by harrowing. Some think that it is 
better to wait until early in May, at 
which time the alfalfa is broadcasted 
and harrowed in. The harrowing does 
no harm to the young barley, and, in 
fact, it oftentimes does great good, in 
spite of appearances to the contrary. 





Green Manure Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I was very much interested in your 
article on vegetable matter in the 
soil. I wish to know how to conserve 
and increase the vegetable matter in 
my soil. It seems to me that plowing 
under the roots and stubble of clover 
does not add a great deal of vegetable 
matter. Hauling out all the manure 
made by feeding all of the crops pro- 
duced on the place will not, build up 
the soil to where it was before men 
plowed it up. Could I plow under a 
crop of common red or mammoth clo- 
ver? If so, what time of year would 
you advise piowing, in a rotation of 
corn, wheat and oats?” 


We do not yet know as much about 
green manures as we should. We do 
know that plowing under a crop of 
clover will sometimes increase the 


corn crop by as much as twenty bush- 
els per acre, and the oat crop follow- 
ing the corn crop by as much as ten 
bushels. The best time to plow the 
green manure is not altogether settled. 
Some farmers like to plow under clo- 
ver for corn the preceding fall, while 
others claim they can get better re- 
sults by plowing under in April. 

Our correspondent is quite right in 
his assumption that it is impossible to 
maintain vegetable matter in a soil by 
plowing under the roots and stubble of 
clover once every four years, and by 
hauling out all manure. Something 
more than this should be done. This 
means either the production of more 
manure by the feeding of crops on 
someone’s else piace, or else the grow- 
ing of green manures. 

There are a number of green manur- 
ing plants which are worthy of trial. 
Giving red clover the use of the land 
for a year answers the purpose fairly 
well, Sweet clover, however, seems to 
fit into the rotation just as well as red 
clover, and produces a greater mass of 
vegetable matter to be turned under. 
Sowing rye, or rye and vetch, in corn 
in August, furnishes vegetable matter 
which may be turned under in April cr 
early May of the following spring for 
another corn crop. Cowpeas or soy 
beans may be sown in corn at the last 
cultivation. All of these things, how- 
ever, are more or less of an experiment 
in the corn belt. In fact, while we 
realize the necessity of adding vege- 
table matter to the soil, we have not 
as yet determined the simplest and 
most convenient way of so doing. We 
are all of us at present feeling around 
in the dark. No one, however, will 
make any mistake experimenting with 
the red clover, mammoth clover, sweet 
clover, rye and vetch plants. Experi- 
menting with vetch, however, should 
be on a very small scale until seed 
gets cheaper in price. Cowpeas and 
soy beans are certainly worthy of trial 
in the southern half of the corn belf. 
Our readers who keep hogs and sheep 
should consider rape. When hogs and 
sheep pasture rape in the corn field, 
the result is the addition of almost as 
much vegetable matter as if the crop 
had been plowed under untouched. 


Hard Maple for Northwest 


lowa 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will the hard or rock maple do 
here? Is it a hardy tree for this cli- 
mate, and is it tough enough to stand 
the heavy winds?” 

The natural range of the hard maple 
is as far north as Minnesota and as far 
west as eastern Nebraska and Kansas. 
It thrives on rich, well drained land, 
but soil which is at all poor or suscept- 
ible to drouth will not maintain it. The 
hard maple stands wind quite well, 
but seems to be susceptible to drouth. 
It is a slow-growing tree, and is plant- 
ed for the most part for ornament. 
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Fertilizer for Corn 

A northeastern Iowa correspondent 
qrites: 

“J should like to know if it will pay 
me to put a fertilizer attachment on 
my corn planter, and buy fertilizer 
from the rendering works at $20 per 
ton, or else use wood ashes or potash. 
J can get chicken manure from the 
produce house. Will it pay me to haul 
jt seven miles and put it on my corn 
ground? I have a farm of 100 acres, 
and am in debt for it. The land will 
now produce from forty to fifty bush- 
els of corn per acre.” 

There is great difference of opinion 
as to the advisability of putting a fer- 
tilizer attachment on a corn planter 
for the purpose of distributing ferti- 
lizer in the hill or row with the corn. 
In the east, where they get much high- 
er average yields per acre than in 
lowa, they often follow this plan. Gen- 
erally, they drill in 100 to 200 pounds 
of a fertilizer containing two per cent 
nitrogen, eight per cent phosphoric 
acid, and two per cent potash. Some- 
iimes they use acid phosphate or bone 
meal. 

It is rather doubtful if commercial 
fertilizer pays on the average corn 
farm of northern Iowa. In our own 
experiments, we have been able to in- 
crease the yield six bushels per acre 
by the use of 250 pounds of fertilizer, 
costing $5. At the Iowa experiment 
station, at Ames, they increased the 
yield five bushels per acre by the use 
of 250 pounds of fertilizer, costing 
$3.75. If the fertilizer had been used 
in smaller amounts and on poorer soil, 
it might have paid. Or, if we could 
have bought the fertilizer more cheap- 
ly, it would have paid. 

There is danger in dropping some 
fertilizers in the hills with corn, with 
the ordinary fertilizer attachment. We 
have seen corn that was fertilized in 
this way, distinctly stunted. When a 
period of hot, dry weather follows corn 
planting, the undissolved fertilizer, re- 
maining close to. the hills of. corn, of- 
ten seems to injure the young roots. 
We therefore favor a fertilizer attach- 
ment which mixes the fertilizer well 
with the soil. If such an attachment 
can not be had, the fertilizer should 
be drilled in the corn rows, not in the 
hills. Probably the most profitable 
amount under present conditions is 
100 pounds to the acre. We do not 
advise broadcasting fertilizer when it 
is used in amounts of less than 200 
pounds. 

As to whether or not it will pay our 
correspondent to use fertilizer from the 
rendering works, at $20 per ton, we 
can not say without knowing the com- 
position of the fertilizer. Probably it 
is quite rich in nitrogen and phospho- 
rus, and is just as cheap or cheaper at 
$20 a ton than most commercial fer- 
tilizers are at $30 or $40. Wood ashes 
are rich in potash and lime, but we 
doubt if it will pay to go to the bother 
if fertilizing corn with them by means 
oi a fertilizer attachment. Chicken 
manure is fully twi¢ee as rich as ordi- 
Nary manure, and it acts more quickly. 
li our correspondent can get it for the 
hauling, it will pay him to use it un- 
less he has some other pressing use 
for his time. 

_No one can tell just what commer- 
cial fertilizers will do on different 
Soils. We advise our readers to try 
fertilizers in small amounts on differ- 
eit crops, but to go slow until they 
are sure that the increased yield pays 
for the fertilizer. On the average corn 
belt farm, ordinary barnyard manure 


ag cheapest and best fertilizer we 
re, 


nd 





Silage Valuation 


An Iowa correspondeit writes: 


“I have sold my farm, on which 
there is a silo. By the first of March 
there will be about eight feet left. The 
Silo is 14x30 feet, and the silage is 
tle good, and it was tramped in well. 

"€ corn yielded fifty bushels to the 
acre. What do you think this silage 
“a worth per foot? Corn is 65 cents a 
bushel, and oats 50 cents; hay aver- 
ages from $12 to $13 a ton.” 
ome average foot in the bottom ten 
a of a 14x30-foot silo should weigh 
opie ‘,600 pounds; of a 16-foot silo, 
— pounds, and of a 12-foot silo, 

90 pounds. This is assuming an av- 


craze weight of 50 pounds to the cubic 
he top foot of silage may weigh 
20 pounds to the cubic 
bottom foot may weigh 
60 pounds to the cubic 


foot. T 
as little as 

foot, but the 
@8 much as 








ROLLER BEARIN 
Know Motor Car Values 


To know motor-car values you need to know the values of the parts. 


Because the motor-car is a machine. 


upon the rightness of its component parts. 


No parts are more important to know than the bearings—because they 
safeguard the other vital moving parts that give “‘life’’ to the car. 

Where the Bearings Are: — On the axle spindles in the hubs of all four wheels, in 
the steering knuckle heads, in the transmission, on the pinion shaft, each side of the 
differential—these are the hard service places where only the best bearings will stand 
up to year-after-year use. 


Bearings must reduce friction to almost nothing. 


And its use-service-value depends 


They must sustain the weight of car and passen- 


gers, and the sudden increases in pressure that come with rapid travel on rough roads. They must also 
meet severe “end-thrust”—the mass momentum of car and contents which press side-wise against the 
wheels as you round acorner.. Keep both vertical load and “‘end thrust” in mind as you read further. 


Types of Bearings in Use: 


Anti-friction bearings may 


be divided into two general groups—Ball Bearings and 


Roller Bearings. 
Ball Bearings 


1. Annular. 


The illustrations show an example of each. 


2. Cup-and-Cone. 


These groups may be sub-divided thus: 


Roller Bearings 
3. Straight. 4. Tapered. 


From the text with the 


pictures you will note these interesting facts: 


(a) Aroller carries more direct loadin proportion to its diameter 
than a ball because it carries the load along a line instead of on one or 


two mere points. 


(b) Annular ball bearings have very little cepecity for end-thrust, 


and straight roller bearings none, and they cannot a 
Hence they are often used with additional thrust 


take up wear. 


adjusted to 


bearings, and when sufficiently worn, they must be replaced. 


(c) Cup-and-cone ball bearings meet end-thrust to some extent, 
but only at great sacrifice of capacity for vertical load. 


(4) Cup-and-cone ball bearings can be adjusted—but this does 


not restore full efficienc 
proper curvature of the ball race. 


because the slightest wear destroys the 


(e) Timken Roller Bearings have greater capacity for both ver- 
tical load and end-thrust. Pressure is distributed over wide eur- 


faces, hence wear is mini 


mized. The 


slight wear inevitable in any 


bearing cannot affect the taper of cone, rollersorcup. Therefore, 
simply moving these parts into slightly closer contact with each 
other brings cup, rollers and cone into the same relations that 
existed before the minute wear occurred. This ‘‘adjustment” re- 
stores the Timken Roller Bearing to full efficiency. 


The Conclusion is Irresistible: What's more, it is backed 


by the experience of seve: 


hundred thousand motorists with 


Timken Roller Bearings at the points of severest se?vice in the 


great majority of motor cars. 


Send for Free Book Giving Full Details 


Just ask for our book F-71 ‘‘On Bearings.” 


We'll also send 


interesting pamphlet ‘‘The Companies Timken Keeps,’’ which 
gives names of all motor cars having Timken Bearings and 
tells where they are located in the car. 


Canton, Ohio 


The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company 


Detroit, Mich. 
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foot. The bottom ten feet will aver- 
age about 50 pounds. 

Silage made from corn yielding fifty 
bushels to the acre, with corn worth 
60 cents a bushel unhusked, should be 
worth from $3.60 to $4 a ton. In other 
words, the bottom ten feet of first- 
class silage in a 14-foot silo should be 
worth about $150. 





Water for Hogs 
A correspondent writes: 


“Ighave been told that I have been 
giving my hogs too much water. First 
thing in the morning I feed them corn, 
and.gfter they are done eating I give 
them all the water they will drink. 
Thegw I mix tankage and milk with wa- 
ter,-and they drink about twice as 
much as they have already taken. Do 
you think that this is too much water 
for them?” 

The man who has paid the most at- 
tention to the proper amount of water 
for hogs is Professor Dietrich, former- 
ly of the University of Illinois. He 
has come to the conclusion that a 
properly fed pig, after eight months of 
age, requires about four pounds of wa- 
ter daily per hundred pounds of live 
weight. In the summer there is of 








course a tendency to drink more than 
this, and in the winter less. It is prob- 
ably safe to say that the average hog 
drinks too much in summer and too 
little in winter for his own good. 

We doubt if our correspondent is 
giving his hogs too much water. It 
might be well for him, however, to es- 
timate how much water he is giving 
per hundred pounds of hog weight per 
day. Professor Dietrich ciaims that 
five months old pigs require eight 
pounds per hundred, pounds of live 
weight; six months old pigs, seven 
pounds; seven months old pigs, five 
and a half pounds, and hogs over eight 
months of age, four pounds, 





Cowpeas With Corn for Silage 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What kind of field corn, and what 
kind of cowpeas should we plant to- 
gether for silage? Do cowpeas and 
corn make a better silage than corn 
alone?” 

A number of our readers have tried 
out the cowpea and corn mixture for 
silage. They have claimed that their 


cows relished the mixture, and that 
they seemed to do a little better on it 
than on plain corn silage. 


Neverthe- 





less, these same men have in many 
cases gone back to corn silage with- 
out the cowpeas. When you ask them 
why they don’t use the cowpeas any 
more, they say that it is too much 
bother, or that he price of cowpea seed 
is too high. 

We advise experimenting with cow- 
peas and corn mixed for silage, but we 
do not advise anyone to plant the mix- 
ture extensively. The variety of corn 
which should be used is the ordinary 
field variety, or one which is just a 
little earlier than is commonly grown. 
Our Missouri correspondent could no 
doubt get along all right with Boone 
County White, Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
Johnson County White, or St. Charles 
White. As to the kind of cowpeas, 
we advise the Whippoorwill]. The mix- 
ture may be sown together from the 
planter box, although this causes a 
rather uneven seeding. Some planters 
have a special cowpea attachment. 
Those who wish to secure a very even 
stand, and have no attachment, ought 
to go over the ground twice, sowing 
the corn the first time and the cow- 
peas the second. 

These same remarks apply fairly 
well to the seeding of soy beans with 
corn. In our experience, soy beans 
give better results than cowpeas north 
of central Missouri. 
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Simultaneous Sanitation With 
Hog Cholera 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In Missouri we are trying to get the 
farmers to substitute “simultaneous 
sanitation” for “simultaneous vaccina- 
tion—that is, to use “serum alone” 
and every possible means of killing 
the germs of the disease on the farms, 
instead of injecting virus deliberately 
into hogs to make them sick, to give 
them a little longer immunity. The 
results of the work which we are cCar- 
rying on show that the quickest way 
out of our trouble is to dwell stronger 
upon the farmer’s end of this prob- 
lem—that is, the application of prop- 
er sanitary measures, that of isolating 
in close quarters the first and every 
sick pig found in the ‘herd, that is a 
“voluntary quarantine” applied by the 
farmer himself to every sick pig, for 
the benefit of himself and his neigh- 
bors. 

We believe that he should follow up 
with simple and time-tested methods 
of disinfection—namely, burn up ev- 
ery dead hog, and every dead animal 
on the farm, and destroy infected ma- 
terial of all kinds by means of fire, 
whenever that is possible. The seeds 
of the disease do not stand fire, and 
when this can not be applied, use the 
next best practical means of killing 
the seeds of the disease; and that is 
fresh air slaked lime scattered liber- 
ally over the feeding lots, and after a 
day or so have the manure and litter 
scraped into piles, and add more lime. 
Let these heaps stand until thoroughly 
heated through by the slacking pro- 
cess, then later spread this manure on 
the fields, then apply another coat of 
lime to the clean feeding yards. Spray 
the inside and outside of the hog 
houses with a solution of hot lime, or 
with liquor-cresolis-compositus, three 
per cent solution. 

One of the best breeders of Missouri 
was able to re-stock his premises with 
hogs, without suffering further loss, 
and without the use of one drop of 
anti-hog cholera serum. Measures like 
this, if carried out by a considerable 
number of farmers in a neighborhood, 
will control hog cholera and ultimate- 
ly eradicate it. It is a matter of good 
cooperation among the farmers in do- 
ing a few simple things in farm sani- 
tation. 

While serum is a good thing, the 
road to success is not through the 
large application of serum, and cer- 
tainly not through the application of 
the serum simultaneous method, that 
keeps the disease in the neighborhood 
and places it on new farms where it 
did not exist before. 

In Missouri we now have five coun- 
ties organized along these lines, and 
the results are pleasing to the farmers 
of those counties. As rapidly as we 
can do so, we are going to start new 
groups of counties in this work, which 
we are carrying out through the close 
cooperation of the veterinary depart- 
ment and animal husbandry depart- 
ment, and farm management depart- 
ment, through the new agency of farm 
extension, which manages the details 
of administration. When it is neces- 
sary to apply official quarantines, such 








matters are referred to the proper of- | 


ficials of the state veterinary service, 
who have charge of the veterinary po- 
lice work. But, happily, the education- 
al features bring about better sanitary 
conditions, and there is rarely any oc- 
casion to enforce any veterinary po- 
lice regulations. Through this codp- 
eration we are teaching the farmers 
better methods of feeding, how to se- 
fect better for breeding vigoorus ani- 
mals, proper shelter, and the applica- 
tion of the sanitary measures men- 
tioned. More of this, and less of virus, 
is the Missouri slogan for the eradica- 
tion of hog cholera. 
J. W. CONNAWAY. 

Missouri. 


Feeding Hogs By the Illinois 
Standard 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Since the inception of the experi- 
mental work with swine at this sta- 
tion, practically all of the work has 
been along the line of feeds and feed- 
ing. For a number of years the efforts 
were mainly spent in the establishing 
of a feeding standard, now known as 
th® Illinois standard. In all of the 
tests being conducted at present, so 
far as is practicable. one lot at least 
is being fed according to this stan- 








dard, in order to have a definite basis 
for comparison of the results which 
are obtained. This makes it possible 
to get comparable results with the 
same sort of rations at different sea- 
sons of the year and with different 
ages and breeds of hogs. Besides this, 
it gives us a chance to compare the 
work of one year with that of another. 
Although this standard, which was 
worked out under the supervision of 
Professor William Dietrich, may not 
be perfect in every respect, it is es- 
sentially correct, and by carefully fol- 
lowing it, very economical, rapid, and 
uniform gains may be secured. 

In one lot of pigs fed according to 
the Illinois standard for the past eight- 
een weeks, using corn, middlings, bran 
and tankage as feeds, the average 
daily gain per pig was 1.3 pounds, re- 
quiring approximately 3.7 pounds of 
grain per pound of gain. In the lots 
where either rape or alfalfa, or rape 
and alfalfa, have been available for a 
similar period, and the pigs given grain 
in addition, they have made the gains 
on less feed per pound of gain, but the 
forage has not been taken into consid- 
eration in making this calculation. As 
a combined average for the lots on 
rape and those on alfalfa, where corn 
and tankage have been supplied in self 
feeders for eighteen weeks, we have 
gotten an average daily gain of 1.31 
pounds, using approximately 3.5 
pounds of total feed in addition to the 
forage per pound gain. The feed for 
these lots being made up largely of 
corn, was a little less expensive per 
pound than it was in the lot where the 
mill feeds were used to take the place 
of the forage. 

When a light feed of corn alone was 
supplied to the pigs on’ pasture, the 
forage being alfalfa in one lot, and al- 
falfa and rape in the other, the gains 
were not as large, the forage was eat- 
en closer, even though there were few- 
er pigs per acre, and the amount of 
grain required per pound of gain was 
less, it being 3.34 in these lots as an 
average for the entire period. The re- 
sults up to the present time for this 
season, aS well as those of previous 
seasons, seems to indicate that alfalfa 
is about the best forage crop that we 
have for this part of the state, espe- 
cially for summer feeding for market. 
We have continually obtained as large 
gains with it as with any other crop. 
It does not require a supplementary 
grain ration to be high in protein con- 
tent, on account of its composition, nor 
does it require any more grain per 
pound of gain, and in addition to this, 
we are able to get at least a ton of hay 
per acre during the early part of the 
season, when pasturing twelve pigs 
per acre, besides having the advantage 
of requiring very little labor by way 
of seeding or cultivation each year. 

During the summer of 1912, a test 
was conducted, lasting from May 11th 
to November 9th, in which the main 
problem was to discover the amount 
and kind of supplementary feed re- 
quired for rapid, economical gains with 
pigs put on forage as soon as they 
were weaned in the spring. In the 
test, involving four lots, pasturing at 
the rate of ten pigs per lot, as the 
alfalfa seeding was young and rather 
thin, two lots received corn alone and 
the other two corn, tankage, middlings 
and skim-milk, fed according to the 
Illinois standard for market hogs, as 
a full feed for them. With this as the 
general plan of the experiment, the 
results shown in the accompanying 
table were obtained. 





an eight-tenths ration of corn alone 
in addition to the alfalfa pasture. Oth- 
er data obtained here indicate that if 
one is to feed much over an eight- 
tenths ration of corn, it should be sup- 
plemented with a small amount of ni- 
trogenous concentrate, such as tank- 
age, skim-milk, or soy beans. 

It is interesting to note in the table 
that where the nitrogenous ration was 
fed in addition to the alfalfa (Lots 3 
and 4), the pigs left more forage in 
the field, consumed a more expensive 
ration, but did not gain more pounds 
to pay for it when compared with the 
lots getting a more simple and cheap- 
er ration (Lots 1 and 2). Almost equal- 
ly interesting is the fact that those 
fed a light ration ate the forage more 
closely, and made less gains per lot. 
With high-priced pork, the heavy grain 
rations (Lots 2 and 4) seem to be the 
most profitable, and when the price of 
hogs is down, provided the other prices 
remain constant, those which get more 
of their gain from the forage are the 
most profitable. 

W. J. CARMICHAEL. 

University of Illinois. 





Hog Pasture Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The inquiry of some of your Iowa 
subscribers, in a recent issue, about 
hog pasture, reminds me that I owe 
the Farmer a debt, for answering an 
inquiry of the same nature, last spring. 

I had about twelve acres of ground, 
divided into three lots, on which I 
wanted to establish a rotation of crops 
that would give me green feed for 
hogs. The land was all fallow, except 
about one and a half acres of blue- 
grass pasture, which would have to 
furnish green feed until I could grow 
something to take its place. In an- 
swering my inquiry, you requested me 
to report my success or failure at the 
end of the season. I have had some 
of both. 

April 3d, I fitted lot No. 1 (contain- 
ing about four and three-fourths acres) 
and sowed with oats and clover, sow- 
ing two bushels of oats per acre, which 
I found was too thick to give the clo- 
ver a fair chance. I got a good stand 
of both. Six or seven weeks after sow- 
ing, I turned in forty early spring pigs 
on the pasture, and two weeks later I 
turned in fifteen brood sows. Lot 2, 
containing about four and one-fourth 
acres, was disked and sowed in rape, 
April 14th. Lot 3, containing three 
acres, was planted in corn, June 6th. 
It soon became evident that the oats 
were growing away from the forty 
pigs and fifteen sows, so when the 
oats were headed out, and the rape in 
No. 2 being ready, I turned the hogs 
into the rape, and left the oats to 
ripen. 

I harvested four acres of the four 
and three-fourths sowed, and had 276 
bushels, machine measure (our thresh- 
erman gave us 34 pounds to the bush- 
el). Immediately after threshing, I 
plowed the oat stubble and broadcast- 
ed rye at the rate of two bushels per 
acre. 

About five weeks after sowing, I 
turned in sixty 100-pound shotes. The 
rye, like the oats, grew away from the 
shotes, and by the latter part of Octo- 
ber there was a thick mat of rye, six 
to eight’ inches high, so I turned in 
twenty-four spring calves and year- 
lings to help the pigs. I expect to 
sow clover on this lot in March or 
April, and keep the rye pastured off 
with brood sows and pigs, with some 
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Corn, 70 cents per bushel; middlings, $32 per ton; tankage, $50 per ton; 
skim-milk, 25 cents per cwt.; alfalfa hay, $10 per ton in the field. 


These results indicate that we can 
profitably feed hogs from weaning 
time to a marketable weight with prof- 
it, without getting outside of the prod- 
ucts of the farm. The greatest profit 
per acre or per pig, if we will consider 
pork and corn prices to be about as 
they are at present, according to these 
results, can be realized by using about 





help from ewes and early lambs, if the 
hogs can’t keep it short enough, next 
spring. 

The rape in Lot 2 furnished plenty 
of feed for all my hogs (some ninety 
head, big and little) until the corn in 
Lot 3 was ready. Mature sows run- 
ning on the rape got no grain what- 
ever, and kept in fine shape. This lot 





furnished considerable feed until we 
had killing frosts.. 

Owing to hot, dry weather, the corn 
in Lot 3 was a partial failure; in fact, 
not a half crop. But the corn, with 
the rape sown at the last cultivation, 
served to put my fattening hogs on 
full feed. 

My plan for next year is: Sow Lot 
3 in rape as early as possible. Lot 2 
is plowed, and will be planted in corn, 
with rape at the last cultivation. Lot 
1 is to furnish early rye pasture, and, 
if needed, later pasture of clover. Lot 
3 will be plowed and sowed in rye, in 
September. 

My plan is to have green feed for 
the hogs all through the growing sea- 
son. And the plowing and cultivation 
necessary to keep up the rotation will 
keep the Jand cleaner and in a more 
sanitary condition than by any other 
treatment. 

I hope that at least some of this ex- 
perience may be of use to our Wal- 
laces’ Farmer family. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Illinois. 





The Horse Supply of America 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In an editorial on “Breeding Draft 
Horses,” the statement is made that 
America is being drained of horses. 
This is an assertion that is misleading 
to American horse breeders. If Amer- 
ica is being drained of horses, the 
breeder wants to know why he can not 
sell his surplus stock at a fair price? 
He has bred them for sale. In years 
previous to this he has-been able to 
sell them. Now there is no market 
except at prices which mean no profit 
to him. 

I am sure Wallaces’ Farmer does not 
mean to rouse false hopes on the part 
of horse breeders. Coming in daily 
touch with the breeders, as I do, [ 
find this misconception. The breeders 
are bitterly ‘disappointed because the 
price offered for export horses is so 
low. The fact is that very few if any 
over 100,090 horses and mules have 
crossed the Atlantic for the great war. 
These were bought for about two- 
thirds their value under normal condi- 
tions. I have watched the English and 
French representatives inspecting the 
prospects. It was surprising the num- 
ber which they rejected. Of one thing 
I am sure, they took no animal not 
well worth the money. The truth is, 
they have purchased their horses and 
mules at a bargain. 

The war has injured the south by 
sending the price of cotton down to a 
less-than-cost price. This industrial 
depression has enabled them to get 
their horses at a bargain. Last year 
there was an actual increase of horses 
and mules of 263,000. There will be 
foals enough to come in the next four 
months to make this year’s increase 
as much more. The few demanded for 
export can not be felt in the effect, 
either upon the numbers or the price. 
The American horse breeder must de- 
pend upon home consumption. A prof- 
itable price for cotton will do more for 
the horse industry than a tenfold de- 
mand from the war zone. 

My advice to the horse breeders is 
to produce no more horses and mules 
for the next two or three years than 
their normal output. Now is a good 
time to cull out the inferior brood 
mares. Mares which in the past have 
been producing the small, iow-priced 
horses or mules. The indications are 
that the future demand will be fair, at 
least, for good horses. Tte war zone 
may call for a million war horses from 
this country without producing any 
shortage here, or without injuring our 
breeding stock. I would like to have 
the privilege of selecting for export a 
few hundred thousand of the misfit 
brood mares which are reproducing 
themselves, to the injury of their own- 
ers. There are over 21,000,000 horses 
on the farms in this country. There 
are more than 3,000,000 not on farms. 
All told, perhaps not more horses than 
the normal activities of the country 
demand. The depression, due to the 
war, makes this number too grext. This 
is why I am taking the position that 
this is a good time to get rid of the 
inferior brood mare. This is a good 
time to arrange to breed better horses. 

W. S. ANDERSON. 

Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

tion. 





Always feed milk at the same tem- 
perature. Hot milk one meal and cold 
the next will give calves digestive 
troubles. 
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Pasture Problem 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“JT have a piece of pretty good sandy 
loam upland, that I want to get into 
permanent pasture. I had thought I 
would seed it to oats early in the 
spring, together with a grass mixture 
of timothy, clover, blue grass and or- 
chard grass. To assist in getting a 
stand, I thought I would sow fertilizer 
also. I have no drill. Would it be 
practical to sow the fertilizer broad- 
cast on the land, when snow is on, 
and cultivate it in after the snow has 
melted. The land is not sidling enough 
so that the melting snow would wash 
the fertilizer off. Bone meal is worth 
$30 per ton, and 2-8-4 mixture costs 
$23 a ton. Which would be better to 
use? How much per acre will it pay 
to use? What variety of oats is best 
suited to this latitude? The land was 
in corn last year. After the oats are 
harvested, will the stand of grass be 
any better if it is not pastured at ali? 
How much grass seed ought to be 
sown in a mixture of this kind? Would 
it be policy to sow this seed without 
oats, or else with oats, and pasture it 
off about the time the grain begins to 
joint?” 

Our correspondent should test this 
soil with blue litmus paper. If the 
moist soil turns the blue litmus paper 
red, he should apply lime. From one 
to two tons per acre is about right. If 
he can get manure for one or two dol- 
lars a ton, we suggest that he apply a 
light coating of manure previous to 
plowing the land. It is rather doubt- 


ful if it pays to use commercial fer- 
tilizers for permanent pasture under 
corn belt conditions, but it is worth 
while to “try a bag” as an experiment. 
We do not have much choice between 
the bone meal at $30 a ton and the 
2-8-4 mixture at $23 a ton. Our corre- 
spondent should also get prices on acid 
phosphate. We would advise applying 
any one of these fertilizers at the rate 
of about 300 pounds per acre, after 
plowing. We advise against applying 
a 2-8-4 fertilizer or bone meal on snow. 

The Kherson, or any of the early 
short’ strawed varieties will give our 
correspondent good satisfaction. The 
cats may be pastured off if our corre- 
spondent needs the pasture, when they 
get to be four or five inches high. 

It is well to keep. an eye on the 
grass at all times, however, to see 
that it is not being injured by tramp- 
ing. If the oats are not pastured, and 
are growing rankly, and seem to be 
smothering the young grass, they 
should be cut for hay in June. A good 
seeding of grass per acre is four 
pounds of timothy, three pounds of 
orchard grass, two pounds of alsike 
clover, three pounds of red clover, and 
four pounds of blue grass. It might be 
wise to add a pound each of alfalfa 
and sweet clover to the mixture. 





Sweet Clover Information 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me anything about the 
seeding of sweet clover? How much 
should be sown per acre? How should 
it be inoculated? How can I get good 
seed? How much will it cost?” 

We are probably getting more re- 
quests concerning sweet clover than 
any other one subject at the present 
time. Thousands of corn belt farm- 
ers are evidently considering the sub- 
Stitution of sweet clover for red clo- 
ver. We are glad to see that so many 
of them will give sweet clover a trial, 
but we would be sorry if any large 
number of farmers seeded an exten- 
sive acreage, 
The proper way to look upon sweet 
Clover is aS a substitute for red clo- 
bie Like red clover, it is a biennial, 
oe ns Out at the end of the secoad 
year. Its chief advantage over red clo- 
Hi is that it grows more rankly. We 
Coubt very much if it is any easier to 
64 a stand with it. Like red clover, 
— practical way to seed it is with 
" or other small grain in the spring. 
be winter wheat or rye, it may be 
Monicasted in late February or early 
oe before the frost goes out, or it 
; &y be broadcasted later and har- 
orb ed in. Like red clover, sweet clo- 
Coes not make much growth the 
ao Summer, although in favorable 
ee it Sometimes furnishes a cut- 

ng of hay in the fall. One important 








John Deere Wheel Plows 


With Quick Detachable Shares 
Unscrew One Nut—That’s All 


John Deere Wheel Plows, known the country over as 
“Quality Plows” are now fitted with John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares—an exclusive John Deere feature. 
Eighty per cent of time 


No trouble to change shares. 
saved. No danger of damaging share. 
not weakened by bolt holes. 
in taking share off. 


Write for beautifully illustrated free booklets on John 
Deere Wheel Plows with Quick Detachable Shares. 





No danger of injury to hands 





Implements 








drop planter. 


Share is stronger— 


obtainable with any corn planter. 
tion” or natural drop, more accurate even than the edge 
We made the most successful edge drop 
planter and therefore take pride in the fact that this isa 
more accurate planter. 


The Accurate ‘“‘Oblique Selection” Drop 


John Deere Corn Planters 
John Deere No. 999 gives the-greatest accuracy in drop 


Has the “Oblique-Selec- 


Surface of hopper bottom and openings to seed cells are 


as easily. 








John Deere Spreader 
The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle 


The beater—the business part of a spreader—and all its 
driving parts, is mounted on the rear axle. 
You cannot get it on any other spreader. 
Here is what the beater on the axle means to you: 


patented feature. 


It means: No clutches to give 
taken off. 


It means: 
line—all thrown away. 


It means: 


dred parts are done away with. 
I 


means: 


co 


It means: 
down spreader, without stub 
means traction and strength. 


It means: 


ful. 


The John Deere Only Hip High 


The top of the box is only as high as your hips. 
You see where you 


John Deere Spreader is easy to load. 
place each forkful. 


To start spreading, you pull back the lever at the driver’s 
A boy can operate it. 


right—that’s all. 


Call on nearest John Deere dealer and see the spreader 
Write for “Farm Manures 
and Fertilizers”, a valuable text book free. 


with the beater on the axle. 








varying conditions. 


‘ows 








discs 





No chains to break or get out of 


Less than half the parts heretofore 
used on the simplest spreader—some two hun- 


Manure is not thrown on the axle— 
straw and trash cannot wind around it. 


You get big drive wheels and a low 


Drive wheels back out of way when 
loading — you see where you place each fork- 


FREE BOOK 


complete line of farm implements. Tells 
how to adjust and_use farm tool# under 
It is a practical encyclo- 
pedia of farm implements worth to 
you—a 168 page text book. 
It tells about John Deere Implements: 
pote emma § and harrows; corn 
beet toola; farm and mountain 


John Deere, Publicity Department, Moline, Illinois === 





This is a 


able than others, 
trouble— all 


oblique, or sloping, so that the kernels naturally move 
toward and fill the cells rapidly. 
tipped on edge first. 


Full Variable Drop 


Can be changed instantly to plant two, three or four 
kernels in each hill by shifting foot lever. 
drilling varied and change from hilling to drilling made just 


They do not have to be 


Distances in 


Notice These Improvements 


All corn plates on the John Deere No. 999 Planter have 
16 cells. Therefore, the same drilling distances are obtained 
with one of these plates as can be secured on planters that 
use 8, 12 and 16 cell plates, and without change of plates. 

Easily detachable runner. 
used in their place. 

Simplified check heads with reversible pulleys—more dur- 


Other furrow openers can be 


Check wire released by touch of toe. 


Disc marker without rope—no shifting of lines under mark- 


axles — that 


er rope when marker is changed from one side to the other. 
Underhung reel—easy to put in and remove from frame. 





John Deere No. 999 Corn Planter 


The 


Attachments 


Fertilizer and pea attachments can be furnished for this 


planter. These are easily put in place and are efficient. They 
do not interfere with the regular corn planting mechanism. 


Write us for free booklet ‘‘More and Better Corn.” It 


Mllustrates and de- 
scribes the most 


binders; hit-and-miss 
gasolene engines. 
Steel 
planters, implements you arein 


k as Pac 


e No. X-28, 


tells how to select and test seed corn, how to prepare 
seed bed and your gain in dollars and cents by using an 
accurate corn planter. 


jas Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them am 


Wagons; manure spreaders; portable and station- 
ary grain elevators and corn shellers; hay loaders, 
etackers, sweep rakes, mowers and side-delivery 
rakes, motor hay presses; grain drills and seeders; 
full line of chilled plows; grain binders and corn 
and volume-governing 


To get this book, free, state what special 
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THE TRADE MARK OF 
QUALITY MADE FAMOUS 
BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


in and ask for the 














thing must be remembered in cutting 
sweet clover hay—that is, to set the 
mower bar high. If it is set low, the 
stand may be entirely killed out. The 
second year, sweet clover grows at a 
tremendous rate, and a heavy cutting 
of hay will be ready early in June. 
There must be no delay in cutting 
this crop, for, by the time blossom 
buds appear, the hay is getting woody 
and keeps getting woodier and wood- 
ier. When cut before any blossom 
buds appear, sweet clover hay is of 
good quality, being fully as rich as 
alfalfa in the essential food com- 
pounds. Although some stock may not 
like the hay at first, they soon learn 
to appreciate it and do splendidly up- 
on it. 

At the present time, most of the 
sweet clover seed is in the hands of 
the big seed dealers, who advertise 
regularly in agricultural papers. They 





are charging for the hulled sweet clo- 
ver seed from $14 to $16 a bushel, and 
we would not be surprised if the price 
should go higher, as there seems to be 
a strong demand and only a fair sup- 
ply. Unhulled sweet clover seed may 
be bought for as low as $6 a bushel, 
but this seed runs only thirty pounds 
to the bushel, and but a small per- 
centage of it will germinate the first 
year. We advise our readers to use 
the hulled seed. 

The best and easiest way we know 
of to inoculate sweet clover seed is by 
the glue method. Dig up, dry, and 
finely powder some sweet clover soil. 
Moisten the sweet clover seed with 
glue water (water which has been 
made barely sticky with glue), and 
then sprinkle over the sweet clover 
the finely powdered soil. The object 
is to get a few fine dust particles ad- 
hering to each seed. Care must be 





taken not to get the glue water too 
sticky, for in such case there will be 
danger of the seeds clinging together 
in little balls. 

About half of the ordinary sweet 
clover seed will not germinate be- 
cause it is hard shelled. For this rea- 
son, it is necessary to sow fifteen or 
twenty pounds per acre. At the Iowa 
experiment station, they have rigged 
up a machine which scratches sweet 
clover seed, and causes the hard 
shelled seeds to germinate, in some 
cases almost doubling the percentage 
of germination. Of such seed, ten 
pounds per acre is probably plenty. 

With sweet clover seed at its pres; 
ent high price, we would not advise 
most of our readers to sow more than 
three or four acres. We have a feel, 
ing, however, that sweet clover is a@ 
coming crop, especially for those who 
have use for green manures. 
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Baby Beef and Pigs 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 


writes: 

“I wish that you would give me 
more information on the raising of 
baby beef, from the beginning to the 
end of the operation. How would I 
raise pigs profitably while raising 
baby beef? I would not have the milk 
necessary for raising the pigs if I 
were raising baby beef| I would like 
to market about 100 head of hogs and 
a carload of baby beef on 135 acres of 
land.” 

To turn off 100 head of hogs and 
a carload of baby beef each year from 
a 135-acre farm means good farming 
on good land. It is possible, but not 
probable, that our correspondent will 
be able to do this without buying ex- 
tra feed. 

The marketing of calves as baby 
beeves is just fairly begun in the corn 
belt and as yet few can be said 
to have mastered all the ins and outs 
of the business. By baby. beeves we 
mean steers or heifers from twelve 
to twenty months of age, weighing 
800 to 1,200 pounds, which are mar- 
keted fat. This is a form of the cat- 
tle feeding business which is expected 
to come more and more into practice 
as it becomes increasingly difficult to 
buy feeders. The professional feed- 
ers have not as yet taken to the baby 
beef game, but have been able to se- 
cure good yearlings, two-year-olds and 
three-year-olds at fair prices which 
could be finished off with less time 
and risk. 

When it comes to raising and fat- 
tening cattle on the same farm, it 
seems that the marketing of cattle 
as baby beeves will become profitable. 
On the edges of the corn belt, where 
land may still be had for less than 
$100 an acre, where there is an abun- 
dance of cheap pasture and grain 1s 
high priced, they may raise cattle 
and fatten at two or three years of 
age. But where the attempt is made 
to raise and fatten cattle on land 
worth more than $100 an acre, the 
man who tries anything else than 
baby beef will probably lose money. 

The first essential for the man go- 
ing into the baby beef business is to 
have cows which are of at least fair 
beef breeding. The buli should be 
of one of the pure beef breeds with 
excellent beef confromation. Unless 
the cows and the bull are both rich in 
high grade beef blood, the calves will 
have a tendency to grow two or three 
years before putting on fat. 

On the typical baby beef farm the 
calves come in the spring and are al- 
lowed to suck their dams for about 
the first six months. In those cases 
where the cows are fair milkers two 
calves are put to a cow and the other 
cows are milked. In a few cases all 
the cows are milked and the calves 
are given skim milk. .In some cases 
the calves are given no grain at all be- 
fore weaning, but the best policy is 
to start feeding grain when the calves 
are three or four weeks old. A mix- 
ture of crushed corn and oats is ex- 
cellent. It is always in order to give 
oats to calves when they do nct cost 
much more pound for pound than 
corn. When the calves are weaned 
one-half to a pound of oil meal should 
be added to the daily ration. After 
weaning, feed the calves all they will 
clean up in good shape for they must 
never lose their calf fat if they are 
to produce the most economical gains. 
Six parts corn to one part oil meal 
With a little oats added make an ex- 
cellent grain ration. Of this they may 
be eating only three or four pounds to 
Start with, but tow>crd the close of the 
feeding period, eight to twelve months 
later, they will be eating as much as 
twelve to fifteen pounds. The rough- 
age ration should be clover or alfalfa 
hay and corn silage. Silage is not 
absolutely necessary so far as the 
calves are concerned, but if the cows 
are to be kept economically on high 
priced land, they should be fed corn 
silage under this system. To start 
with the calves may be eating as 
much as five or six pounds of hay 
and ten pounds of silage, but as the 
feeding period advances, the rough- 
age may be cut down and the grain in- 
creased. It must always be borne in 
mind that the object is to get these 
calves fat as quickly as possible. If 
they are roughed along, the tendency 
will be for them to grow, and once 
they start to grow, it will be diffi- 
cult to fatten them much. Under this 
system it takes to fatten the average 
baby beeve, ahquj fifty, bushels of corn, 





one-fourth to one-half ton of clover 
hay, one-half to one ton of silage, and 
300 to 350 pounds of cottonseed or oil 
meal. 

The cheapest winter ration for the 
mothers of baby beef calves is thirty- 
five to forty pounds of silage, and 
five pounds of clover or alfalfa hay. 
Another cheap ration is forty to fifty 
pounds of silage and a pound or two of 
cottonseed or oil meal. This is in 
case the cows are merely raising their 
calves; in case they are being milked, 
it will be necessary to feed more 
grain. In the summer time these 
cows will be given merely the run of 
good pasture, or if the land is too 
high priced for pasture, will be fed 
silage and hay. 

Under the plan we have outlined 
our correspondent’s cows will require 
during the winter about seven acres 
of silage and seven acres of clover 
hay meadow. During the summer 
they should have the run of thirty to 
thirty-five acres of pasture. The 
calves will require about two acres of 
silage, twenty acres of land in corn 
for grain, and five or ten acres of 
clover hay meadow. For his baby 
beef ration our correspondent will 
therefore require about thirty-five 
acres of pasture, twenty acres of corn 
for grain, ten acres of silage, and fif- 
teen acres of clover weadow. For the 
sake of rotation, and in order to get 
the clover started, oats might be sub- 
stituted for part of the corn. Pound 
for pound, oats are of about the same 
value for baby beeves as corn. For 
properly fattening his 100 hogs our 
correspondent will require the prod- 
uct of about thirty acres of good corn. 
In addition it will probably be neces- 
sary for him to buy two or three tons 
of tankage in order to get the most 
economical results with his hogs. 

Skim-milk is a big help in a pig ra 
tion, especially at weaning time. It 
is not, however, an absolute necessity, 
for it is possible to get along without 
it by a skillful use of tankage, mid- 
dlings and oil meal. If, however, our 
correspondent can buy buttermilk, it 
would probably be best for him to use 
it at weaning time. 

Before our correspondent throws 
himself unreservedly into this baby 
beef and hog feeding venture, he 
should make certain that it will be 
possible for him to secure fairly good 
beef blood in his cows, and excellent 
blood in his bull. He should see his 
way clear to build a silo in case he 
does not already have one, and he 
should make plans for putting in sev- 
eral acres of alfalfa, both for hog pas- 
ture and to furnish hay for the cows 
and calves. If our correspondent gets 
good beef blood, if he puts up a silo 
and grows alfalfa, if he pushes these 
calves along rapidly from birth, and if 
he keeps his eyes open at all times, 
he may be able to make quite a suc- 
cess on his 135-acre farm. He must 
remember, however, that the success- 
ful raising and marketing of baby 
beef is a harder task than feeding 
two or three-year-old steers for five or 
six months. 


Good Alfalfa Advice 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I am not raising alfalfa on a large 
scale, but rather raising it largely on 
a small scale. My first attempt was 
about ten years ago, when I twice 
tried sowing it in the spring, without 
success. 

I next undertook an experiment in 
which I treated one acre in twelve dif- 
ferent ways, viz.: (1) Applied manure 
to one-fourth acre; (2) added lime to 
another one-fourth; (3) added bone 
meal to the third one-fourth; and (4) 
no treatment to the last one-fourth of 
an acre. Then the plot was divided 
cross-wise into thirds, and each one- 
third treated as follows: One-third 
inoculated, one-third inoculated and 
cultivated, one-third no treatment. 
Thus the acre was cut into twelve 
plots, each plot reeciving a treatment 
of its own, and different fo any other. 

On this acre, i got a perfect stand, 
although it was sown as late as August 
12th. The first fall there was not 
much difference in the different plots, 
but by the second year it varied from 
a good stand on the best portion— 
where it was manured and inoculated 





—yielding three tons per acre, down to | 


nothing on the parts where no treat- 
ment was given. From this experiment, 
I gleaned that where ground was very 
highly manured, alfalfa could be suc- 
cessfully grown without inoculation; 
hut that the inoculated portion was al- 





ways a little darker green. Neither 
the lime nor bone meal seemed to 
have any appreciable effect on the al- 
falfa. 

The preparation of the seed bed is 
very important. The ground should be 
treated in such a manner as to con- 
serve the moisture as much as pos- 
sible yp to sowing time. It should be 
firm to w:ithin an inch of the top of 
the ground. Many make the mistake 
of having the ground too loose. The 
result is that the soil dries out too 
quickly, and the little roots can not 
get nourishment. 

A drill is the best implement for 
sowing, as it gives the seed an even 
covering. The depth to plant varies 
with different soils, and also depends 
upon the amount of moisture in the 
soil at the time of planting; about the 
same depth as common clover is about 
right. A good top dressing of fresh 
manure is excellent for the newly seed- 
ed alfalfa, applied as soon as the 
ground freezes sufficiently to hold up 
the spreader. 

Sweet clover dirt, or dirt from an 
alfalfa field, has been used for soil in- 
oculation in this locality. Many farm- 
ers have been mixing in a small quan- 
tity of alfalfa seed with the common 
clover seed, and a number of their 
meadows have alfalfa plants scattered 
all over them. While this does not 
add much to the hay (as it is not cut 
at the right time for alfalfa), I be- 
lieve it is a good way in which to in- 
oculate the soil. There are several 
fields of alfalfa in this county, varying 
from one-half an acre to ten acres, and 
nearly everyone growing it is very en- 
thusiastic over the results. However, 
it does not seem to pay to let it stand 
long here, as the blue grass and tim- 
othy have a tendency to work into it 
wherever there is a chance. 

A few of the many essential requi- 
sites to the successful growing of al- 
falfa are: Good, rich, well-drained 
land; a good seed bed; a top dressing 
of manure after freezing; a good 
growth left for winter protection. It 


has been my experienec that alfalfa- 


does not winter kill any easier than do 
common clovers. 
H. A. McCAFFREE, 
Bremer County, Iowa. 





The Experience of a Tenant 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was much interested in your ar- 
ticle in the issue of January 22d, on 
the subject of tenancy in the corn belt. 
I have been a tenant for about ten 
years. In the fall of 1912, I rented a 
thin, run-down farm for cash, for one 
year. I did business with the agent 
of the owner, as the latter lived far 
away, and did not seem to know much 
about the place, and apparently cared 
less, as the agent seemed to have dif- 
ficulty in getting satisfactory replies 
to letters. At the time we rented the 
farm, we knew that there was no hay 
land. I began to talk about putting 
down some land for hay, and asked 
the agent to furnish the seed. Finally 
spring came, and I received no satis- 
faction with regard to grass seed. I 
then tried to rent for a term of years, 
so that I would be reasonably safe in 
furnishing the seed myself; but I got 
little encouragement in this. Just at 
seeding time, the agent told me he 
did not believe in changing tenants 
when he had a good one, so I took the 
risk, borrowed the money, and bought 
and sowed grass seed to eleven acres. 

We paid the farm rent when it be- 
came due, and then the agent paid me 
for the grass seed after he had seen 
we had a good stand. Incidentally, he 
raised the rent for the next year $31 
on the 136 acres, so that I paid for the 
grass seed after all. 

In the meantime, we were ambitious 
to try a piece of alfaifa. We set aside 
two and a half acres for that purpose, 
manured it well, kept it plowed and 
harrowed, to sprout and kill all the 
weeds, and asked the agent to furnish 
the necessary seed. When the 20th of 
July came, I had received no encour- 
agement with regard to this seed. I 
then asked for a lease for another 
year, so that I would feel safe in buy- 
ing the seed myself. The agent claimed 
he could get no answer from the land- 
lord. Finally, I sowed this two and a 
half acres to millet, and got some- 
thing off of it after all. I was not able 
to arrange for the lease for the year 
following until October. Had I known 
definitely, I could have done my fall 
plowing in August. 

I was determined to raise a better 
crop the next year, so I fed a load of 





cattle, having to buy a straw stack, a 
hay stack, and 800 bushels of corn. [ 
hauled out the manure, and also a lot 
of old manure which had accumulat- 
ed on the place by the previous ten- 
ant. In order to handle these cattle 
profitably, I was obliged to build 240 
rods of fence. I had to furnish my 


-own water tank, and make a number 


of other improvements. This year we 
grubbed out haif an acre of stump 
land at our own expense. We built a 
flight of cement steps so we could use 
the cellar to advantage. We had to 
buy a set of storm windows to keep 
the children from freezing fast to the 
floor. We had to make our own chick- 
en house windows, or go without, as 
the others were broken by the previ- 
ous tenant, and the windows had been 
nailed up. 

The second summer, I was so anx- 
ious to make a trial of alfalfa, that I 
got the seed myself, and sowed two 
and a half acres. I got a fine stand. 
Now comes the agent, and says that 
the farm is worth more rent, and we 
must increase the rent for next year 
by $100, or let a lot of our own hard 
work go for nothing. On this farm 
there is a nine-acre pond in the mid- 
dle of the main field, which we must 
plow around or mud through. I was 
ambitious to tile out this piece, and I 
offered to haul the tile, and to fill the 
ditch, and to board the workmen with- 
out charge; but nothing was done, and 
I had to lose that much ground for 
which I paid rent. 

I think my experience is not a great 
deal different from the experience of 
many other tenants. 

IOWA READER. 





Birds and Insects—The United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., has a bulletin called Farmers Bul- 
letin No. 630, on some common birds use- 
ful to the farmer. It contains twenty- 
seven pages and twenty-three _ illustra- 
tions, and discusses the food habits of 
more than fifty birds that are reckoned 
among the friends to the farmer. The 
bulletin may be had on application to the 
department. 











The Original Genuine 


‘Schultz Hog Oiler 


ag Oiler With the eS Arms 


The SCHULTZ has no open pan, 
wide surface wheel or roller to act as 
a filth collector and applier and to 
soak your hogs from head to tailin a 
wasteful manner, Our sanitary flexi- 
ble contact arm is only one inch wide 
and applies the oil in an economical 
way and only just where itch is located 
and where the lice are working. No 
tomato can tin used in the construc- 
tion of our massive built oiler. The 
only oiler having arms hinged from 
top, thus giving pigs a chance to oper- 
ate oiler as readily as grown-up hogs. 

Cheap imitations have arms hinged 
from bottom; one oiler guaranteed to 
take care of 250 hags. No medicated 
oil graft. Send for our big free Hog 
‘ Oiler Book. Agents and dealers want- 
Luma ed everywhere. 


\ POWER CREEK MFG. CO., 
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A BUILDING—NOTA 
BARRE The frame construction of tke 


Unadilla 
Silo makes 
it the easiest to erect and 
keep air-tight as well as the Pa 
most rigid. It preserves silage fj 
perfectly. The many conven- 
iences of the 
UNADILLA SILO 
make it the most desirable silo 
on the market. All adjustments f Gf 
made from the ladder. Doors 
cannot stick or warp. 
shoved out, not pitched over 
doors. Thousands of satisfied 
users attest to its superior- 
ity. among whom —s7 S$. GOV'T and 
BORDEN'S MILK CO. ITE TODAY FOR & : 
PREE ¢ Copy of" “Bleger Silo . 
rofits.’’ it tells WHY and HOW®HEY MEET EVERY REED. 
page de! Unadilla Silo Co., 
. Ninth St., Des Moines, Iowa 
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OTTAWA MFG. CO., 210 King St., Ottawa, Kans. 


Save The Spring Pigs 


THE HAWKEYE Portable House is th 
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Work of the lowa Farm 
Adviser 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When the county agents met at the 
Iowa State College recently for one 
of their periodical conferences, they 
held an experience meeting, in which 
nine of them stood up, one after an- 
other, and told in a few words what 
they were doing in their counties. 
There wasn’t anything of oratory in 
the stories, but there were facts, and 
ihe facts were convincing that every 
man had been on the job every work- 
ing day of the year, and‘that he had 
been “delivering the goods.” 

Every agent had to deal with hog 
cholera, and altogether they brought 
about a saving of something like 35,- 
000 to 40,000 hogs, through the use of 
serum, and that amounts to $300,000, 
at a low estimate. Through the activi- 
ties of these nine men, some thousands 
of acres of alfalfa were seeded, and 
that promises returns of a good many 
thousands of dollars a year. They laid 
the foundation for a hizher standard 
of seed corn, better adapted to their 
respective counties, and for better care 
of the crop, which will undoubtedly 
add from five to ten bushels to the 
average yield per acre in these coun- 
ties. They set farmers to work con- 
serving their soils; they interested 
them in building silos; they encour- 
aged them to eliminate smut from oats 
by the use of formaldehyde; they or- 
ganized cow testing associations that 
will increase milk production and 
profit to the extent of $3,000 annually 
in each association. Perhaps not an 
agent among them who did not help 
his farmer employers to save or make 
at least $30,000 in the year. Alto- 
gether, they were worth probably at 
least $500,000 in the year to their 
counties, directly and indirectly. 

These nine men did something else 
that can’t be measured in terms of 
cash—they brought the farmers into 
closer relationship; they set the idea 
of codperative working among them, 
and through it all, they stimulated the 





- Get the Full Benefit of 


Faire inane Grigetinnge egigCES 





Men’s 5S Acre Contest. 


harrowing. 


Swift’s Fertilizers drill perfectly. 
become a part of the soil. 


Swift & Company 





farm produce to its fullest extent. 


Average per Acre D> 
Shelled Corn 


The wheat you put in last Fall should be top 
dressed this Spring. The fertilizer may be drilledor broad- 
casted. If broadcasted, it should be worked into the soil by teer 
If you use a drill, lift the disks so the wheat 
willnot be injured. Apply up to the time wheat is 4inches 
high. The choice of theright fertilizer is of absolutely vital importance. 
They do not leach away, but 
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OU are facing the greatest opportunity . merican farmers have ever known. Now, if ever, is the time to make your 

\ Big crops require large quantities of available plant food. Swift’s Fertil- 
izers supply the available plant food, insuring a quick, vigorous growth and early complete maturity. 

have used Swift’s Fertilizers in the past will use more than ever before this year to take fu!l advantage of war prices. 
If you have never used Swift’s Fertilizers, now is the time to begin. 


Prize Winners Use Swift's Fertilizers 
Blood, Bone and Tankage Always Win. 






Arnett Rose, Ohio Champion, 
Norris McHenry, ie 112. 13 bus. Alger, Ohio. 153.90 bus, 
Hi ’ ighest in St 

cepleenenaeinen pennir tienes Harold Doster, Mayfield, Ohio 92.6 bus. 
G. W. Thompson, 104.22 bus. Champion Cuyahoga Co. ‘ 

Letts, Ind. Ray Friedersdorf, 128.8 bus. 
Paul Patram, 100.2 bus. a lizabet :town, Ind. Highest in State 

Columbus, Ind. f RED STEER Sherman Magaw, 103.45 bus. 
David Dunn, 98.03 bus, i BRAND Edinburg, Ind. i 

Columbus, Ind. H Gerdon Reap, 97.451 

V— & Enos | Elizabethtown, Ind. 
‘Top Dress Your Wheat me. S oe 
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Boys’ 1 Acre Contest. 


For the Biggest Yield of All Crops 


2 Swift’s Brands for various crops and soils are the 

Look for the Red Si onevery result of twenty-five years practical experience. Swift's 
sack: ftssvour fuaranteeof dealers furnish the brands that have made other farmers 

e 4 the most net profit on similar soils and crops. 

Swift's Fertilizers are good drillers—best crop producers. Jf you can 

not buy Swift’s Fertilizers from your local dealer, write uc direct. 

Place Your Order Now. 


Agents Wanted in Unoccupied Territory 
Dept. K U. S. Yards 


Those who 


Yield per Acre 
Shelled Corn 





Chicago, Illinois 








one of the real problems of the move- 
ment. 

The counties which are now organ- 
ized are Clinton, Scott, Blackhawk, 
Clay, Wright, Montgomery, Henry, 
Muscatine, Greene, and Des Moines. 
Only seven of the agents are shown 
in the photograph; the other three 
evaded the photographer at the time 
he was rounding up the agents to take 
their pictures. 

F. W. BECKMAN, 

Iowa State College. 
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MEN BEHIND THE AGRICULTURAL COUNTY AGENCY WORK IN LOWA. 


R 3 rom left to right.—C. W. 

A. A.B 

Director Agricultural Extension 

Social life of the rural districts of 


their counties as it has never before 
been stirred. One agent held more 
than 150 different meetings in the year 
attended by something like 8,000 
People. Another arranged big town- 
Ship school pienices in every township, 
bringing thousands together as they 
had never before been brought togeth- 
er. More than one of the agents de- 
Clared that from this line of work 
Would probably come the finest results 
of his labors. 
" If the work of the county agency 
fad been carried on in every county 
in Jowa, its value would have ap- 
prvached $5,000,000 for the year. It 
ve — work, extending the movement 
tgs parts of the state, but it is mak- 
Of eres Over the greater part 
ll cd year, nine counties were or- 
10 ed. At the present time, there 
: ten, and several more are ready to 
an agent in the field, awaiting only 
© finding of the right man, which is 
beg LidEE ULiddider 


rete tataasci*t 





Davis, Greene County, G. R. Bliss, Scott County, W. A. Posey, Clay County, 
Davidson, Montgomery County, Dean Chas. F. Curtiss, State Leader, J. W. Coverdale, Siate Supervisor, 
irger, Black Hawk County, N. L. Mosher, Clinton County, Don E. Fish, Henry County, R. K. Bliss, 


Alfalfa a Substitute for Clover 
in Rotation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


In my limited experience with alfal- 
fa, I see no reason why it can not be 
successfully used as a substitute for 
red clover in a five-year rotation. Ina 
shorter rotation, I do not think we 
would receive the full benefits of the 
large root system which makes the al- 
falfa plant so much superior to the clo- 
vers as a soil builder. 

It is the root system of the alfalfa, 
that is, the size and ability to pene- 
trate our compact clay subsoil of the 
southern part of Iowa, that will prove 
its superiority over the clovers, and 
that is aside from any added fertility 
that it may store up in the soil. We do 
not need the added nitrogen so much 
as we do the breaking up and aerating 
of the clay subsoil, which has the ele- 
ments of plant food in abundance if | 





only it can be put in physical condition 
for the plants to utilize it. 

I know of no other way that this 
penetrating of subsoil can be so cheap- 
ly and effectively done as by the alfal- 
fa root system. I am satisfied from my 
experience and observation that one 
season’s growth of the alfalfa will 
fully equal two years’ growth of red 
clover in size and penetration of the 
roots, and that two years’ growth of 
the alfalfa roots will be from five to 
ten times that of clover, and of course 
the alfalfa will increase in size of 
roots up to five or even seven or eight 
years. 

I believe that the greatest benefit 
will be had by plowing up the second 
or third year’s growth, because then 
the roots will die and decay, thereby 
forming a perfect system of open 
channels for the entrance of water and 
air, and the roots of all other plants. 

I know that the common objection to 
this rotation is the prevailing opinion 
that alfalfa is so much harder to get 
established than clover; that when it 
is once established, it should not be 
disturbed for a long period of years. 
My experience of four or five years 
with it proves to me that that opinion 
is entirely unfounded, as in all my 
seedings of alfalfa, it has made very 
good stands, while three years out of 
four the clover has been almost or 
quite a failure. And all my seedings 
of alfalfa have been in April, with 
oats for a nurse crop. Twice making 
for hay in June, and twice harvesting 
with the binder in the usual way. 

FRED WOOLEY. 

Decatur County, Iowa. 





Lime for Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“The farmers around here are put- 
ting lime on their farms a great deal. 
I can’t afford to put it on in such large 
quantities this year. I have a ferti- 
lizer attachment that I used in Indiana 
one year for commercial fertilizer. It 
drops four inches behind the hill, and 
I want to know if I could get good re- 
sults by putting lime with my corn. If 
so, how much should I use to the 
acre?” 

Corn stands considerable acidity. In 
fact, on the average corn belt soil, 
lime will increase corn yields only in- 
directly. Lime has its biggest influ- 
ence on clover and alfalfa. By pro- 
moting the growth of these plants, it 
increases the vegetable matter and ni- 
trogen in the soil, and thus indirectly 
greatly increases the yield of corn. It 
will not pay our correspondent to dis- 
tribute lime in his corn field in small 
quantities with the fertilizer attach- 
ment. Ordinarily it is best to apply 
at least a ton of lime to the acre on 
land which is to go in clover or alfalfa, 





Planet Jr. 
HarrowWheel Hoe 


Planet Jr. tools save time, lighten 
labor, and get bigger, better crops 
at less cost. Designed by a prac- 
tical farmer and manufacturer with 
over 40 years’ experience, Last 
alifetime. Fully 

# guaranteed, 


Planet Jr. 


Stronger, steadier in action, and culti- 
vates more thoroughly than any other har- 
row made. Nom-chesing steel 
wheel. Invaluable tothe market- 
gardener, trucker, tobacco or 
small-fruit grower. 


No. 16 Planet Jr. Single 
WwW 


heel Hoe, Culti- 


vator, Rake 
and Plow 


Sow, 

The highest type of Single Wheel Hoe 
made. Light but strong, and can be used by 
man, woman, or boy. Will do all the culti- 
vation in your garden in the easiest quickest 
and best way. Indestructible steel frame. 
72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) free’ 

Describes 55 tools, including Seeders, Wheel Hoes, 
Horse Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and Beet-Cultivators. 
Write postal for it. 


SLALLEN& COQ Box1i08W Phila Pa 
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Journal were reared at 
the plow and they know 
what’s what and how to 
help you. 


You are invited to try it--It proves something to 
you that more than 800,000 farmers already approve 
the paper. Five years, $1. Any time you are not 
satisfied you get your money back. 


The Farm Journal 


134 -Washington Square Philadelphia 
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For Your Special Need 
No matter what your require- 
ments are, we have a plow that 
fits your need in size, style and 
price; a plow that will do perfect 
work under every soil condition 
and insure you better crops. 


—made by the world’s oldest plow- 
builders—stand for recognizéd 
leadership. They make your plow- 
ing outfit a one-man affair, operated 
from the engine cab, saving time, 
labor and effort. Good plowing is 
essential to good harvests. Select 
the plow that is correctly designed 
to perfectly turn the soil. 
fiend: today for NEW BOOK, 
Power- ng For Profit.’ 
GRAND DETOUR PLOW ) COMPANY 
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Last Years Longer 
T. & T. Steel Fence Posts 


are most economical from every 
viewpoint. Wooden posts last 
on seven years on the average 

cost over 5c ayear. T.&T. 
Steel Posts last from 20 to 30 ears, 
and cost less than 2ca year. 

the real saving our posts afford. 
They stay put under all conditions; 
are strong enough for any wire fence; 


fireproof and frost-proof 


T.&T.POSTS-2 Grades 


Sposa Gabponinnd—Costed 
th Pure Zinc 
* Black Painted—Hand Dipped 


Made of the best basic open-hearth 14 gauge steel; 

galvanized or specially painted. Can be > 
ace in two minutes; no holes to dig. 

astened; aes - requi 

of fencin lamped. 
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Various sizes 


to meet — ts. Shipped nested, tears 
sapaennedl i 


charges. See your nearest dealer or write for 
giving full information and prices. 
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‘Cost Much Less ; 





| Day as an experiment. 





The Metal Post & Culvert Co., Niles, 0. 
oo satienineeaatinel 
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INCREASING CROP YIELDS 
INCREASES FARM PROFITS 


THE U. S. GRAIN 
GRADER and CLEANER 


cleans and grades all 
kinds of Grains and 
Seeds. Four distinct 
separations, 2 with 
sieves and 2 with air. 
Can be operated by 
hand or power. 

Write TODAY for 
catalog and 10 days 
Free Trial. 

Agents Wanted, 


THE B. S. CONSTANT MFG. CO. 
520 Euclid Ave., 





Bloomington, Ill. 
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and get Denison Doub e Proces 

Get it right now when prices are 
ments prompt—and hauling is easiest 
against flood or drought. Chea 
crop insurance. Write fori 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Sacen City Brick and Tile Co, 
er Mason City, 
lowa 

















Boys’ Corner 


This department ts for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animais—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope be will write us. 


Oats 


Within a few weeks, end gate seed- 
ers will be broadcasting oats among 
the corn stalks. Most farmers put in 
oats carelessly because they figure 
that, one year with another, the crop 
is not much of a money-maker any- 
how, and that, moreover, the season 
has more to do with the crop than 
anything else. 

It is worth while for you boys to 
stop and think about the oats crop. 
This year, especially, it is worth while 
to do so, for the reason that, if we 
have an average crop, oats will prob- 
ably sell for at least 40 cents a bushel 
next August on the farm. They have 
been selling for 50 to 55 cents a bush- 
el over a large part of the corn belt 
the last month, and if the war keeps 
up, they may sell just as high or high- 
er next winter. 

How can we increase the oats yield? 
In the first place, what seed shall we 
use? Farmers used to think that if 
they got a bad yield one year, that 
the seed was running out, and they 
ought to bring in northern grown seed. 
Many corn belt experimenters have 
worked on this point during recent 
years, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that in most localities home- 
grown seed oats are better than the 
varieties which are brought in from 
the north. But in some localities they 


























| are trying to grow oat varieties that 
| are not adapted to the climate, 
| is wise to bring in seed of a good va- 
| riety 


and it 


from another part of the corn 
belt. The most important thing in 
corn belt oat varieties is earliness. A 
variety which will not ripen early 
enough to escape the hot weather that 
comes after the first week in July, will 
yieid poorly, one year with another. 
As a result of a long series of tests 
in many different places in Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Illinois and Ohio, the short- 
season varieties, such as the Kherson 
and Sixty-Day, have proved the best. 
If you are disappointed with your 
home variety, I suggest that you buy 
a few bushels of the Kherson or Sixty- 
They are yel- 
low hulled varieties, and the kernels 
are rather small. The hull of the ker- 
nels is thin, and the feeding value per 
bushel is higher than of most oats. 
The straw is short, and very rarely 
lodges. The Iowa experiment station 
has just recently originated a white 
variety of Kherson, known as “Iowa 
103,” the seed of which is being sold 
by a few lowa farmers this year, and 
wili no doubt be sold in large quanti- 
ties next year. 

No matter whether your seed oats 
are home grown, bought from a neigh- 
bor, cr brought in from a distance, it 
will probably pay you to fan them at 
least once. At the Iowa station, fanned 
Kherson oats yielded an average of 
three bushels per acre more than the 
unfanned. Occasionally, fanning does 
not increase the yield. If you have 
a fanning machine on your farm, by all 
means put your seed oats through it. 

Even more important than fanning 
is treating for smut. Practically all 
seed oats have clinging to them the 
very small spores or seeds of smut, 
and, if they are planted untreated 
these spores will germinate the same 
time the oat seeds germinate, and the 
smut plants will grow inside of the 
oat plants, weakening their vigor, and 
finally blackening the oat heads with 
smut. The most sensible way to pre- 
vent this trouble is to treat the seed 
oats with formaldehyde, a substance 
which kills every smut pore it touches. 
You can buy formaldehyde at almost 
any drug store for 50 to 75 cents per 
pint. One pint mixed with forty-five 
gallons of water is enough to treat 
from forty to seventy bushels of seed 
oats. A good method of treatment is 
to soak the oats in the solution for 
from ten to twenty minutes, and then 
spread out to dry. Treating oats for 
smut increases the yield by from two 
to twelve bushels per acre. 

After we have a good variety of 





! oats, treated for smut, and if possible 
| fanned, we should plan on how much 
| to seed per acre. 


If clover or other 
grass seed is to be planted with the 
oats, not more than two bushels should 
be used, but if the oats are being 
grown alone, for the greatest possible 
yield, at least nine pecks per acre 
should be seeded, and over the greater 
part of the corn belt, it will probabiy 
pay to use as much as three bushels. 
Most farmers, however, satisfy them- 
selves with about two and a half bush- 
els, and probably they are just about 
right. Iowa experiments indicate that 
as much as four bushels may pay, 
while Ohio experiments favor nine 
pecks. You will make no serious mis- 
take if you seed two and one-haif 
bushels per acre without grass, or sev- 
en or eight pecks with grass. If you 
broadcast instead of drill, it would be 
well to use at least three bushels. 

Many farmers say that the drill is 
all right for winter wheat, but that it 
will not increase the yield of oats. In 
some years this seems to be true, but 
over a long series of years there are 
many experiments which prove that 
the drilled oats will outyield the broad- 
casted. At the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion the increase in favor of drilling 
has amounted to nearly four bushels 
per acre. Under practical farm con- 
ditions, it may occasionally pay to 
broadcast when work becomes very 
rushing. When drilling, do not put the 
seed in deeper than an inch or an inch 
and a half. Many do not get good re- 
sults with drilling simply because 
they put the seed in too deep. 

Oats are generally seeded on corn 
stalks. Most farmers have come to 
the conclusion that it doesn’t pay to 
plow corn stalk land for oats. The ex- 
periment stations agree. At the Ohio 
station, they found, as an average 
of four years, that oats put in on 
disked land yielded three and a third 
more bushels per acre than those put 
in on plowed land. On very heavy or 
very weedy soil, plowing sometimes 
pays, but on average corn belt land, 
most farmers are right in not plow- 
ing. Some claim that it doesn’t pay to 
disk. At the Ohio station they have 
compared oats seeded in March on 
corn stalk land, without preparation 
of any sort, with oats seeded in April 
on land which had been worked up 
with the disk. The oats on the disked 
land, as an average of four years, 
yielded four and two-thirds bushels 
more per acre. It is important to get 
cats in early. Experiments indicate 
that after the second week in April, 
every week’s delay means a loss of 
from two to five bushels per acre. As 
long, however, as oats can be got in 
before the middle of April, it pays to 
take time to disk the land up into 
shape. 

The practical way to handle oats de- 
pends altogether on home conditions. 
Some men who have a large acreage 
to seed and but little help, may be 
justified in broadcasting on unpre- 
pared land, with an end-gate seeder. 
Most of you boys, however, live on 
farms where it will pay you to take 
pains. In the first place, try to grow 
a variety adapted to your climate. Hot 
weather is very hard on late oats. Use 
an early variety, and seed it early. 
Treat for smut, and, if possible, run 
the seed once through a fanning mill. 
Disk the land up into good shape, and 
if possible use a drill. By taking pains, 
you can increase the yield of oats by 
from five to twenty bushels per acre. 


The Farm Boys’ Library 


The following has been received 
from the Farmer Boys’ Training Club, 
of Illinois: 

“We intend soon to get something 
along the line of an agricultural li- 
brary. We already have a library of 
bulletins, and these are loaned to the 
farmers of the community. Any in- 
formation along the line of an agricul- 
tural library will be greatly appreci- 
ated.” 

‘ Some good books which these boys 
might buy for their library are: Ele- 
ments of Agriculture, by Warren, 
$1.10; Farm Management, by Warren, 
$1.50; 
ricul.ure, by Hopkins, $2.25; Soils, by 
Burkett, $1.25; Fertilizers and Crops, 
by Van Slyke, $2.50; Corn, by Eowmean 
and Crossley, $2.00; Forage Plants, by 
Piper, $1.75; First Princivles of Feed- 
ing Farm Animals, by Burkett, $1.50; 
Feeds and Feeding, by Henry, $2.25; 
Breeding Farm Animals, by Marshall, 
$1.50; Breaking and Training of 
Horses, by Harper, $1.75; Cereals in 





Soil Fertility and Permanent Ag- 





America, by Hunt, $1.75; Feeding Hogs 
for Profit, by Evvard, 59 cents; Dis- 
eases of Swine, by Craig, 75 cents; 
Diseases of Cattle and Diseases of the 
Horse, which two volumes may be se- 
cured free from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, by applica- 
tion to your congressman or senator. 

If we were getting just one book, we 
would be inclined to buy either War- 
ren’s Elements of Agriculture or his 
Farm Management. These books give 
a better general idea of the problems 
of agriculture as a whole than any of 
the others. They are at the same time 
scientifically accurate and quite prac- 
tical. Professor Warren is a New 
York man, but he is quite familiar with 
corn belt conditions, and information 
contained in his books fits us first- 
rate. 

Soil Fertility and Permanent Agri- 
culture, by Doctor Hopkins, of the 
University of Illinois, is one of the 
most scientific books on the soil with 
which we are acquainted. It is heavy 
reading, but as a scientific reference 
book, ranks high, and if these boys are 
really serious in their efforts to under- 
stand the fundamental problems of soil 
fertility, they should buy this book. A 
more enjoyable book by Doctor Hop- 
kins is his Novel of the Soil. Burkett’s 
book on soils is very simply written, 
well illustrated, and quite accurate. It 
is not nearly so scientific, however, as 
Hopkins’ book. Van Slyke’s book on 
Fertilizers and Crops gives very com- 
plete information about fertilizers, but 
it is not adapted to the needs of the 
average corn belt farmer. It is meant 
for the market gardener and the east- 
erner. 

Corn, by Bowman and Crossley, con- 
tains the most complete information 
on corn of any book published. Cereals 
in America, by Hunt, not only gives 
good information on corn, but also on 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
and kafir corn. Piper’s book on For- 
age Plants is by far the most complete 
and up-to-date book on the grasses, 
clover and alfalfa. 

The First Principles of Feeding 
Farm Animals, by Burkett, gives in a 
very simple way the underlying princi- 
ples which must be observed if farm 
animals are to be fed correctly. Hen- 
ry’s Feeds and Feeding gives the same 
information, but much more complete- 
ly, and with a great variety of experi- 
ments to back up the information. 
Henry’s Feeds and Feeding, like Hop- 
kins’ Soil Fertility, is heavy reading, 
but as a reference work is fine. 

The Breeding of Farm Animals, by 
Marshall, is the only thoroughly up-to- 
date, simple, scientific, and practical 
work on the breeding of farm animals 
published. The older works on the 
breeding of farm animals have been 
put completely out of date by recent 
discoveries, and should not be studied 
except as history. 

Professor Evvard’s book on Hog 
Feeding is a little pamphlet put out by 
the Morris Packing Company. It 
might be thought to be an advertise- 
ment, but as a mater of fact, is devot- 
ed entirely to presenting results of a 
large number of experiments by Pro- 
fessor Evvard at the Iowa station, at 
Ames. This little pamphlet, taken to- 
gether with the Iowa bulletins on hogs 
and some of the Illinois bulletins, will 
give the best sidelights on corn belt 
hog feeding of any literature pub- 
lished. 

Craig’s little book on Diseases of 
Swine, and the government’s book on 
Diseases of Cattle and Horses should 
be in every farm library. They de- 
scribe all of the common diseases, and 
suggest remedies. 

This Farmer Boys’ Training Club— 
which, by the way, has been doing 
excellent work for several months past 
—should go just a little slow in buying 
a library. As long as the membership 
is restricted to six or seven boys, the 
best plan would probably be to buy a 
book every time there is a two or 
three dollar surplus in the treasury. 
Everyone can join in discussing what 
book should be bought next. In buy- 
ing books for a large club, we would 
suggest turning the matter over to a 
committee. 

Most of the books mentioned may be 
purchased through Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and if several are wanted, some sav- 
ing may be made in the cost. 


IDEAS WANTED * Manufacturers are writing for 


atents procured through me. 
Three books with list of 200 inventions wanted sent 
free. Advice free. I get patent or no fee. R 
OWEN, 113 Owen Bidz., Washington. D. C. 


AT ENTS that pay. 9600.10 made hy clients. Pro- 

teet your ideas! Bulld your fortune now. Send 

model for free report. Two wonderful — 
Books free. E. E. Vrooman & Co., 874 F, Wash., 
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Has 
Come 


OU can 

easily 
start, this 
spring, in 
the prof- 
itable business of contract 
ditching for tile drainage, 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION DITCHER 


For All Soil Conditions. 


Every Buckeye owner is mak- 
ing money—and there are hun- 
dreds of them. A reasonable 
down payment secures the 
machine. Besides acomfortable 
living you can pay the balance 
out of your earnings ina few 
months. 


Write today for Catalogue No.2 and 
new terms. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
Makers also of 
Buckeye Open Ditchers 
Trench Excavators 
and Tractors 





Own a Flour Mill 


And Make Money 


There’s money in poilling flour. There’s 

a market all around you for alli the flour 
you, ¥ ourself, can make with the money- 
making 


“Midget” Marvel 
Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill 


a whole big roller flour mill system in one case. 
Takes very little power to run. Milling experience 
not necessary. Made in 3 sizes—12 1-2, 25 and 50bbis. 
capacity finest roller flourinaday. Just the thing 
for red-blooded farmers, grain menand others who 
want to make good, steady money. Write for our 
free book, “The Story of a Ybor ang Flour Mill,” 

free trial offer, plans, estimates, etc. 


You will want @ 
























That’s what itmeansto pump 
water with the -world’ a 





water for nothing’’ 


\ STOVER FAFG. CO. 
ti 310 Samson Ave., Freeport, til. 
Also Stover_and Ideal Feedmills— 

Al falta Conpuleatens and Grinders—Pump Jacks 
~Ensilage Cutters. Send for Catalogues. 



















GADE ENGINES 
CAN'T FREEZE UP -& 


THEY 
ARE 


COOLED 





Bu Stzee—13 to 16 H. P. 
‘er, he Gade and run no risk of an expensive 
Bs aren up.’’ Cools cylinder without tue aid o 

cin water, Entirely different from other pane thong 

‘linder on the inside. Actual saving of 33% 
fp usumption. Get full description of this 


ful engine now. 
bie ms, MFG. CO., 1661 owa Street, (OWA FALLS, OWA 








Favors Narrow Drills for 
| heat 


To Wallaces Farmer: 

I am convinced that a farmer who 
does not raise sixty bushels of wheat 
per acre under average weather con- 
ditions is not doing himself nor his 
land justice in most any of the corn 
belt states of the middle west, and I 
feel that I know reasonably well what 
I am talking about in making this 
statement. 

I have farmed for many years, and 
have studied farming most carefully, 
and have in past years drilled in my 
wheat one way and then cross drilled 
it, but I finally succeeded in getting a 
drill made for putting the rows only 
three inches apart, instead of six, sev- 
en or eight inches, as is common. I 
have carefully tested out this idea of 
putting the drill rows only three inch- 
es apart, and while we did not get 
sixty bushels of wheat last year per 
acre on our eighty acres, yet it was 
because it was the driest season here 
that has been known to the oldest in- 
habitants, but my wheat measured 
forty-three bushels per acre—machine 
measure—of splendid quality, and I 
am sending you today a sample of the 
wheat. 

My neighbors, with just as: good 
land, just as well prepared, and seed- 
ing at practically the same season, 
only putting their grain in rows seven 
or eight inches apart, only produced | 
eleven bushels per acre on the aver-. 
age, or only about 25 per cent of the 
yield that my farm produced by seed- 
ing in drill rows only three inches 
apart. 
year, with the drill rows only three 
inches apart, that I can produce an 
average yield of sixty bushels or more 
per acre. 

I have met with many people who 
have had many doubts about this sys- 
tem of seeding. They said the grain 
would not develop properly. Some of 
them said it was so thick on the 
ground that the clover would not grow 
to do any good. I have simply said to 
each of them to come and visit our 
fields at harvest time, and every visit- 
or who came at cutting time, when we 
were cutting our grain, admitted it 
was the finest field of wheat that he 
had ever seen, notwithstanding the 
long, severe drouth. This is the most 
convincing argument they could have, 
because “seeing is believing.” 

Again, I always sow clover with the 
wheat in the spring, and I am now 


| ready to show my friends as fine a 


stand of clover as they ever saw, and 
as far as I know, it is really the only 
piece of clover in this section of the 
country that survived the drouth, and 
every farmer that I have talked to 
tells me his clover is dead. My clo- 
ver field is right here, and I will be 
very glad indeed to show it to anyone 
who would care to come here and in- 
vestigate it—the field will show for 
itself. 

It seems to me that the advantage 
in favor of drill rows three inches 
apart is most plain, because no one 
ever saw wheat that would stool out 
and cover a six-inch space between 
the rows, much less seven or eight 
inches. This six, seven or eight-inch 
space between the rows is always 
filled with ragweed or other obnoxious 
weeds, that take just as much of the 
substance out of the soil to grow them 
as it would to grow that much wheat. 
This being true, which every intelli- 
gent farmer will admit, would it not 
then be more profitable to grow wheat 
instead of weeds? When using a drill 
that puts in the rows only three inches 
apart, we are using the space for the 
wheat instead of weeds, and in this 
way the moisture is retained to a very 
much better advantage. 

It has been the custom in our part 
of the country to sow one and a half 
bushels of wheat per acre, with the 
drill rows six, seven or eight inches 
apart, but in making the rows three 
inches apart, I use two bushels per 
acre, which gives an increase in the 
seed per acre of half a bushel; but it 
means less grain in each individual 
seed row, because we have just twice 
as many rows when three inches apart 
as when six inches apart. This dis- 
tributes the seed much more evenly 
over the ground and gives it a better 
chance to develop and mature, and 
gives no chance for weeds. 

In conclusion, please understand 
that I am a strong believer in prepar- 
ing a perfect seed bed, and in having 


I am confident that in a good ° 
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A Good Corn Story 


HREE miles from our farm we rent- 
ed 55 acres to two men to put in 


corn on shares. 


One man put in 


corn in due time, and cultivated it in the 


usual way but did not fertilize. 


The 


other man suffered an accident and after 
everyone else was through planting, we 
found he would be unable to use the land. 
We sent out four teams and plowed it and 
planted it. One day we sent out 4 cultiva- 


tors and gave it one and only one cultiva- 


tion during the entire season. 


In plant- 


ing we put 150 pounds of 


Empire Fertilizer 


to the acre, the other man used none. 
Result:—With only the one cultivation, 
we took off nearly twice as much corn as 
the other. This, we think, tells the whole 


story. 


J. R. CRAIG, Bentonville, Ark.” 


May we help you to grow your corn this year? 


Send for our booklet entitled 


“Better Crops’’ 


‘King Corn’’ and 


mailed free to any address. 


EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 
423 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri 








the soil in a high state of cultivation, 
as well as using pure seed that is 
hardy—something that will stand the 
winter. When all of these things are 
observed, a farmer can sow wheat 
with as much certainty of reaping a 
good crop as any other crop he can 
put in. I never failed to raise a good 
wheat crop in my life. With drill 
rows three inches apart, we can dou- 
bie the wheat “crop. 
FRANK COLBY. 
Hamilton County, Indiana. 





Co-Operative Packing Plants 


To Walkaces’ Farmer: 

To my mind there is at present a 
greater menace to the live stock indus- 
try of the United States than the foot 
and mouth disease; and that is the 
control of the prices of meats on the 
hoof and at retail by the large pack- 
ers. That the large packers do con- 
trol prices seems to me to be proved 
by the following facts: 

First, the price of meat on the hoof 
has been falling, in the face of the big 
actual and prospective export demand, 
and the good prospects for better busi- 
ness in the United States. 

Second, the war has enormously in- 
creased the price of grain, while cattle 
and hogs have lowered in price. 

Third, the retail price of meat has 
not lowered in price in any way pro- 
portionately to the fall in the price of 
meat on the hoof. This fact also 
proves that the statemenf of the pack- 
ers that they make all their profit from 
the by-products is a deliberate false- 
brood. If they did so, the retail price 
would always have to be at the same 
margin above the cost price. 

I would like to suggest a few things 
which would, I think, help the situa- 
tion both from the standpoint of the 
producer and consumer. 

Too much live stock is hauled hun- 
dreds of miles to be slaughtered, and 
then shipped right back to the same lo- 
cality dressed. Why not have small 
cooéperative packing plants where the 
meat is produced? Even a large pack- 
ing house does not seem to use much 
complicated machinery or much skilled 
labor; most of the machinery seems to 


. the retail price of meats. 





a visitor to consist of overhead car- 
riers of various kinds, and push-carts. 

Also, the government could control 
This would 
be as fair and sensible as the present 
control of freight rates. At present 
the retail price is held so high that 
the demand is greatly restricted, thus 
enabling the packers to hammer the 
prices of live cattle and hogs. The 
packers have smartly concluded that 
there is more profit in doing a small 
volume of business at a large margin 
of profit, than a large volume of busi- 
ness at a small margin of profit. 

Nothing could be done that would 
scare the packers much more than for 
the government to own and operate a 
few large packing houses, buying and 
selling at fair prices. 

ELVIN GODDARD. 
Illinois. 





Fertilizing Value of Straw 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I would like to know what price I 
could afford to pay for wheat or oat 
straw just to put in the lot and let the 
cattle tramp down for manure. This 
straw must be hauled from a quarter 
to three-quarters of a mile.” 


Each ton of oat straw contains a 
trifle more of the three commercial 


plant foods than a ton of manure. 
Wheat straw is not quite so rich as oat 
straw, but is equal to manure. Practi- 
cally, a ton of straw will not produce 
as large an increase in the corn crop 
the year of application, as a ton of 
manure, for the reason that it decays 
more slowly. Over a long series of 
years, however, straw and manure are 
about. equal, ton for ton. 

We do not know how much a ton of 
manure will increase our correspond- 
ent’s corn yield in the average year. 
Over a large part of the corn belt, 
however, a ton of manure will increase 
crop yields sufficiently to make it 
worth at least $1.50. Our correspond- 
ent can probably afford to pay at least 
$1 a ton for straw on account of its 
fertilizing value. We are assuming 
that he is intending to stay on this 
place for a number of years, and that 
his soil responds to manure as strong- 
ly as the average corn belt soil. 
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Poultry Lessons F FRE E 


20 Lessons FREE to Everyone Purchas- 










ing a Successful Incubator or Brooder 


Let Gilcrest, the successful man, 
start you right—ke ep you going right 
—and help you cash in on the profits 
this season that you hope to make, can‘ 
make and deserve to 6 raising 
chickens if you start right. 


Successful “Se 
Incubator = Brooder 


These 20 Poultry Lessons Are Really 
You get them FREE with 
Worth $25 or More Xo1,2°t,them FREE with 
to hatch larger and stronger chicks and a larger percent- 
age than any other incubator when operated under the 
game conditions. One ofthe oldest and most ——— 
makes of Incubators soldtoday. Incubators that ‘ 
90d"’ because they are made right. Remember Gilere ~et 
candies high-grade poultry, too—stock and eggs of all 
leading varieties—land and waterfowils 


Successful Grain Sprouter 


Built of all stcel sections—fireproof. Changes 1 bushel 
oats into 3 bushels fresh, green, egg-making feed. Makes 
hens lay in winter. Send for’ free descriptive calor 
and low prices. 


Write for Catalog 
of Successful Incubators and 
Brooders. Enclose l0cif you 
also want ‘’Proper Care and ; 
Feeding of Chicks, Dedeonal ’ 
Turkeys.’’ But write for In- 
cubator catalog sure anyhow. 


4. &. Gilerest, Pres. 

















World’s Championships in 1914, making 


Belle Times 
Ci WORLD’S 
= ity Champion 
Write today for this great Free Book. Join the 
money-making World’s C —— Poultry Raisers. 
book gives you full particulars of my 


$800 Gold Off Offers 


My 10-year personal mone -back 
Guaranty—m low prices, freight 
prepaid. ‘See Wor!d’s Champion ma- 
chinesinaciualcolors, _ Start ear! 
for gold offers, Jim Rohan, Pres. 











Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12, comets Wis. 











“LAWN PARK” COOP 


. 

Saves Your Chicks — 
The Wire Park, which pales ont like a drawer, gives 
hen and chicks fr rand sunshine during 
the day; closes at night ate ¥ in etorms. This coop 
meets every demand; portable, with removable floor 
for easy cleaning; roomy, 

meer . light, durabie, sanitary. 


| Against 
25 Hawks, Rats, 
Weasels, etc 
Made of snleet zed metal; repels vermin. Size, navn 
18 in. x 24 in. x 48 in. Pays for itself in chicks and labor 
saved. Write today for free circulars, special a sae 


offer and how to turn work into pleasure and profit. 
CYCLONE MFG. CO., DEPT.Q; URBANA, IND. 


. 7 
Raise More Chickens 
*g. You can do it this 
For Profi yeareasier than ever 
send for 1915 offer on Cyphers bnilt incu- 


bators—8 sizes—popular prices—$10 
andup. The 


Cyphers Company 


name stands for 18 years of service for pou 

~ raisers. You ean sicceed with the Pie! “ 
our experts. JW rite for **The Profits in 

Poultry Kee ping.” ’ our ‘00 page catalog and 

other valuable free 

printed matter. Ad- 

dress our nearest office. 


Cyphers Incubator Co. 
Dept. 136 Buffalo, N.Y. 


Boston, NewYork, Chieage, 
Kansas City, Dafias, Oakland 











































A Big Hatch of Lively Chicks 


Scientific —— ples in ees Ynes — — 
roske this possibl le —— tume wi 

ECONOMY HATCHER. Succ coohanekar 
regulating temperature, unique method of turn- 
ing cers, and natural environment for chicks 
fo og bate wey mack included in this ol all- 

her. ree six 56 
1 15 eggs. Send for dome — act 


F. M. BOWERS & SONS, Mfrs. 
$06 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











ee Wonderful Pat. galvan- 
‘ ized steel nests. Not trapnest. 
FREE Write for catalog and 
special offer. a 
set. Save $1.70 by Special ofier- yor tend 
apuesen mre. CO., Bexéi. St. Josaph, Mo. 


Varieties ° Pr . 2 Priscwinting, purebred, 


«eae and imeubators; 
eee ete = oth 18th year. Largefine 
tance tree, Larkin & Horcberg, Bex 59 Mankato, Mica. 





























| Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 


State Aid for Poultry 


State aid for poultry is receiving 
more attention in the general assem- 
bly of Iowa this year than has been 
accorded to it in any previous legis- 
lature. In the house, a bill has been 
introduced as House File 40. This bill 
has been amended until the directory 
board is probably as well safeguarded 
as is possible. The bill, however, pro- 
vides for a poultry bureau, with a sal- 
ary of $1,500 for the secretary, and ex- 
penses of the board when they meet to 
look after the business of the bureau. 
The work of the secretary, as provided 
in Section 5 of the bill, is practically 
a re-duplication of the work being done 
by the poultry department and the vet- 
erinary department at Ames, and the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington. The objectors to the bill ob- 
ject to any bureau. They say that 
with $5,000 in a bureau, over half of it 
will be eaten up in salaries and ex- 
penses, and the rest of the money will 
be wasted in re-duplicating work now 
already done much better than the bu- 
reau could do it. 

The bill introduced in the senate is 
known as Senate File 261. It is in ab- 
solute opposition to the bureau bill in 
the house. It provides that the state 
aid shall be given to the county poul- 
try association, when fifty or more 
poultry raisers have organized an as 
sociation under the same safeguards 
as are provided in the farmers’ insti- 
tute bill. It provides that in any 
county where there is a poultry asso- 
ciation, it may become the county as- 
sociation by complying with the terms 
of the act. When as many as forty 
| counties have organized, these coun- 
ties may organize a state league of 
county poultry associations, in which 
representation shall be by association 
and not by individuals, and each asso- 
ciation shall have equal representation 
in the state league. When this state 

















| league has organized and held a state 


convention and show, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act, the 
State will pay to the treasurer of the 
state league, $500 for the educational 
work of the league. The $50 paid to 
the county, and the $500 paid to the 
league may be expended in premiums 
for exhibits, or for lectures or demon: 
strations, or any kind of educational] 
work, but none of it can be spent in 
salaries or expenses other than those 
which come under the head of educa- 
tional. 

The advantage of the senate bill is 
that all the money appropriated goes 
directly to the association for educa- 
tional work. If every county in the 
state organized, and these counties or- 
ganized a state league, the state would 
pay out annually $5,450, of which 
$4,950 would be expended in their 
home counties, under their personal 
direction, and the other $500 would be 
expended by a state league governed 
by equal representation from each 
county, and every dollar going directly 
into poultry. In the house bill, $5,000 
would be appropriated, to be expended 
by a bureau, and over half of the sum 
would go into salaries and expenses, 
and the balance would be expended 
largely in bulletins, reports and print- 
ed matter. 

Any of our readers who are inter- 
ested in the matter of state aid should 
write to their representative or sen- 
ator for copies of House File 40 and 
Senate File 261, and then write your 
member which of the two measures 
you would prefer to have enacted into 
law. If you wish to make your influ- 
ence felt, you will have to act very 
promptly. 





The Eastern Egg Laying 
Contest 


At the end of the first three months 
of the egg laying contest at the Storrs 
(Connecticut) experiment station, the 
hens are more than 6,000 eggs ahead 
of last year. The following table af- 
fords a comparison for the first three 
months between the present contest 
and the competition last year, showing 





the best pen in each of the breeds 
named: 











Breed. 1914.| 1915. 








| 
White Wyandottes ....| 491 | 484 
Rhode Island Reds ....| 297 | 427 
Plymouth Rocks ...... | 281] 389 
Sour milk pens ........ | 382 | 344 
White Leghorns ....... | 405 | 333 

Average pen score, all 
a ee 126 189 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





G IANT strain bronze turkeys, standard bred, high 
J scoring birds. ‘ois $6.00 to $8.00, pullets and 
hens $4.50 te $5.00. Linglet Barred Rocks. size with 
deep narrow barring, rich yellow legs and beaks. 
Prize winning 8. L. Wyandottes. Henry Simmons, 
Clover Lawn Farm, Delmar, lowa. 


57 BREEDS Fine, pure -bred, prize-winning chick- 

ens, ducks, __ turkeys; incubators 
at low prices. send 4c fine 100-page poultry 
book. R. F. NEUBERT rco” * pox 807, Mankato, Minn. 








58 BREEDS fine pure-bred chichens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys, Guineas. Stock and eggs at low 
prices. America’s fiaest Poultry Farm. 8000 prizes 
Large eatalog ic. A. A. Ziemer, Box 16, Austin, Minn. 





So many inquiries have been made 
regarding the exact method of feeding 
milk to hens, that it seems fitting to 
describe briefly the plan employed in 
the contest. There are five experi- 
mental groups of five different breeds, 
namely Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leg- 
horns, and Brahmas. In each group 
there are two pens. In each case the 
pen having the odd number is fed the 
regular contest ration, the pens with 
the even numbers are receiving exact- 
ly the same rations with the single ex- 
ception that thick, sour, loppered or 
clabbered skim-milk is substituted for 
the meat part of the mash. The milk 
pens have water just as the others do. 
They have also all of this thickened 
milk they care to consume, and it is 
found that each ten birds will eat on 
an average from one to two quarts per 
day, depending principally perhaps on 
the weather, consuming the lesser 
amount on cold days. 


C. WHITE Orpington cockerels and White Ho!- 
« land turkeys. John Miller, Harlan, lowa. 


347 COCKERELS. Twenty-nine varieties 
e e@ chickens, geese and ducks. Aye Bros., 
Box 2,Biair, Neb. 


MBDEN Geese and Buff Rocks for sale. Eggs in 
season. Mrs. Hiram Clouss, Clare, Iowa. 











35 LEADING varieties chickens, ducks, geese, 
e) turkeys. Eggs and stock guaranteed. Davis 
Bros., Lincoln, Neb. 





T IGHT Brahmas, White and Black Langshans, 
4 Buff Orpingtons, White Muscovy ducks. Mary 
Garmire, Audubon, Iowa. 





to agrer for hatching from 54 varieties of mammoth 
“4 turkeys, ducks, geese, chickens. Stamps for 
catalogue. J. W. Trettin, Grafton, lowa. 





V HITE African Guineas $1.50 each. Edward 
Dooley, Seima, lowa. 





58 BREEDS Fine, pure-bred chickens, ducks, tur- 
keys, geese. Hardy, northern ratsed. 

“pron: bal ag Baty tty America’s pioneer poultry farm. 

Large annual catalog free A. WEUBERT, Box 603, Mankato, Minn. 


C. W. Leghorn and Buff Rock alg Toulouse 
OS. geese. A. T. Guthrie, Newton, low 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 








Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert of 540 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
book entitled * “White Diarrhoea and How to Cure 

his book contains scientific facts on whitediarrhoea 
a telln how to prepare a simple home solution that cures 
this terrible disease over engl and actually raises 98 per 
cent of every hatch, All poultry raisers should certainly 
write Mr. Reefer for one of these valuable FREE books. 





HHODE ISLAND REDS. 


S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Tompkins strain. Write for descriptive circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 
} IG boned Rose Comb Red cockerels. Write me 


your wants. Prices reasonable. David Welle, 
Newton, lowa. 











R C. RED cockerels, score 90 to 92, 5 to $10; un- 
e scored, $2. Your money's worth guaranteed. 
Mrs. J. H. Allen, New Sharon, Iowa. 





} HODE Island Reds either comb, exhibition or 
ulility eggs. “red Weiss, Shenandoah, Iowa, 





S C. Rhode Island Red cockerels, good ones, $1.00 
i). each. Nick Halbach, Stacyville, Iowa. 





DUCKS. 





ae and White Runners, white egg strain. 
Mrs. E. W. Collins, R. 2, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 





i SALE. Pekin ducks, #1.00; drakes, $1.50. 
A. W. Martin, Belmond, Iowa. 





et and White Indian Runner ducks, 41.50 each. 
Trios #4. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, lowa. 





LANGSHANS. 
| LACK Langshans, on which we again won 1st 
pen, Burlington, Iowa. Stock for sale. Send 
for free mating list. H. P, Myers, Murray. Iowa. 





BRAHMAS. 
VHOICE Light Brahma cockerels for sale, $2 each. 
P. Wartenhorst, Inwood, lowa. 











ORPINGTONS. 


PAPA PP PP PEPIDPPPD LDP PL PPD PPPPPPPPAPDDLP PP PDP: 
Be Orpingtons, Rose and Single Comb. Black 
Minorcas, 31.00. Earl Bales, Stockport, Iowa. 





YHOICE White Orpington, Kellerstrass and Owens 
strains. J. H. Hartshorn, Traer, lowa. 





\ THITE Orpingtons. Fine stock and eggs for 
sale. Mrs. A. R. Stickle, Macomb, Ill. 





S Cc, BUFF Orpington cockerels that score above 90, 
. $2.00. Wm. Carrier, Newton, lowa. 





»UFF Orpington cockerels, pure bred, big, black 
Buffs, $1.50 to #5.00. Mrs. E. F. Sargent, R. 4, 
Fonda, lowa. 





| oo bred Single Comb Buff Orpington cockerels. 
Mrs. Charles Hinkley, Cameron, Mo. 





WYANDOTTES. 





XXTRA good White Wyandotte cockerels, three 
4 and five dollars each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. H. Baird, Washington, Iowa. 
\ 7HITE Wyandotte cockerels, choice ones at $1.25 
each, Joe Tennyson, Clarksville, Lowa. 











URE! Columbian Wyandottes going out fast. 
‘ Order now. Cockerels $2.00 up. Pens $10.00 up. 
W. J. Casey, Knoxville, lowa. 





eo DGE Wyandotte quality cocKerels atasnap 
to make room. Henry J. Zwemke, Galva, lowa. 





\ YHITE Wyandotte cockerels, extra good quality 
$1.50 to #3.00 each. C. E. Voas, Raymond, S. D. 





Ww HITE Wyandotte cockerels, large, farm raised, 
1.50 each. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 





GEESE. 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


hf oy t With Quality” 

200 cockerels with great size, bone, shape and color. 
Both matings. Send for circular containing descrip- 
tion of stock and list of prizes won. New blood for 
former customers. J. enow, Maquoketa, Ia. 





UFF Rocks. Fifteen years @ breeder of this one 

variety. Have an extra choice lot of cockerels 

at $1.50 and up according to quality. State what you 

want to pay. I can please you. W. M. Black, 
Knoxville, lowa. 





YONGDON’'S Barred Rocks, utility and beauty 

strain; $3000 invested; 146 acre farm; eggs from 

12 choice pens. Stock for sale. Booklet free. W. 
A. Congdon, Box C, Waterman, Illinois. 





ARGE, vigorous, excellent Barred Rock cock- 
4 erels $2.00 up. O. K. strain. Minnie McCon- 
aughy, Martelle, lowa. 





re White Rocks. 100 good utility cockerels 
$2.00 to $3.00 each. W. L. Seibert, Mt. Carmel, Lil, 





ARGE Barred Rock cockerels, good tn shape and 
markings. C. H. Jones, Pawnee, Ill. 


j RIGHT’S bred to lay Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
A fine lot of cockerels, as low as $2 (in lots of 
4). Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 








XTRA large Barred Rocks, scored or unscored. 
Prices right. Mrs. W. 8. Kern, Plainfield, Iowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels and pullets 
from prize winning stock. Both matings. Prices 
right. J. K. McGonagle, Washta, Iowa. 





UFF Rocks, pure breds. Eggs #5 per 100, $3 per 
50, $1.00 per 15. Mrs. G. C. Bain, Rockford, Iowa. 





~CORED Barred Rock cockerels, Bradley strain. 
Mrs. E. J. Williams, Birmingham, Iowa. 





w= burch Barred Rock cockerels for sale. C. 
a M. Scott, Packwood, lowa. 





TURKEYS. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey Toms 


Giant strain; large bone, long bodied, standard 
markings. Price $5.00 each. 


MRS. L. M. HARTLEY, Pine Ridge Farm, Salem, lowa 


OURBON Reds, big boned, fine plumage, ge ge 
markings. Toms $5.00; hens $4.00. Mrs. J. 
Huston, Crawfordsville, Iowa. 














N AMMOTH Bronze toms for sale. Weight 28 to 
x 32 Ibs. Eggs in season. Prices reasonable. 
Nettie Lee Davis, Hume. Mo. 





V B. turkeys for sale sired by 43 Ib. yearling tom 
iVi. and some 24 1b. hens. Write for prices. Sam 
Thronson, Lake Mills, Iowa. 





j fag Holland Turkeys. Toms $5.00, hens $3.00. 
hite African Guineas $3.00 per pair. Mrs. 
H. R. owen. Homestead, Iowa. 





\' AMMOTH Bronze turkey toms. weight 25 to 
lba.; $5 and $6. Ambrose Bagley, Sciota, III. 





\' B. TURKEYS. Toms, $5.00 and $6.00; hens, 
« $4.00. Mrs. Mae Freeland, Douds-Leando, |. 





HOICE Mammoth Bronze toms for sale. Fine 
markings. Mrs. S. O. Carson, Crawfordsville, la. 





OURBON Red turkeys. Beautiful toms, hens, 
reasonable. Mrs. Jess Hainline, Cambridge, 1a. 





w=. Holtand toms, 2 years old, $7.00; 1 year, 
5.00. Lacey & Rickey, R. 5, Oskaloosa, lows. 





N B. TURKEYS for sale. Toms $5.00, hens $3.00. 
ivi. Tyrreil Stock Farm, Belmond, Iowa. 





LS Red turkeys. Toms 23.50, hens $2.75. 
C. W. Patterson, Cuba, Wisconsin. 





ry,OMS, M, B. weighing 28 to 30 Ibs. Mrs, Geo. 
Manning, Birmingham, Iowa. 





EW Mammoth Bronze turkey toms left. Mrs. W 
R. Allee, Searsboro, Iowa. 





ee et sex $3.00 each. Willis 
Shaw, Newton, Iowa. 





J gg oh geese $3.00 each, $5.00 pair. Edward 
Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 





Deas. 








ey od FOX TERRIERS at bargain 

prices. 2 majes 10 mo. old, 1 male 6 mo., 1 female 
1 yr. old, 2 fema'les 2 mo ; all nicely marked. Males 
$5.00, females $2.00. Fred E. Gates, Nevada, Iowa. 





URKEY toms for sale, $5.00 each. Mary B- 
Helms, Madrid, Iowa. 





LEGHORNS. 


= 00; 30, 
S.C, BROWN LEGHORNS ESCS-25, #1,.0: 2 


$3.00. 8. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 








100 R. C. B. Leghorn cockerels $1.00 each, 25 W 
Wyandotte cockerels $1.50 each. Speci 
prices on lots. F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, lows 
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Be Sure of | 
~~ Chicken = 
Profits 


with 


tH 


HEN you can have 

ee the invention of a 
_ practical incubator 

man and poultry raiser, and profit by the 
experience of 580,000 owners, why experiment 
to find the best incubator? Choose with the 
great majority who have found that Old 
Trusty can turn out good, big profit-making 
hatches at any time of the year, even in 
coldest weather. 
My 1915 price on 100,000 sales leaves no 
argument for your not having 


Old Trusty 


making big hatches right now so you can be 
taking in good fat profits on fall laying pul- 
lets and early fries. e difference in Old 
Trusty construction makes the difference in 
the profits that it menage you. Cold weather 
hatching — universa 

use—and prosperity of 
owners show all the 
proof needed, 

Write me today for 
the new Old Trusty 
book and 1915 offer. 
H. H. Johnson. 


M. M. Johnson Co, 
Clay Center, Neb. 
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Af A 7 A / / a4 Md. Ol 4 
The Equal Heat i h tor 
Perfect Moisture HNCUDA 
Maintains heat equally at all points in egg cham- 
ber. Because chamber is round like a hen’s nest 
—no cold corners; because upright heater is centered 
beneath egg chamber and heat rises through center, 
radiating equally in all directions 
A, through complete circuit radiators. 

j\ Regulator keeps heat always uniform. 

7 New VAPORIZING MOISTURE 
ATTACHMENT insures bigger hatches 
and stronger chicks—fewer chicks 
@ dead in the shell. 

One filling, one gallon oil 
toahatch. Only three minutes 
care a day. Visibleinterior. Turn 
eggs without removing tray. Learn 
all about this sure hatching, labor 
saving, oil saving incubator. 
Write today for Free Book No. 15 


























Ail Metal Incubator 


LET us send you a big folder, chock 

“4 full of incubatortruths. The all metal 

incubator has won. Double walls thor- 

oughly insulated. Chick tray and glass 

door. Sanitary and odorless. Can’t warp. 
ncubator 


Mestcel fncu 
PR OOES 


ry 
AESLEE 
———= 
The logical step in scientific manufac- 
ture. The machine for perfect hatches. 
Although you answer every other incu- 
bator advertisement, don’t fail to find out 
about this all metal machine. Address 
Moline Pressed Steel Co. 
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Mandy [ee 


Rew Principles in incubation. 
very feature automatically reg- 
ul ted—heat, ventilation and 
oisture, The 
Se mple, easy tooperate. Nochance for mistakes, 
the vena tow plain rules, Chicks large and vigorous, 
iad «ind easily raised. Write for free books on incubator an@ 
4 famous Germozone, Lice Killer and Ecg Maker. 
GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, 


Dept. 5 Omaha, Neb. 








Methods of Feeding 


The method of feeding chickens has 
almost as much to do with the growth 
and laying habits as does the quantity 


and quality of the food. When the 
chickens get down from the roost in 
the morning, they should be hungry, 
and just enough grain to keep them 
scratching in the litter for an hour or 
so is much better for them than all 
they can eat. A hen is a sensible 
creature; she will scratch vigorously 
if she finds something to reward her 
for her trouble; if she doesn’t, she will 
hump up and chill. The hen is also a 
provident creature; when she sees a 
day’s supply before her in the morn- 
ing, she will fill her crop to the limit, 
and stand around sluggish with over- 
eating. Neither of these conditions 
promote egg laying. If food is to give 
the best results, it must be given ina 
way which will encourage exercise. We 
keep hens for eggs; naturally, we wish 
to care for them as easily as possible. 
Hence the use of the dry mash by 
some breeders; but the dry mash will 
defeat its purpose if we keep the lit- 
ter full of grain. Hens will not take 
the time to stuff themselves with dry 
mash, but they will eat it if hungry; 
therefore, the way to feed when dry 
mash is used is to throw just enough 
grain in the litter to keep them 
scratching, and never give a full feed 
of grain until supper time, for every 
hen should go on the roost with a full 
crop. Give the hen what she needs, 
keep her clean, supply her with pure 
water and fresh air, but make her 
work for her living if you would have 
eggs. 





Raising Geese 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A few generations ago, breeding and 
raising geese was one of the most com- 
mon branches of poultry culture in 
this country. The feathers wére used 
to make pillow cases and feather beds. 
The raising of geese can be handled 
with more profit than the raising of 
ducks. The care and attention are 
small when compared with the results. 

Adult geese will gather the greater 
portion of their food, consisting large- 
ly of grasses and insects, and other 
matter from the fields. The goose is 
naturally a grazing fowl. They re- 
quire all the pure water they can 
drink. 

When mating, for best results, the 
number of geese with one gander nev- 
er should be more than three or four. 
When once mated they are much at- 
tached to each other, and seldom prove 
unfaithful. The females are produc- 
tive for many years, but the gander 










1 Want To Tell You That 
Quality Counts In An Incubator 
As Well As In Anything Else 


Some people think that a “‘cheap’’ incubator 
is just as good as any. That’s where they fool 
themselves. They forget they entrust several 
dollars’ worth of eggs to the machine and want 


b fence 
FRANK HAMMOND 
President 


it to turn them into good, healthy chicks at the end of three weeks. 
Furthermore, they should remember that the most profitable time to 
hatch chicks is in cold weather, just the time the “‘cheap’’ poorly 
built incubator fails. 


The Sure Hatch 


is not that kind. It is built for cold weather hatching and to do business 
for you when it is the most profitable. If an incubator will not give the re- 
sults in cold weather you don’t want it. 

Being a good cold weather hatcher you can depend upon it that the Sure 
Hatch is good in cool or hot weather, too. The Sure Hatch has real double 
walls and a real dead-air space. The top is insulated with the best material 








known for incubators. 


The Sure Hatch makes good, as thou 








Then it is abundantly heated with a 


COPPER HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEM 


sands of users will tell you. It has 
been on the market 17 years and has 
an established reputation for high qual- 
ity and good work. It is a successful 
hatching machine in every respect. 
When you can get such a machine at 
a low price it is a waste of time to hatch 
with hens. We can’t tell you here ali we 
want to about the Sure Hatch and the great 
advantages in using it. Send for our free 
catatog, which gives you full information 
with many illustrations. 

With every Sure Hatch we send you fuil 
instructions for operation; also our Uncle 
Sam Poultry Book, which tells how to suc- 
ceed in the poultry business—what to do and 
what not to do. 


Write for catalog today. Getstarted eariy. 











goslings. The goslings should not be 
hatched until there is a good supply of 
grass. Lettuce is a good food for 
them. 

The first problem with young gos- 
lings is, what is best to feed them to 
have fine, large, healthy birds. It is 
best not to feed them until they are 
two or three days old. The longer 
they go hungry, the better. When they 
are fed, they should be given a light 
feed, such as a hard boiled egg and 
grass, or corn meal, and some water 
to drink. Care should be used that 
they do not get wet. 

After they are a little older, prepare 
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Mrs. Kosnar Feeding Her Geese. 


often becomes unreliable after seven 
to nine years. Then he should be re- 
placed with a young one. 

Early in February make large, warm 
nests. Barrels placed on the side, with 
clean straw, are good. Do not neglect 
to gather the eggs early in the morn- 
ing, as they are easily chilled. The 
goose covers the egg with nesting on 
leaving the nest, but in cold weather 
this will not be enough protection. 
When the goose becomes broody after 
the first laying, keep her away from 
the nest for a few days, and she will 
start laying again. 

Hatch the eggs with hens, giving 
them four to six eggs, according to the 
size of the hen. Have your setting 
hens free from lice. It requires from 
twenty-eight to thirty days for hatch- 
ing goose eggs. 

Grass is the most important food for 





a food by mixing corn meal, sour milk, 
and soda, and baking it in the oven, 
but not too long—just so it is heated 
thoroughly. 

Feed often while they are young— 
four times a day until they are three 
weeks old; then three times a day is 
enough. 

As soon as they can eat cracked 
corn or wheat, feed the prepared meal 
once in a while. Give them plenty of 
fresh water and enough grass to graze, 
as grass is their main food. 

Be sure to have plenty of shade, as 
they suffer greatiy from heat. They 
should be protected from showers or 
storms. Give them dry bedding at 
night, and do not crowd. In the pic- 
ture are shown ninety-two geese that 
I raised from four geese and one gan- 
der. MRS. JOSEPH KOSNAR. 

Tama County, Iowa. 


GET BIG HATCHES 





On One Gallon of Oil and One Filling of Tank 









Beginners start right out hatching like ex, 
perts with thig remarkable, new-idea incubat- 
or, They average 20 more chicks to a hatch 
using one-fifth the of] that other incubators 
use, and they do their hatching with the least 
possible trouble and with less work than you 
ever imagined an i b required. Tho 


INCUBATOR 
has four BIG FEATURES+ 

which make it the most 
desirable incubator ever invented, 


CENTER HEAT gives evenest tem- 
rature, biggest hatches; GLASS 
OP saves your back; ONE FILI- 
i TANK TO A HATCG; 
HES ON ONE GALLON 
OF OIL, Saves big money. 
SEG EGGS THRU GLASS TOP 
No morestooping andlight- 
ing matches! No more sus- 
ense on hatching days. The 
a AYO works n piain view 
allthe time. We give yous 
81.50 Hygrometer, too. No 
other manutfacturerdoesthis, 


Bample of RAYO 
FREE 


Hatching Chart, 
our Catalog and book, “Turn- 
ing Eggs Into Chickens Into 
Doliars.” Postal brings ail. 


BaYO INCUBATOR CO,, U. D. Sta., 5294, OMAHA, NEBR, 


Germozone 


The best medicine for 
Poultry and Pet Stock 
—roup, colds, canker, 
sore head, chicken pox, 
loss of hair or feathers, 
sores, bowel trouble, 
skin disease. 25ct., 
50ct. and $1.00 bottles. 
Tablet form 50cts. post- 
paid. Sold at most cities 
and towns. Write for 
sample and poultry book. 

GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 5 Omaha, Nebr. 
Makers of Lee's Lice Killer, Mandy Lee Incubator, etc. 


Don’t Pay Two Prices 
ss Save $6.00 to $20.000n 
# Compound Incubators 
and Zero Brooders * 


It pays to buy the best when 
@ youcan buy ateuch low prices. 
Galvanized Iron Case, Double 
Walls, thoroughly insulated, 
equipped with Gas-Proof Heater, 
and Automatic Regulator. 
All Incubators and Brooders Guaranteed 
Send for free Circulars and Prices. .« 
Warsaw Incubator Co.,Warsaw,Ill. 






































$°7/25 Mankato Incubator 


130 Eog Size— baual of any at 2 or 3 times 
as much. Triple wall, redwood, asbestos 
lined. Pure copper tank,regulator safety lamp. Money- 
back guarantee. Brooders $2.40 up. Send for free book. 


Eon 
MANKATO INCUBATOR CO.,80715 Mankate.miee, $10.2 
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Twelfth of a Series 
of Articles 











Farming in the Far East 


By 
JAS. T. NICHOLS 

















Entering the harbor at Hong Kong 
is an experience one can hardly for- 
get. For ten or twelve miles we passed 
islands, some bleak and bare, and oth- 
ers carpeted with foliage and beauti- 
ful. On one of these is located a large 
sugar refinery, and on others are forts 
and small lighthouses. This is said to 
be the largest shipping port in the 
world, but I doubt the statement. How- 
ever, more than half a million vessels 
enter and clear the port each year. It 
is a free port, and surely it is a great 
relief to enter a port without being 
bothered with custom house officials. 
To see the vast number of sampans 
.and junks, as well as great ocean lin- 
ers is a sight never to be forgotten. 
I was on board the great Minnesota, 
which is one of the largest ships that 
touches the far east. 

The city of Hong Kong is located 
on a beautiful island about ten and 
one-half miles long and from two to 
five miles wide. The native fisherman 
used to call the anchorage on the 
south “fair haven,” or “good harbor,” 
and that is what the word Hong Kong 
really means. Seventy-five years ago, 
this was a famous haunt for a few fish- 
ermen and free booters, and now it is 
a great city of nearly half a million 
people. One of the first things I did 
on landing was to hunt up the English 
Y. M. C. A. rooms, and found them 
pleasantly located in the heart of the 
city, and only three or four blocks 
from the landing. As this island is an 
English possession, Hong Kong is 
practically an English city. Its great 
hotels and business blocks would 
adorn a great American or European 
city. Its streets, barring, of course, 
that part which is known as China- 
town, are almost as clean as the 
streets of Des Moines. 

The most interesting place about the 
city to visit is “The Peak.” This is a 
mountain about half a mile high and 
very steep. A wire rope tramway 
takes one up about two-thirds of the 
distance. The first time one travels 
on this, his heart comes very near his 
mouth, but it takes less than ten min- 
utes each way, so it is soon over. Go- 
ing to the top, one gets a fine view of 
the city and the country roundabout. 
A signal station is located on the high- 
est point, where are instruments re- 
cording temperature, direction and ve- 
locity of the wind, etc. 

Early in the morning, before break- 
fast, I went upon the peak. To sit 
there and see the great “orb of day” 
come from his hiding place can hard- 
ly be forgotten. How the mists of the 
morning chased each other down the 
mountain sides, and the great banks 
of fleecy clouds hanging over neigh- 
boring peaks vanished before the 
beams of light was a great sight. Then 
the city, with its-beautiful harbor be- 
low, loomed up, but great buildings 
looked like block houses, and the hun- 
dreds of boats and ships in the harbor 
looked like playthings. The great Min- 
nesota looked like a pleasure yacht. 
A gentleman in charge of the signal 
station had a large telescope, and 
kindly allowed the writer to use it, 
and this added much to the pleasure 
of the morning. There are many very 
foggy morning on the peak, so much 
so that there is an old saying: “If you 
live on the peak, your clothes rot, but 
if you live below, you rot.” 

The governor of Hong Kong and a 
few other dignitaries have homes on 
the peak—some of them are palaces. 
There is also a very large hotel, and 
the novelty of staying there attracts 
many tourists. Not far away is the 
great city reservoir, which holds 310,- 
000,000 gallons of water. The botani- 
cal gardens cover sixteen acres of 
ground, and here are specimens of 
flowers and plants from nearly every 
part of the world. A look into the 
court room gave a good view of their 
formalities in dealing with law-break- 
ers; an hour in the museum gave a 
glimpse of the various old instruments 
of warfare, etc. 

The Des Moines market house is but 
a plaything as compared with the 
great market of Hong Kong. All kinds 
of vegetables, meat, and everything 
imaginable are kept for sale. The 
building is a monster affair, and is 
thronged by hundreds of people all 
day long. 

A trip up the Pearl river to Canton 


! 





is a real pleasure. ‘he distance is a 
little less than one hundred miles. A 
railroad operates between the two cM- 
ies, and I tried the trip both ways, but 
the boat ride is the more enjoybale. 
On this trip one gets a good view of 
real Chinese life. Women work at 
heavy manual labor as well as men, 
My! how the people do care for their 
little farms. Most of them are not 
larger than gardens. They “feed” the 
plants as carefully as an lowa farmer 
feeds his stock. They are careful and 
painstaking in preparing the soil for 
planting, and the way they nourish 
their plants is remarkable. Every 
particle of night soil is utilized. They 
take all this and use it in liquid form. 
Instead of placing the fertilizer on the 
soil, they place it on the growing 
plants. But I will mention this pro- 
cess more at length later on. 

Here I saw for the first time the 
Chinese system of irrigation. Water 
is kept in reservoirs or lakes, and 
there are canals almost everywhere. 
The fields are generally several feet 
higher than the water, and an Iowa 
farmer would take a good pump and 
a gasoline engine and sit in the shade 
and rest while the machinery did the 
work; but not so with the Chinese. 
The cheapest power in China is man- 
power. They take an affair a little 
like our old chain pump, only of course 
on a larger scale. The wheel is on a 
pole through which are bored probably 
six two-inch holes. Two of these holes 
are near each other and diagonally 
across from each other. Through these 
are strong sticks with a sort of a pad- 
dle on the end. These make a sort of 
a treadmill, and men and women sim- 
ply walk on these paddles hour after 
hour. This keeps the chain with lit- 
tle buckets emptying all the time. You 
could hardly believe the amount of 
water that two or three people will 
pump up into the field in a day. This 
makes one think of the passage in the 
Bible, “Thou shalt water thy ground 
with thy foot.” 

Speaking of the above calls to mind 
the duck farms nearly all over China. 
The ducks are kept generally on a 
large raft with a roof of rice straw 
over them. Sometimes there are not 
only hundreds, but thousands, of 
ducks on one farm. These rafts are 
moved each day, and the ducks land 
and pick up everything they can get 
hold of. It is said that certain ducks 
are taught to help look after the flock 
as dogs are trained to look after the 
sheep. When the owner whistles, it is 
time for every duck to get on the raft, 
and they all hustle—the shepherd 
ducks doing their part, and the last 
ones to get on board are given a tap 
with the long pole the owner carries. 
As there are no sheep in South China, 
but multiplied thousands of ducks, 
someone has suggested that the words 
“All we like sheep have gone astray,” 
would be more intelligible to the Chi- 
nese if it read, “Al we like ducks have 
gone astray.” 

In the city of Canton one sees the 
Chinaman in all his glory. No living 
mortal knows how many people live 
there. While its population is gener- 
aly given at about one million, the 
Chinese claim that there are nearer 
three million, and they no doubt know 
most about it. It would be as impos- 
sible to take an accurate census of the 
city as it would to go into a bee-hive 
and take a census of the bees. It is 
only about six miles around the city 
wall, but great hoards of people live 
outside the walls. The city is located 
on the banks of the Pearl river. The 
walls of the city are about twenty-five 
feet high, and nearly as wide. There 
is a cross wall dividing the city into 
two parts almost equal—the old and 
new city. There are sixteen gates to 
the outer walls and four gates in the 
cross wall. 

The river population of Canton is 
estimated as high as 500,000. Imagine, 
if you can, little boats only five or six 
feet wide and fifteen or twenty feet 
long, headed into the bank, like horses 
tied at hitching posts, up and down 
the river for miles; then back of these 
another row, and then another, until 
there are thousands of these boats. 
Walk along, and you discover that ev- 
ery boat contains at least one family, 
and all are Roosevelt families, too. 
Many of the men work on shore dur- 


ing the day, and women and children 
stay in the boats. Thousands of chil- 
dren are born, grow up and die with- 
out ever leaving the boat home even 
for an hour. The river doctors have 
little boats and make their rounds, 
sounding a gong as they pass along. 
Even the river barbers go in boats, 
ringing their bells from time to time. 
Anything thrown in the water is quick- 
ly gobbled up by these people—in fact, 
it is said that they rake the river as a 
gardener rakes his yard. The float- 
ing biers gather up the dead. Mer- 
chants of every description pass 
around, selling vegetables, oil, clothes, 
fuel, etc. There are also floating ho- 
tels, floating joss houses, and those 
used for immoral purposes a$ well. Of- 
ten women who work in the daytime 
have charge of theSe boats at night. 

As you walk along looking in, you 
will notice very often a little child 
with a stick tied to it. This is in order 
to be able to fish it out easily if it 
falls overboard. It is said the children 
with sticks tied to them are always 
boys; that a girl is not worth so much 
trouble. In the stern of these family 
boats is nearly always a big basket in 
which are a duck or two, maybe a 
goose or a chicken Sometimes an 
extra large basket is used, and they 
have a regular hennery, but very few 
can afford such wealth. Sometimes, 
too, a pig can be seen in a basket of 
this kind. The sampan may be crowd- 
ed to the limit, but in nearly every 
case they have a family altar, and 
here are the idols and the ancestral 
tables. 

On reaching Canton, I went at once 
to the Victoria Hotel, which is said to 
be the Only English hotel in the city. 
The landlord is a very fine English 
gentleman. He has a corner on the 
tourist business, however, and rates 
are higher than in Hong Kong. Ex- 
cepting the street along the river 
called the Bund, there are no streets 
in the city where a wheeled vehicle 
can be used. The whole city is there- 
fore a labyrinth of narrow lanes run- 
ning every which-way. If a stranger 
were set down in the heart of the city 
without a guide and ever got out, it 
would be an accident. I would about 
as soon be in Mammoth Cave without 
a guide. The only way one can get 
through the city is to be carried in a 





sedan chair. This is a chair fastened 
to two poles, with a coolie at each end, 
If one is going far, he needs a third 
coolie, who takes his position between 
the poles just in front of his feet. As 
they go along, they keep up a terrific 
howl all the time, warning people to 
get out of the way. Most of the streets 
are but five or six feet wide, and it is 
sometimes a hard matter for two 
chairs to pass. 

I asked the landlord if I could trust 
the coolies to bring me back, and he 
said: “You will have to run your own 
risk, sir.” I had the places in the city 
that I wished to visit all marked, and 
I found it would take me over about 
twelve miles of territory. With the 
landlord as interpreter, I arranged for 
the journey, having it understood that 
I would not pay until I had seen the 
specified places and was brought back 
to the hotel. When all arrangements 
were completed, I got into the chair 
and away we went. Before thirty min- 
utes had passed, I would have given 
fifty dollars to have been back to the 
hotel, but it was too late—I could not 
understand a word of the language of 
these coolies, and they could not un- 
derstand a word of mine. 

(To be continued) 


Russian Thistle 


An Illinois correspondent sends usa 
sample of Russian thistle, and writes: 


“We are finding this weed in alfalfa 
hay which was shipped in from Ne- 
braska. When we first saw it, we 
thought it was a kind of tumble-weed, 
but are beginning to wonder if it is 
Canada thistle, or something of that 
sort. Some of our bales of hay have 
quite a lot of this weed in it, while 
others have none. Is this a danger- 
ous weed?” 

Russian thistle is a bad weed on the 
open prairie land of the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska and Kansas. It is occasionally 
found in the corn belt, especially along 
railroad tracks. While many weed ex- 
perts have claimed that there was a 
prospect of Russian thistle becoming a 
dangerous weed in the corn belt, it 
has not done so as yet, and we are in- 
clined to think that under corn belt 
conditions it can easily be kept under 
control. It is being constantly intro- 
duced in alfalfa seed and hay, and by 
railroads. Nevertheless, it has not 
spread much as yet over corn belt 
farming land. Russian thistle is an 
annual which spreads only by seed, 
and is not in any way so bad as Can- 
ada thistle and quack grass. 
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“The Best Meat I Ever Had.” 


It was smoked with real smoke in a 


Columbian Metal Smoke House. 





The Col 


for the actual 
meat when sold and more satisfaction when eating if it is 
smoked over a real wood fire. 


you cannot get the true Hickory Smoke Flavor 


or keeping qualities any other way. There is no substitute 


wood smoke. You can get a better price for your 


bian Metal Smoke House solves the meat smok- 





is required. 


Also 
Hog 
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Wale Taco, ete. Myrite tor catalog. 


nt Columbian Steel Tank Co., 
1721 West 12th St., 


ing problem. Made of the finest quality galvanized metal, it is 
absolutely safe and sanitary. Economical to useas little w 

Rat, fly and vermin proof it makes the best kind 

of a store house when smoking is over. Burglar and fire proof. 

Delivered to your station for only $24.75. Send no moneys. 

just give us the name of your dealer or bank and we will send 

you the Smoke House. Pay for it when you get it. Sendio 

your order today. Illustrated circular free. 


Manufacturers of Metal Feed Cookers, 


Grain Bins, Silos, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hogging Down Question 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“J have eight acres for corn, which | 
intend to hog off this fall. : I am going 
to sow rape at the last cultivation. Will 
it pay me to buy rye and sow with the 
rape, if I can get it for $1 a bushel or 
jess? How much rape and rye would 
vou sow to the acre? Would the two 
together make a better balanced ra- 
tion with corn, than just corn and 
rape? How many 100-pound shotes 
would such pasture support for a 
month or six weeks? This piece of 
ground in an ordinary season would 
produce 75 or 80 bushels of corn to 
the acre.” 

Experiments at the Iowa station in- 
dicate quite clearly that rape is the 
best thing to seed in the corn field at 


the last cultivation, for hogging down. 
tye is probably the next best. To seed 
an acre of corn to rape, costs only 50 
to 7) cents, while to seed it to rye 
costs $2 or $3. Ordinarily, rape is seed- 
ed at the rate of three or four pounds 
per acre, while of rye it takes a cou- 
ple of bushels. Rape alone makes a 
better balance with corn than a mix- 
ture of rape and rye, the dry matter 
of rape forage running richer in pro- 
tein than the dry matter of almost any 
other plant. Of course, if our corre- 
spondent wants pasture for winter and 
early spring, it would be well to sow 
part of his corn to rye. For fall pas- 
ture, however, rape is far superior. 
Rather than mix the two, we would 
prefer sowing half the field to rape and 
half to rye. 

It is generally figured that in order 
to hog off an acre of 70-bushel corn in 
thirty days, twenty-six or twenty-seven 
125-pound pigs must be allowed. Ifthe 
corn is good for only 60 bushels to the 
acre, twenty to twenty-two 125-pound 
pigs would be more nearly correct. 
Those of our readers interested in the 
practice of hogging down corn should 
write to the Iowa station, at Ames, for 
Bulletin No. 143. 


Alfalfa On Sod 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you give me your opinion 
about plowing up timothy sod this 
spring, with a view to trying to get 
alfalfa started on the ground this year? 
The land is reasonably good, and has 
been in grass the last two years. If 
you think it advisable to make such 
an attempt, how would you proceed as 
to working the ground, time to sow the 
alfalfa, etc.? Would you use the ordi- 
nary variety or the Grimm?” 

As a rule, we do not advise sowing 
alfalfa on fresh sod. There will no 
doubt be a lot of timothy seed in this, 
which will grow, and it would be bet- 
ter for the alfalfa, to cultivate this 
land at least one year. If it is desir- 
able to get the alfalfa started quickly 
on this particular piece of ground, we 
Suggest that the sod be plowed early 
in the spring, and some crop grown on 
the ground which can be taken off the 
latter part of July or the first of Au- 
gust. Possibly our correspondent 
might grow early potatoes or early 
corn, which could be hogged off, or 
he might grow a crop of small grain. 
As quickly as the first crop is taken 
off, plow the ground again, work it 
down thoroughly with the disk and 
harrow, and sow the alfalfa any time 
during the month of August. 








No Danger of a Bread Famine 


_ A bread famine in the United States 
is almost an economic impossibility, 
even though increased exports of 
wheat to Europe seem to threaten the 
domestic supply. This was the dec- 
laration of a statistician of the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
cently. He asserted that future or- 
ders of American millers and bakers, 
which are being placed constantly all 
through the year, will insure for the 
United States an adequate supply of 
flour, even though exports send wheat 
Prices up to the fabled $2 a bushel 
Mark 

“We have figured out,” he said, “that 
the United States normally has be- 
tween 250,000,000 and 300,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat for export. The bumper 
Wheat crop of the United States, that 
Was practically 900,000,000, has had 
the effect of slightly raising this ex- 
sea maximum, thereby allowing the 
-hited States to export a larger quan- 
tity than usual. 


“Nevertheless, the American miller 





and the American baker have an equal 
chance with European buyers, and it 
is only reasonable to assume that they 
are taking steps in view of the recent 
heavy exports, to safeguard the do- 
mestic reserve from which they must 
draw their supply. 

“The only possible way for the flour 
supply of the United States to be cur- 
tailed is through a theoretical and eco- 
nomically impossible situation, where- 
by all, or practically all, of the men 
who control the grain, would enter into 
a conspiracy to sell American wheat 
only for export. Such a situation is 
not only absurd on its face, but if it 
should be attempted, congress would 
step in and legislate against it. 

“The present condition of drawing 
on a previous year’s harvest of wheat 
can only obtain through the spring of 
1915. In May, we will have a new 
crop On our hands, and the supply is 
bound to run ahead of the demand. It 
must not be conceded for an instant 
that Europe’s wheat crop is being cur- 
tailed. Europe is already raising more 
wheat annually, in spite of the war, 
than is needed for the consumption of 
the producing countries.” 








**CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE”’ 


THE WHOLE NATION 


is celebrating this year at San Francisco, 
California, the opening of the Panama 
Canal to international commerce. In so 
doing they fittingly celebrate another 
victory for Atlas Portland Cement, for 
Atlas to the extent of over six milliou 
barrels was used in the construction of 
the Panama Canal. 








































As for the cement you use, you can get 
Atlas. 


Insist on it! Look carefully for 
this black trade mark with yellow letters 
on every bag of cement. 





Cowpeas and Wheat Rotation 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like advice as to sowing 
cowpeas for grain, and after they are 
threshed, drilling in wheat in the fall. 
Fifty acres of the farm which I have 
rented is run-down land. If I put this 
in cowpeas, the landlord will furnish 
half the seed and half the threshing 
bill. When is the best time to sow the 
seed? What variety is best?” 

The cowpea-wheat rotation has been 
used with considerable success by a 
few farmers in northern Missouri and 
southern Illinois. Just how far north 
this rotation will give good results, we 
are not sure. We remember reading 
one account of a man in east central 


THe ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 30 BROAD ST.. NEWYORK 
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Missouri who used this rotation for 
nine or ten years with great satisfac- 
tion, We would be glad to hear from 
any of our readers who have used it, 
as to the details which it is necessary 
to observe to make this rotation suc- 
cessful. 

We rather doubt if our correspond- 
ent would get the best results by al- 
lowing these peas to get ripe enough 
to thresh. We would prefer cutting 
them earlier for hay. The chief advan- 
tage of cutting early is to give time 
to get the land into good shape for 
wheat. Moreover, cowpeas as a gen- 
eral rule, are more valuable for hay 
than for grain. We suggest that our 
correspondent use an early variety of 
cowpeas, such as the New Era or the 
Groit. 

If our correspondent has the stock 
to which to feed his cowpea hay, he 





can afford to buy his landlord’s half of 
the crop by paying customary prices 
for clover or mixed hay. If he does 
not have quite enough stock to eat up 
all of the cowpea hay, he may possibly 
be able to sell the rest to.advantage, 
or, in case he can not do this, he may 
get fairly good returns by plowing it 
under as manure. 

We would be much interested in 
getting further information as to the 
success our readers in the southern 
half of the corn belt have secured 
with a cowpea-wheat rotation. 





Safeguard Your Shafting 


The sudden death of Bruce Crossley, 
of Pottawattamie county, lowa, which 
was noted in the Farmer at the time, 
should serve as a warning to all farm- 
ers who have rapidly moving machin- 
ery and shafting. Mr. Crossley’s death 


‘shafting? 





was. caused by his clothing being 
caught in shafting in his power house 
on the farm. A few years since, acct- 
dents of this kind were very common 
in manufacturing plants in cities. They 
have been greatly reduced by the in- 
spection of such plants by state offi- 
cers, and the law which requires that 
all moving machinery shall be so 
guarded as to reduce the possibility of 
accidents to the minimum. A very 
large percentage of farms now have 
power plants of some sort. If you have 
one, dear reader, just go out now and 
look it over. Are there proper guard 
rails about the rapidly moving parts 
of the engine? Are the belts properly 
protected so that danger of getting the 
clothing caught is eliminated? Are 
there projecting set screws on the 
Go over the entire plant 
carefully. Make note of the possibil- 
ity of accident, and take immediate 
measures to remove it. 











Four Wheels—Bigeer Yield 


OOD seed and good soil is only the starting 
point in raising a big corn crop. You can no 
more afford to plant with an old, worn out 

corn planter or a complicated new one full of fads 
@and fandangles than you can to plant poor seed. 


You can’t afford to waste your time and labor or 
visk your entire crop with a planter that covers un- 
evenly, misses hills or does not check accurately. 


_ Uneven depth of planting means a bigger loss than 
2 many realize. It’s especially bad in cold, backward sea- 
sons; often amounts to several times the cost of a planter 
in a single year. Avoid planting part of the corn so 
deep that no matter how good the seed or how rich 
- the soil many of the hills never come up—or leav- 

, ing other hills uncovered so that the sun and 
wa. wind destroy or stunt their growth, 


. ~ ~ Hayes Four-Wheels regulate depth of planting to the 
fraction of an inch. Corn all comes up at the same time, allows earlier 
Scultivation, an earlier harvest, a better quality and bigger quantity. 


to miss and give trouble. Never cracks or Learn the experience of farmers who have 
grinds the seed. Will drop accurately any increased their yields by big margins with 
size or shape kernel. No bare spots in the use of the Mayeg—who have finished 
Hayes planted fields. No replanting ne- planting earlier—who have begun cultiva- 
cessary. Increased yields soon pay forit. tion earlier. Every Mayes user will tell 
Thousands in use tor years with practi- you the work is easier—faster—better; the 
cally no repair expense and every one giv- results more satisfactory—more profitable. 
ing time-saving, money. ing service. No So much depends on the work of the plant- 
complicated parts to get out of fix. Strong er that a farmer cannot afford to get any- 
construction, practically exempt from break- thing less than the dest service. 
age. Noexpensive and aggravating delays Can be furnished with perfect working 
in the busy planting season. Easy and Fertilizer or Cow Pea Attachments, Stub 
simple to operate and can be trusted to Runners or Disks. 
unskilled help. This planter is guaranteed. 
Think these things over and start inves- It must be all we claim and 
tigating NOW. Learn the overwhelming Send for Free Book” L ” 
advantages in Mayes Four-Wheel con- of Valuable Planting Facts. Write today, 
struction. Askany eS user. then you won’t forget. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER COMPANY, GALVA, ILL. 
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Hayes Four-Wheels guarantee surer ger- 
mination and quicker growth. Wheels pack 
the dirt from the sides to hold moisture 








and leave a ridge on top so that thecorn 
sprouts quickly and comes up several days 
sooner. The ridge gives greater surface 
for the sun’s heat and prevents washouts 
in hilly fields, This method assists the bud- 
ding sprout, protects its vitality and makes 
stronger and healthier stalks. : 

Hayes Four-Wheels cover where all ordi= 
nary open wheels fail—even in wet and sticky 
ground. Guaranteed not to clog. Short 
coupled, light draft and turns in shortest 
space. hecks with absolute accuracy, re- 
gardless of team’s speed. Cross rows 
straighter than the way you drive. 

The Mayes Drop never missesa hill. Sim- 

le, reliable and most efficient. Fewer parts, 
s breakage and delays. Has no clutch 


















all you expect. 
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The Dollar Velen 
of Fresh Air in Your Barns 


Read about It in Professor King’s Book—Write and Get a Copy 


O ARGUMENT is needed to convince you that your dairy cat- 
tle need fresh air and plenty of it. But do they get it when inside of the barn 
door? What assurance have you that your dairy cows and other stock 

are not breathing the same foul air over and over again? How sure are you 
that they are not robbed of vitality that cou/d be giving you greater profits? Let 
us give you the Jes¢ answer to these and many similar questions by sending 
you this book written by Professor King, the world’s greatest authority on 
ventilation. His book has always sold for 75c—and it’s worth many times 
more—but because its plain facts are so closely related to the work of King 
Aerators, we will send you a copy with our catalog if you will simply send 

10c to cover the cost of postage and packing. Send for a copy today— 

know the dollar value of fresh air in your barns—and from our catalog, 

learn how you can quickly save the cost of installing 


ing Aerators 


‘ 


PY 


6@, i 


=| _and a King Sanitary Ventilating System 


They draw the foul air ouf—and circulate a constant, plentiful supply of fresh air through- 
out the building. 

@ic.5 Thousands of successful dairymen—everywhere—have their barns equipped with 
King Aerators and King Sanitary Systems. They make the barn look better—keep 
it in better condition—and make it worth more. The bettered comfort of their stock 
brings the zxcreased profits that can more than pay back installation in a surprisingly 
-4 short time. And it keeps on paying the same big dividends over and over every 
= year. Why not learn more about it inthe King Aerator book—along with Profes- 

» sor King’s Book on Ventilation? 


Write Today for These Two Books 


S if only for your information, you should Get our proposition on installing King Aerators 
have these two great books. Nomatter and a King Ventilating System for your barns. 
what your present equipment may be, Installation can be made in old barns as well as in 
you can profit by thevaluable hints youwill "emodeled or new barns. Our catalog is /ree—if 
get from them. Put Professor King’s book YOu want it without Professor King’s book, simply 

in your library and read achapter occasionally  2Sk for it on a postal—if you want the two books, 
—profit by the knowledge you will get from it. enclose 10 cents to pay for postage and packing. 


King Ventilating Company, 1166 Cedar Street, Owatonna, Minn. 


Formerly Galvanized Steel Cupola Company 
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Old barns can be equipped with King Aerae (7/7 //} Remodeled barns should include King Aera- 


Y to:s and a King Sanitary Ventilating System 
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Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 


nee totbis department. Questions concerning dairy 
oo spagement will be cheerfully answered. 


























Dairy Rations 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What proportion should I feed of 
bran, oil meal and cottonseed meal to 
milk cows weighing 1,200 or 1,300 
pounds, giving four gallons of milk 
daily. For roughage I am feeding all 
the ‘silage they care for, together with 
alfalfa and clover hay. The silage is 
extra rich in grain. Is there any dan- 
ger of abortion from feeding cotton- 
seed meal? Oil meal is $42 a ton; cot- 
tonseed meal, $32; bran, $28.50; mid- 
dlings, $28.50, and oats, 54 cents per 
bushel.” 

Our correspondent does not quote 
prices on corn. If he can get corn 
meal for less than $1.50 per cwt., he 
should feed some such mixture as 500 
pounds of corn meal, 100 pounds each 
of oil meal, cottonseed meal, and bran. 
Twelve pounds of this daily to cows 
that are getting silage, alfalfa and clo- 
ver, and are giving four gallons of 
milk, should give good results fairly 
economically. 

We advise this mixture merely as a 
basis for him to work with. He may 
find on actually trying it out that it 
would pay him to feed just a little 
more bran and a little less oil meal. 
All cows have likes and dislikes, and 
much depends on the quality of the 
feed. We have known cows to refuse 
to eat some grades of oil meal, while 
other grades they seem to relish very 
well. Some grades of bran, cows will 
eat with more relish than any other 
feed, while other grades oontain con- 
siderable amounts of sweepings, corn 
hulls and similar foreign material, and 
the cows do not care much for them. 
It is claimed that cottonseed meal in 
large amounts sometimes causes abor- 
tion; but we would not be afraid to 
use it in amounts of from one to two 
pounds per cow daily. In making feed 
changes, our correspondent should of 
course proceed gradually, and use com- 
mon sense, 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please make for me a balanced ra- 
tion for pure bred registered dairy 
cows. I have on hand good corn chop, 
wheat bran, cottonseed meal, ground 
oil cake, alfalfa hay, blue stem prairie 
hay, and sheaf oats. Most of the dairy 
rations I see in the farm papers as- 
sume that silage is available. I have 
no silage, and doubtless there are very 
many others of your readers who have 
no silage.” 

Our correspondent does not quote 
prices, but we suspect that he will find 
it most economical to feed these cows 
on a roughage ration consisting of 
about one-half alfalfa, one-fourth sheaf 
oats, and one-fourth paririe hay. In 
connection with such a roughage ra- 
tion, we would give a grain mixture of 
500 pounds of corn chop, 100 pounds of 
wheat bran, 100 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, and 100 pounds of oil meal. Of 
this grain mixture, we would feed one 
Pound to each three or four pounds of 
milk produced. If, after our corre- 
spondent has been feeding this mix- 
ture for a little while, he finds that his 
cows have marked likes or dislikes for 
any of the feeds which go to make it 
up, he should vary the mixture accord- 
ingly. Perhaps he will find on experi- 
ment that it would be better to in- 
crease the wheat bran and decrease 
the oil meal, or something else of the 
Sort. He can only tell by watching the 
appetites of the cows, the milk given, 
and the condition of their bowels. 





Condensory Promotors 


Word comes from Michigan that 
milk condensory promoters are ‘at 
work in that state. They follow the 
Same general plan which creamery 
tgaieaig have found so successful in 
ro Dast. They paint beautiful pic- 

res of the profits to be made by a 
me condensing plant, subsidize a few 
Maia wethers” in the community, get 
“yee to subscribe for stock, sell a 
rte 0 expensive machinery, and then 
reo leaving a plant which is worth 

out half as much as it cost, and 


which will almost certainly fail within 
If any of these folks 


@ year or two. 





appear in Iowa or adjoining states, 
waste no time in showing them the 
nearest county road. 


Cottonseed Meal vs. Oil Meal 
for Dairy Cows 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Do you consider cottonseed meal 
better than oil meal for milk cows? 
The former is worth about $30 a ton, 
while the latter costs about $35 a ton.” 


Experiments indicate that cotton- 
seed meal has a slight advantage over 
oil meal for milk cows. Most dairy- 
men have but little choice between the 
two, when the cost is the same ton for 
ton. Some claim that there is greater 
need for care in feeding cottonseed 
meal than oil meal, and on that ac- 
count prefer the oil meal. Some pre- 
fer the oil meal because of its laxative 
qualities. With cottonseed meal at $30 
a ton, and oil meal at $35, we would 
take the cottonseed meal unless the 
ration was so binding as to make oil 
meal preferable because of its laxa- 
tive properties. 


The Cow’s Work 


Professor C. Larsen, of the South 
Dakota Agricultural College, says: 


“It is conservative to state that an 
average good cow will change three 
tons of hay and one ton of grain into 
300 pounds of butter, 6,500 pounds of 
skim-milk,. one calf, and six tons of 
manure, during about eight months. 
Granting that the skim-milk, the calf 
and the manure pay for all the work, 
the 300 pounds of butter is the pay for 
the feed. This butter produced during 
the winter will bring an income of 
about $90. The three tons of hay and 
one ton of grain would have to sell at 
a pretty high price to bring any such 
income. Twenty dollars for the one 
ton of grain and $24 for the three tons 
ot hay, or a total of $44, are considered 
to be about what this feed would bring 
on the market. 

“According to investigations, a dairy 
cow will recover for human food about 
25 per cent of the dry digestible mat- 
ter consumed; a hog about 15 per 
cent; and a steer about 3 per cent. 
This, together with the fact that a 
good dairy cow will return $2 worth of 
produce for every $1 worth of feed con- 
sumed, should cause farmers workihg 
expensive land and raising expensive 
feeds, to carefully study the various 
phases of the work of the dairy cow. 

“The profits of a dairy cow can be 
anticipated and realized with a greater 
degree of surety than in any other one 
phase of farming. A mature crop of 
grain and a high price for the same 
may be anticipated, but seasons and 
conditions of market may be unfavor- 
able. Feed for cows, and a good and 
steady market, are as sure as anything 
can be in this world of production. 

“The returns are also quick. The 
feed may be fed to the cow and the 
product realized on, even during the 
same day. This avoids credits at the 
store and in the banks. The dairyman 
is independent, and is able to pay his 
debts as fast as he contracts them.” 


Carbolic Acid Treatment for 
Abortion 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A year and a half ago, we wrote to 
you for a good and simple method of 
treating cows for contagious abortion. 
Prior to this time, several of our cows 
had aborted, and after each case, the 
cow failed to do as well as before, even 
with extra feed. As we are in the 
dairy business, this loss of milk 
amounted to a good deal, for the cows 
were never bred until the third, and in 
many cases the fourth time that they 
took the bull after aborting. 

Up to this time, we would only write 
down the date of each cow’s freshen- 
ing, and the sex of the calf. After 
several cases of abortion, we began 
keeping an account of the condition of 
the cow and her calf at the time of 
freshening. This has proven a great 
help since, for we know that a cow 
that does not clean well after freshen- 
ing usually has the contagion, and will 
abort her calf the next time if not 
treated. 

In your reply, you advised the use 
of an ordinary veterinary hypodermic 
needle every three weeks from the 
third month through the seventh. For 
the ordinary cow, 40 cubic centimeters 
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Supreme in Skimming Efficiency 


Over 85 years of experience and thou- 
sands of tests and contests the world 
over have demonstrated the De Laval 
to be the only thoroughly clean skim- 
ming cream separator, under all the 
varying actual use conditions, favorable 
as well as unfavorable, 


Supreme in Construction 


This applies to every part of the ma- 
chine—to the bowl, the driving mechan- 
ism, the frame and the tinware. The 
De Laval patent protected Split-Wing 
Tubular Shaft Feeding Device makes 
possible greater capacity, cleaner skim- 
ming and a heavier cream than can be 
secured with any other machine. 








Supreme in Durability 


The De Laval is substantially built. 
The driving mechanism is perfect] 
oiled and the bowl runs at slow speed, 
all of which are conducive to dura- 
bility and the long life of the machine. 
While the life of. other cream separa- 
tors averages from three to five years, a 
De Laval will last from fifteen to 
twenty years. 


165 Broadway, New York 





The Supremacy 
of the De Laval 


Cream Separator 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
away. Remember, that a De Laval may be 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. 
or if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


Sa 00 



















Supreme in Improvements 
This has been the greatest factor in 
De Laval success. Not a year goes by 
but what some improvement is made in 
De Laval machines. Some of the best 
engineers in America and Europe are 
constantly experimenting and testing 
new devices and methods, and those 

which stand the test are adopted, 


Supreme in Service 

With its worldwide organization and 
with agents and representatives in al- 
most every locality where cows are 
milked, no stone is left unturned by 
the De Laval Company.to insure that 
every De Laval user shall get the very 
best and the greatest possible service 
from his machine. 


Supreme in Satisfaction 
De Laval users are satisfied users, 
not only when the machine is new, but 
during the many years of its use. 


Supreme in Sales 


Because they are supreme in efficiency, 
construction, durability, improvements, 
service and satisfaction, more De Laval 
Cream Separators are sold every year 
than all other makes combined. 





bought for cash or on such 
See the local De Laval agent, 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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Sanitary 


O. K. Non-Freezable Stock Waterers 


water in the hottest weather. 
ease as does the old-fashioned trough. The 


cessful hog raiser. 
Pure water is more necessary than feed. 


water, day or night. Saves time and labor. 


sive to operate. 
prepaid. Send today for catalog and prices. 


2312 Floyd Ave., 





Are the “All Year-Round” Waterers. Give your stock clean, sanitary warm 
water at the right temperature, when 40 degrees below sero, and cool, clean 
O. K. Waterers eliminate the necessity of 
chopping out ice and carrying water several times aday. Does not spread dis- 
O. K. is a necessity to every suc- 
nables you to ~ ee yy fa in a thriving condition. 
t is the 


First Gost—Last Gost Waterer 


GUARANTEED To make good all our claims or your 


money back. Don’t be satisfied with just a wat- 
erer, get the O. K. and make it possible for your stock to drink clean, sanitary 
Increases your stock profits. 
Reduces your feed expense 20%. Simple, practical, automatic feed. 
If your dealer does not handle them. order direct. 


PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











lnexpen- - 
Freight gg. 






























you can spare—an hour eac 


write for particulars. Address 








Agents Wanted 


Subscription representatives wanted in every neighborhood 
where territory is not already taken. 
hustling man or boy. Returns depend entirely on how much 
time you can give to subscription work. Put in whatever time 
week, each Saturday afternoon, 
or more as your regular business permits. 
rates to those who order through the subscription representa- 
tive make it easy to work up a big club in any goo 
community. If you are open for a good, clean business propo- 
sition that will bring you good returns on your spare time, 


Good proposition for 


Special reduced 


farming 














Subscription Dept. Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, seal 
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were without 
‘84 \ a Backbone 


you'd be just as poorly bu 
as a silo without “Eater 
Staves. Only one silo has 
Lateral Staves — the Des 
Moines Silo—“the Silo with a 
Backbone.” This es 
feature insures stability, 
y, stren keeps the rite 
) in exact position—a 


DES:MOINES 


SILO. 


ee nt’’—only one of ~~" exclasive features that 
make the Des Moines the safest, most saving silo. 
Our Creosoting Process adds vears of life to the 
wood— wate: rproofs and wea atherpreofs it. Pre- 
vents decay — shrinking — swelling. Makes 
paint unnecessary. 

Triple Anchor S + Asi 
prevents turning or tw isting. 


Write for Catalog 


§T'S FREE—tells why keen farmers 
uy the De 3 Moines—shows all Dea 
vine: edvantnnes. A good agent's 

proposition=for those who can qualify. 


Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co. 
401 Mew York fv., Des Moines, la. 


















Save Money 


Turn utged w asted fod- 
der in silage. 40 
per nt o the leeding 
» is in the corn 

lk. Are you saving 
‘ this 4) percent? You 
will save itif you buy 
an INDEPENDENT 
SILO. Ensilage can 
be produ ced for $1.00 
per ton and will make 
yourcreaim checks larg 
and produce beef, mut 
ton and pork at a lower 
st than any other feed. The 


INDEPENDENT 
SILO 





tructed of BEST GRADE ae oe 
N FIR (one piece) Staves—fully pped 

t our m8 ANC HORING By STEM — 
{fPPED FREIGHT PREPAID TO YOUR 
<1 oe ON APPROVAL. Don’t buy a 
Sil til you _get our FREE CATALOG and 
i IAL OFFER for early buyers. Write 


today. 


INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 


2238 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 



























NEW INVENTION for 1915 
A Stave Silo to stand up 
against winds where other 
buildings will stand, with- 
out the ald of inside hoops 
or guy wires Investigate 
before placing your order, 
VERRIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. B Cedar Rapids, tows 

















‘Raise Your Calves 
Without Milk) 


Let Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal take the 
place of milk in 
raising your calves. 
Costs less than half 
as much and the 
calves are stronger, 
bigger - boned and 
healthier. 


Blatchford’s 
| Calf Meal 


has been known as the 
complete milk substitute 
sinee the year 1800. It 
prevents Scouring and 
ae tains just the ingre- 

nts necessary to pro- 
early maturity. 
Solid by your dealer or 
direct from the maker. 


Write for Actual Figures 


Send your name and address and get actual figures that 
shew the possibuiticee for making money trom your calves. 


Btatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dent 4562 Waukegan, Il. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 





of four parts glycerine and one part 
pure carbolic acid would do. 

On receiving your letter, we began 
the treatment, and were pretty awk- 
ward in treating the first cow or two, 
but after this it was given quickly and 
without any plunging from the cow. 
The method of giving the injection is 
to stand at the right shoulder of the 
cow, reach across her withers, and 
pull the skin from the flesh just back 
of the shoulder, and make the punc- 
ture quickly, then making the injec- 
tion. In making the puncture, if the 
flesh is touched, the cow will plunge 
and become frightened. When the 
skin only is punctured, the cow does 
not mind it much more than an ordi- 
nary fly-bite. 

In the year and a half of treating, 
only one needle was broken, and that 
was at first, when the flesh was punc- 
tured, making the cow plunge. The 
needle can be kept sharp with the or- 
dinary small, flat file, and this should 
be done, for a sharp needle makes an 
easy and painless puncture. When the 
glycerine and carbolic acid are 
warmed so that the mixture will run 
freely, ten ‘or twelve cows can be 
treated in as many minutes. 

Since using this treatment, forty-two 
cows have freshened. Of this number, 
five have aborted, two from known 
hurts—one from getting down in a 
creek, and the other hurt in the barn 
by another cow. Still another aborted 
after the seventh month, and since 
then we have been treating to within 
two weeks of calving. This seems to 
hurt neither the cow nor calf. For 
two months we neglected to treat the 
cows, and then one aborted. That same 
morning we treated them, but the next 
morning a cow, standing next to the 
one that had aborted, lost twin calves. 
This only shows the activity of the 
contagion. 

Our barn is not arranged so that we 
can isolate the infected cows, so we 
have to treat all of the cows, and do 
it on time, to keep them from abort- 
ing. 

IOWA SUBSCRIBER. 





Preparation of a Cow for 
Freshening 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The accumulated experience of pro- 
gressive dairymen proves that a cow 
should have a rest between lactation 
periods. If milked continuously up to 
the time of treshening, the period into 
which she freshens will be less profit- 
able than the preceding. Without rest, 
it is impossible for her to renew her 
depieted streneth, or to lay up a sup- 
ply of fat for the new lactation period, 
nor can she properly nourish the now 
rapidly growing foetus. 

It may seem like wasting feed to lay 
fat on a cow’s body, but in reality it is 
not, for the fat will later appear as fat 
in the milk. Moreover, when a cow 
freshens, she is usually more or less 
feverish, and her digestion impaired 
to a certain extent. To place her on 
full feed at this time is to invite trou- 
ble. But if she is in good condition, 
the withholding of her feed will result 
in no harm, inasmuch as her needs 
will be taken care of by the fat stored 
on the body. A thin cow has no such 
reserve, and one has to choose be- 
tween decreased production or take 
chances on her powers to stand up 
under full feed. 

A cow should be given at least six 
weeks’ rest. If intermittent and par- 
tial milking fails to dry her up, with- 
holding the grain ration and feeding 
roughages such as timothy and straw, 
will be found helpful. Ten days to 
two weeks should be allowed a cow to 
reach full feed after freshening. 

CARL E. JOHNSON. 

Idaho Agricultural College. 


What Does the Farmer Get? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

After reading several articles, in dif- 
ferent farm papers, on the subject of 
bookkeeping on the farm, I want to 
express my thoughts and give my ex 
perience for your readers. Bookkeep- 
ing on the farm is a different propo- 





| sition from that in other lines of busi- 


ness. To take an invoice twice a year, 
as some writers advocate, and keep a 
thorough set of books, would require 
a considerable part of one man’s time 
the year around. It is a much greater 
task than most people realize at first 
thought, and really avails the farmer 
nothing. About all that a farmer can 
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the corn. 


tion of one dollar’s worth. 


increased their profits. 


Catalog and prices. 











Fort Worth, Tex. 





Double the Profits of Your Farm 
OT WHAT YOU RAISE in your fieids but what you 


bring to market determines your profit. 
methods of harvesting waste half the food value of 
You can save this and convert in into cash by 
storing all your crop in the air-tight walls of an 


INSitaA 


This will give you feed for twice as many head of stock 
— better feed than ever before and uniform in character at 
all seasons of the year. It will enable you to produce two 
dollars’ worth of beef and pork and milk and 


butter from the same number of acres and the same 
amount of labor that you now require for the produc- 


50,000 farmers have proved this. 
“Silo Profits” was written by owners of Indiana vee. Pe 1) Oe 
Silos and tells exactly how The Indiana Silo has ie a 
Write for a copy of this 
book today and for a copy of our splendid 1915 
They are FREE. 


The Indiana Silo Company Et mansiat 
584 Union Bldg., ANDERSON, IND. } Pe 
534 Live Stock Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
584 Indiana Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. ‘ 
681 Live Stock Exchange Building, 
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do reasonably and intelligently is to 
keep an account of the source of his 
income, and the same of the outlay, 
yearly. 

I here append an account of the pro- 
ceeds and expenditures on my farm of 
142 acres for the year 1914: I have 
invested in farm and equipment $15,- 
200. My sales for the year 1914 were 
$1,285.93, this including everything sold 
from the farm. I paid on farm and 
equipment, in taxes, $99.48. I paid for 
hired labor $324.35; blacksmithing, 
$7.75; lumber for repairs, $5.05; bind- 
ing twine, $8.50; one horse collar and 
repairs on harness, $9.20; clover and 
timothy seed, $18.70; garden seeds, 50 
cents; one new plow, $35; for flour, 
$24.75; sugar, $17; salt, $4.80; for oth- 
er groceries, fruit, spices, and light, 
$49.75—a total of $606.83. 

Now, as you see, this includes no ex- 
penditure of money other than the liv- 
ing and necessary expense of operat- 
ing the farm. And my wife and I have 


_worked hard all the time, doing the 


work alone two and one-half months 
of the year. To allow me three per 
cent interest on my investment, it 
would be $465; and we have left 
$223.10 for one year’s work, out of 
which we must clothe ourselves, pay 
doctor bills, and pay for any recrea- 
tion or pleasures we may wish to en- 
joy. By more than twenty-five years 
of keeping accounts, I know that the 
year of 1914 was a fair average. Of 
course there is some increase in the 
growth of young stock unsold, but it 
will not more than balance up the de- 
cline and loss of older stock, and the 
decline in the price of vehicles and 
machinery in use. Is the farmer get- 
ting a square deal? Is the advice he 
is getting to do a litle more work and 
do it better, encouraging? 
GEO. P. THOMPSON. 
Butler County, Iowa. 





Frozen Rape for Stock 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will rape that has been frozen and 
is thawed out, kill cattle?” 

There has been complaint of such 
rape causing trouble. Bloat seems to 
be the common result. Our correspond: 
ent might, if he wishes, pasture this 
rape first with his poorest animal. If 
it gets along all right for several days, 
he might allow several more head of 
stock to eat the frozen rape which is 
thawed out. There is always some 
danger in feeding vegetation which has 
frozen and thawed. 















AMERICAN CREAM F 


SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send fully 
guaranteed, a new, well mace, easy 
page Te perfect skimming separator 
for $15.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk; making heavy or light cream. 
The bowl is a senitary marvel, easily, 
cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
Gears thoroughly protected. 
Different from this picture, which 
illustrates our large capacity 
machines, orders filled frem 
Western points. Whether your 
dairy is large or small write for our 

handsome free catalog. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
BOX 310! Bainbridge, N. Y. 








Non-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever-— 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. Uh 

The latest improvedsilo. A woodstave Wy 

silo, choice of lumber. Entire silo creo- 

soted. Special paint for outside. Acid- ut 

Proof Lining for coating inside after | 

erection. The finest door and door 

on the market. \i 


Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 
—best manufactured. 


Write for Catalogue. 
Manufactured by I 
TABER LUMBER CO.,KEOKUK,IA. [7 
Box64 Agents Wanted Immediately ih 
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New Edition °2 of 
Modern Silage Methods 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 
typeof silo—home made, stave, 
brick.cement,tile, metal, pit 
=), etc. Tells best for your needs 
—impartial suggestions for 
making most profits.264 ered 
—10 page index—Copyri 
Nov.19l4,covers 41 si] crops. 
Send for new book; it beats all 
revious editions, Write today. 
Mailed for 10c. Mention this 











Built low— 
wide tires prevent rutt rutting 


draft—eave 
of steel wheels and wagons. 
Co., 55 Elm St., Quincy, iit 
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Experiments With Corn 
Varieties 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Side by side, in the same field, and 
on the same kind of soil, we planted 
four different varieties of corn. They 
got exactly the same treatment all 
through. The varieties were: Black- 
hawk County Reed, Silver King, Ames 
Early Reed, Local Yellow Dent. The 
Blackhawk County Reed was planted 
April 9th, the Ames Early Reed and 
Local Yellow Dent were planted April 
1ith, and the Silver King was planted 
April 13th. We got an extra good 
stand of all the varieties, but the Ames 
Early Reed came up the strongest, and 
grew most vigorously. In a small, low 
spot in the field, where it got very wet, 
the Ames Early Reed kept on growing, 
while the Local Yellow Dent died— 
every single plant of it. The place is 
close to the road, and everybody pass- 
ing noticed it, and asked questions 
about the cause of it. On July 5th, 
the Silver King was in full tassel; on 
July 14th, the Blackhawk County Reed 
was in full tassel; on July 19th the 
Local Yellow Dent was in full tassel, 
and on July 28d, the Ames Early Reed 
was in full tassel. On November 23d 
and 24th, we husked one acre of each 
variety, and weighed the corn, and on 
November 25th we weighed out one 
bushel of corn of each variety, shelled 
it, and re-weighed the cobs and the 
shelled corn. Here are the results: 

One acre of Silver King husked 54 
bushels of 40-pound corn. One bushel 
gave 11.9 pounds of cobs and 658.1 
pounds of shelled corn, giving for the 
acre 64.9 pounds of cobs and 3,170.6 
pounds of shelled corn, or 56 bushels 
and 34.6 pounds of shelled corn to the 
acre. . 

One acre of Blackhawk County Reed 
husked 55 bushels. One bushel gave 
12 pounds of cobs and 58 pounds of 
shelled corn, giving for the acre 663.4 
pounds of cobs and 3,206.6 pounds of 
shelled corn, or 57 bushels and 14.6 
pounds of shelled corn to the acre. 

One acre of Local Yellow Dent 
husked 48 bushels and 60 pounds of 
corn. One bushel gave 14.1 pounds of 
cobs and 55.9 pounds of shelled corn, 
giving for the acre 688.9 pounds of 
cob and 2,731.1 pounds of shelled 
corn, or 48 bushels and 43.1 pounds of 
shelled corn to the acre. 

One acre of Ames Early Reed husked 
62 bushels and 40 pounds of corn. One 
bushel gave 12.5 pounds of cobs and 
57.5 pounds of shelled corn, giving for 
the acre 782.1 pounds of cobs and 
3,597.9 pounds of shelled corn, or 64 
bushels and 13.9 pounds of shelled 
corn to the acre. 

The Silver King proved about three 
weeks earlier maturing than the 
Blackhawk County Reed, which was 
about a week earlier than the Local 
Yellow Dent. The latter was about 
two weeks earlier maturing than the 
Ames Early Reed; in fact, the Silver 
King was as mature and hard for feed- 
ing the second week in September as 
the Blackhawk County Reed was the 
first week in October, and as the Ames 
eed Reed was the last week in Oc- 
ober. 

_Next year we shall drop the Local 
Yellow Dent altogether, and plant from 
three-fifths to two-thirds of all the 
corn we intend to husk of the Black- 
hawk County Reed, and from one-third 
to two-fifths of our husking corn of the 
Silver King, and all the corn planted 
for early feeding (snapping) will be 
Silver King. All the corn planted 
for our silos will be Ames Early Reed, 
on account of its superior size both in 
stalks and in ears, and we shall plant 
from one to two acres more, so as to 
secure seed for the following year; 
and also to try, if possible, to make it 
earlier and still to retain its size. As 
it is, it is too late to be safe for this 
locality to plant as a main corn crop. 
On low, heavy land, where it is diffi- 
cult to get corn to mature before frost, 
or on light soil where corn is apt to be 
Caught by the usual hot and dry spell 
dong and August, we consider the 
a ny. by long odds the surest 
well d St to give a crop; but on good, 
it a Ga soil, in a good corn year, 
Soust not yield with the Blackhawk 
‘ace ing = or still less with the 
care Pg roa sine If we had had more 
would hav mer, the Silver King 
sgh ave been farther behind those 
ao nak eae = vield than it is. If 
Would hav S$ rain in the fall, it 

e been ahead of them. But, 





although not as heavy a yielder under 
favorable soil and climatic conditions, 
it will beat them on poor or on late 
soils, and it is safer to give a crop un- 
der adverse climatic conditions, as 
very hot and dry weather; it has made 
many friends here, and since we com- 
menced growing it, it has spread from 
our farm to about thirty other farms. 
On most of those with light soils, it 
will be planted exclusively next year. 
In our opinion, it is too bad that so 
few farmers will avail themselves of 
the splendid opportunities to try out 
small grain and corn for themselves 
on their own farms, under the direc- 
tion and with the aid of the extension 
department at Ames, and the Iowa 
Corn and Small Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. If that work was taken up as 
a rule, and not as an exception, by us 
Iowa farmers, we could and would in 
a few years vastly increase our yields 
of small grain and corn, and besides 
make Iowa the banner state for good 
seed corn and grain. The only way for 
us farmers to get any good from the 
magnificent work done by the exten- 
sion department is for us in a small 
way, each on his individual farm, to 
take hold of and try for himself the 
varieties tried and recommended from 
Ames. If each individual farmer would 
only make one single trial, and report 
the exact results to the extension de- 
partment, what a vast lot of work, and 
that good work, and of progress would 
be accomplished in a single year! 
Brother farmers, let us all get down 
to make at least one trial each year, 
either with corn or small grain; and 
let us faithfully report the results, be 
they favorable or unfavorable, then we 
shall soon know, each and every one 





of us, what kinds and varieties are the 
best suited for our locality. 
PEDER PEDERSEN. 
Blackhawk County, Iowa. 





Spraying Cattle for Lice 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice, on page 197 of the February 
5th issue, that an Iowa subscriber 
wishes to know how to get rid of lice 
on cattle without dipping them. The 
spring and summer of 1906, we had 
some fifty odd young mules that had 
become very lousy, and not knowing 
what else to do, we put them in a cat- 
tle dehorning chute, spraying the dip 
on the back, sides and neck. Two ap- 
plications were quite enough, spraying 
them about two weeks apart. 

We used an ordinary hand pump 
fruit tree sprayer, costing about $2. 
Lately we have gotten a compressed 
air sprayer, costing about $4, for which 
we find many uses. In either case, it 
is best to have a whitewash nozzle, 
which enables the operator to get over 
more space with less dip. 

J. DONALD A, GREEN. 

Coles County, Illinois. 





Assessment of Pure Breds 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a number of townships through- 
out northwest Iowa, the township 
boards are assessing pure bred cattle 
higher than grades. These boards do 
not seem to consider that their good 
grades were made possible only by the 
existence of pure bred herds. I see we 
have a man in the Iowa legislature 
who is broadminded enough to intro- 





duce a bill exempting pure bred cattle 
over one year of age, and I think this 
man needs the hearty support of the 
agricultural press of lowa. Every 
breeder of improved stock is a bene- 
factor, and does more for the country 
in general than he does for himself. 

A. C. LANHAM. 

O’Brien County, Iowa. 





Remarks: The bill to which our cor- 
respondent refers does not propose to 
exempt all pure bred cattle or other 
stock, but a limited number, the theory 
being that a growing of pure bred 
stock should be encouraged. Readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who feel that this 
is the proper thing to do should write 
to their representatives and senators 
in the Iowa legislature and urge sup- 
port of this bill.—Editor. 





409-Pound Hog at 242 Days 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed an article in a recent issue 
concerning an Iowa hog that weighed 
405 pounds at 247 days of age. I have 
a boar that weighed 409 pounds the 
day he was eight months old, or 242 
days. He weighed 489 pounds at ten 
months, after a heavy breeding sea- 
son, and I think he will weigh 575 
pounds at twelve months., He is a Po- 
land China. He was fed milk for thirty 
days after being weaned, then wheat 
middlings, tankage and whole oats. He 
has made the unusual gain of nearly 
two pounds a day since weaning time, 
and seems to be in just good breeding 


condition. 
VERNON RODGERS. 
Missouri. 
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The farmer of today does not want something for nothing, but he wants what he pays for, and that every 
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Do they rub 
Are they 
thin and restless, with coarse hair 


and rough skin? 
Just write me and I'll clean up those lice 


Are your hogs lousy? 
and scratch all the time? 


without its pone ng you one cent. I'll send 
be »u a Hog-Joy Oiler with a six months’ sup- 
ply of Hog-Joy Oil. You just put it in your hog 


pen—and watch those suffering hogs go to tt. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Kills Every Louse 


They will rub that wonderful vermin-killing 
oil all over their bodies. And every last louse 
and nit on them will be gone long before the 
30 days. Then, tf you don’t want to keep the 
machine, just send it back. But you will want 
to keep it, for it not only kills the lice but 
keeps others away. 
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HOG JOY SYSTEM 
OF SUCCESSFUL HOG RAISING 


19,000 Hog-Joy Oilers now in successful use. 
The only hog-ciler that cannot clog up, get out of 
order or waste the oil. Works as well in winter os 
in summer Five cents will keep ae nos 5 _. alt 
and free from lice a whole year. 
kee “1% the shia at and healthy a ee the 
coat ine a t 

Write today for my offer to rid your hogs of lice 
absolutely free. (40) 


peewee MAIL THIS NOW! === 
H. L. IDE, President Hog-Joy Co. 
417 N. Fifth St., Springfield, iL 
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1 hogs of lice free. This does not obil- 
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3A perfect seed bed is as important as to sow or 
plant, The Western Pulverizer, Packer and Muicher 
makes a perfect seed bed and leaves a loose mulch 
on top to retain the moisture in one operation. 
it will double profits on crops. Made in 8 sizes. land 
Ssections. Sofd direct to you on one yoar’s trial. 
Prices, $22.00 and up. 
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M@ustrated circular. It 

describes the machine, 
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Kansas Colt Ration 


A ration of corn, bran and linseed 
oil meal is as good as, or better than 
an oats ration for growing draft colts. 
Liberal feeding of young colts pays. 
Growing and developing young stat 
lions is a profitable line in the horse 
industry. These facts have been 
proved in an experiment carried on 
by the animal husbandry department 
in the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege during the past two years. 

Two lots of eight-months-old colts 
were purchased. Each lot consisted 
of five grades and five pure breds. 
Each lot received an equal amount of 
roughage, consisting of alfalfa, straw, 
and corn stover. The average initial 
weight of the oat-fed colts was as fol- 
lows: Grades, 834 pounds; pure breds, 
866 pounds. The final weight was: 
Grades, 1,263 pounds; pure breds, 1,355 
pounds. The average gain in one year 
was: Grades, 423 pounds; pure breds, 


489 pounds. The daily gain was: 
Grades, 1.19 pounds; pure breds, 1.36 
pounds. 


The other lot was fed on corn, 70 per 
cent; bran, 25 per ecnt; linseed oil 
meal, 5 per cent. The average initial 
weight of the grades was 798 pounds; 
of the pure breds, 854 pounds. The 
average final weight of the grades was 
1,297 pounds; of the pure breds, 1,347 
pounds, making the average gain in a 
year of the grades, 499 pounds; of the 
pure breds, 492 pounds. 

At the end of one year the stallion 
colts were placed in a three-acre pas- 
ture, and fed the ration of corn, bran, 
and oil meal. These colts cost $110 
each, and the cost to date has been 
$375 each. They average 1,865 pounds 
in weight. One of the colts has been 
sold for $800, and another for $900. 

The grade colts used in this experi- 
ment were purchased from farmers in 
Clay, Riley, Pottawatomie, and Wa- 
baunsee counties. The dams averaged 
1,380 pounds in weight, and the colts, 
at the end of two and a half years, av- 
eraged 1,530 pounds. No attempt has 
been made to fatten these colts. The 
final cost of the grade colts for the 
two years has been $110, and they 
have an average sale value of $200. 

Other colts developed in these same 
communities, sired by the same stal- 
lions, and from similar mares, aver- 
aged 300 pounds less in weight, and 
have a sale value of slightly over $100. 
This shows that good feeding while 
the colts are young will make good 
profits. 


Fall Pig Ration 

An Illinois boy writes: 

“T have been feeding twenty-three 
fall pigs, averaging fifty-four pounds 
in weight, a mixture of thirty pounds 
of corn, ten pounds of shorts, twelve 
pounds of oats and four and one-half 
pounds of tankage, together with sev- 
enty pounds of water to make a slop. 
During the last fourteen days, I fed 
$11.30 worth of these feeds, and se- 
cured 147.5 pounds of gain. In other 
words, the average pig gained daily 
.456 of a pound, and the cost of a 
pound of gain was 7.66 cents. Corn is 
65 cents a bushel, oats 45 cents a bush- 
el, wheat shorts $1.40 per cwt., and 
tankage $2.89 per ewt. My figures for 
the cost of a pound of gain do not in- 
clude labor, price of fuel used for heat- 
ing water to make slop, nor the cost 
of grinding the corn and oats. I would 
like to know if it would be just as 
cheap to feed a corn and tankage ra- 
tion. Would the gains from such a ra- 
tion be just as cheap? Is there any 
other ration that would be as cheap?” 

This boy has been feeding what most 
hog men would call a splendid ration. 
Nevertheless, he has been getting not 
quite a half-pound of gain daily on 
these pigs. We would be inclined to 
think that these pigs were sick, in- 
fested with worms or lice, or housed 
improperly. There is a chance, how- 
ever, that by changing the proportion 
of his feeds, he would be able to get 
cheaper gains. Professor Evvard, of 
the Iowa station, told us that he had 
been able, during the past several 
weeks, to get gains of 1.6 pounds daily 
on fall pigs fed according to the self- 
feeder method. We do not remember 
the exact details, but understand that 
these pigs get in one self-feeder 





shelléd corn, in another tankage, in 
another middlings, in another oats— 
and that they have free access to such 
substances as lime, charcoal and salt, 
in separate troughs. The experiment, 
of course, is scientific, and not prac- 
tical. But it looks as though practical 
conclusions might be drawn from if, 
and if it is possible to get average 
daily gains of over a pound on fall 
pigs by allowing them to feed them- 
selves, it would seem as though it 
might be worth while. We do not 
know just how many pounds of feed 
these pigs have eaten for a pound of 
gain. Probably they have eaten four 
pounds of high priced corn, for each 
pound of gain. Probably they have 
also eaten about one-half a pound of 
tankage. Probably they ate very lit- 
tle middlings or oats, for in nearly all 
of Professor Evvard’s experiments, he 
finds that when hogs have the oppor- 
tunity to choose their feeds, they pre- 
fer corn and tankage to nearly all oth- 
er feeds. They may eat a little mid- 
dlings and ground oats, but not very 
much. 

As to just what this Illinois boy 
should do to get more economical 
gains, we hesitate to say. We suggest 
that he make the experiment of feed- 
ing only one-fifth as much shorts and 
one-fifth as much oats as he has been 
feeding, and that he give half again as 
much tankage. By feeding such a 
mixture, he may not be able to in- 
crease the rate of gain, but he should 
be able to cut down the cost of a pound 
of gain considerably. The probabili- 
ties are that small amounts of shorts 
and oats are a fine thing in the fall pig 
ration to furnish variety and palata- 
bility, but at present prices it is pest 
to reduce the shorts and oats to the 
minimum and to depend almost if not 
altogether on corn and tankage. 


Steer Ration 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“TI am feeding eighty head of two- 
year-old Hereford and Short-horn cat- 
tle, which will weigh 850 pounds. At 
present they are getting all of the sil- 
age and wheat straw they will clean 
up, together with seven pounds daily 
per head of cottonseed meal. They 
have been getting this feed for about 
three weeks, and are doing nicely. 1 
had expected to feed them in this way 
until about the middle of April, and 
then market; but I now see that I am 
going to run short of silage, and am 
writing to you to find what I can sub- 
stitute for it. I can get cottonseed 
hulls at $8 per ton, feeding alfalfa hay 
at $14.50 per ton, and shelled corn at 
80 cents a bushel. Please note that 
my idea in feeding seven pounds of 
cottonseed meal in this case is because 
the meal costs me $26.50 per ton, and 
corn is 80 cents a bushel. This meal, 
which is 41 to 45 per cent protein, was 
bought some time ago, when it was 
cheaper than it is now.” 

With cottonseed meal cheaper than 
shelled corn pound for pound, we cer- 
tainly would be inclined to use consid- 
erable cottonseed meal. Nevertheless 
we are not sure that it is economical 
to use as much as seven pounds daily. 
In amounts of one or two pounds, cot- 
tonseed meal has the power of replac- 
ing two pounds of corn, but in amounts 
of three to five pounds, it seems to be 
but little more valuable, pound for 
pound, than corn. In amounts of over 
five pounds, we are inclined to think 
that it is not quite as valuable, pound 
for pound, as corn. However, there 
are no very definite experiments on 
this point. A number of Tennessee ex- 
periments indicate that it is more 
profitable to feed four to six pounds 
of cottonseed meal daily in connection 
with silage, than it is to feed eight 
pounds. 

To take the place of his silage, we 
suggest that our correspondent use al- 
falfa and corn. He will probably find 
that each pound of alfalfa hay will 
take the place of three or four pounds 
of silage. Each pound of corn will 
probably take the place of about five 
or six pounds of silage. If our corre- 
spondent feeds the alfalfa, we suggest 
that he reduce the cottonseed meal 
slightly, say by about one pound for 
each four pounds of alfalfa. There 
are no definite experiments on the 
proper proportions in which to feed 








On The Road With A 
HOWELL COMPLETE 


Riding Harrow 


Goes through any farm gate, 


Any or 
all sections raised and lowered by a 
lever; a boy can handle easily. Apbso- 
lutely safe for horses and driver. 

Of steel and malleable iron, all parts 
swaged to place; no bolts or taps to 
lose. Teeth can be set to any pitch or 
laid flat for dragging, breaking stalks, etc. 
No heavier draft. Close hitch, easy and 
steady pull, no jerking, jumping or 
wobbling. 

Ideal dry-farming harrow, as the dirt is 
finely pulverize making emulsion to 
hold moisture. heels are five feet 
apart—will not run on corn rows, 


Factory To Farmer 


This Harrow, invented by a farmer, 
is made by farmers and sold direct to 
farmers at very reasonable prices. Sena 
for our at once— learn what 
@ good Harrow will do. Address, 
HOWELL -GILMORE MFG. CO., 


Dept. C. Lemax, Hilinois. 
Very Flexible. Hags any Surface. 
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1. (ment Tile Machine. 


Makes tile 3 to 8 in. in 

diameter, 12 34in. long. 

Make Your Own One man or boy makes 
500 a day by hand—1:00 

Drain Tie by power. Tile thoronghly 
cured by patont process. 

Mechtoo ant oie wast Se ©. 8S. Department 
f Agriculture and Experiment Stations. 
Thousands of farmers have doubled yield 
of land by under-drainage and saved 75% 
of cost this machine. You can do 


10 Days’ free Trial—Direct from Factory te you. 
Any outfit rea vie shipped om absolutely free 
¢tial—direct f: the factory at factory prices. 
DRAINAGE BOOK FREE 
ae ae yee sat Se iow about under- 
Make 2 and | Jay at own tile at make a Write 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE COMPANY 
Bex 320 8&t. Johns, Michigan. 


















There’s no use in 
taking chances this 
winter with the troubles 
that come from a leaky 
roof. Don’t do it. Your 
two hands, a trowel, five 
T™Tinutes and small quantity of 


OSTER’S 
IBROUS CEMENT 


will fix permanently the worst leak 
you’ve ever seen, Nothing like it. It 
sticks to any surface, can be applied in 
wet or dry weather and is absolutely 
unaffected by atmospheric 
changes. Go to your dealer and 

ask him, If he is out of stock 

We will send you a 5-lb. can 

for $1.25, all charges prepaid, 

and we refund your money if 

you’re not satisfied. 


Benjamin Foster Co., Phila.. Pa, 


THAT LASTs NG 
Send For Our BG WUE] the creates 
Gatalos Made 


LYLE 8" ROOFING 


pe: a areal guarantee. No 
ifs, ands or buts—you are assured roofing " satis- 
faetion for 30 years. Write now for our inter- 
esting book explaining all. 


LYLE CORRUGATED CULVERT < C0. 
160 27th Awe. 3. E. 
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cottonseed meal, silage and alfal- 
“with prices’ as mentioned by our 
rrespondent. We feel quite sure, 
ever, that our correspondent will 
nice no mistake by reducing the cot- 
: ed meal slightly and using alfalfa 
> and a small amount of corn. We 





admit that it “goes against the grain” 
to feed much 80-cent corn, especially if 
one has a large stock of good quality 
cottonseed meal laid in at $26 a ton. 


Nevertheless, we are of the opinion 
that it will pay our correspondent to 
feed some corn. Of course it may be 
that he may come to a different con- 
clusion after feeding these cattle corn 
in connection with their cottonseed 
meal for a time. In the final analysis 
he must use his own judgment. 





Oat Substitute for Horses 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What do you think about an oat 
substitute for horses? In what pro- 
portion would you use it, and to what 
extent would you use it with oats at 
57 cents per bushel, bran at $1.50 per 
ewt., and oil meal at $2.25 per cwt.?” 

Our correspondent does not quote 
prices on corn, but we are quite sure 
that he will be able to secure cheaper 
and practically as good results by 
using, instead of oats, a mixture of 100 
parts of corn, 25 parts of bran, and 15 
parts of oil meal. With corn at 78 
cents a bushel, this mixture costs 
$1.50 per cwt., while oats are $1.80 
per cwt. In every 100 pounds, this 
mixture contains a pound more of mus- 
cle building material, and twelve units 
more of heat and fat forming material 
than oats. 





Silage for Sows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will silage hurt brood sows? I am 
feeding four bushel baskets full once 
daily to twenty-five sows, in connec- 
tion with tankage, corn and a little 
oats.” 

No one knows anything definite as 
yet about silage for sows. A number 
of farmers have fed it, and have ex- 
pressed themselves as well pleased 
with it. There seems to be no more 
danger in feeding silage to sows than 
to any other class of farm stock, and 
the chances are that in small amounts, 
it is a good thing for the sows. The 
sow, of course, is not made for hand- 
ling large quantities of roughage, and 
two or three pounds of silage daily is 
plenty for her. We would be glad to 
hear from any of our readers as to 
their experience with silage for sows. 


Tankage for Real Sows 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am wintering shotes and brood 
sows on ear corn alone, while they run 
on timothy and blue grass pasture. I 
do not wish to go to the trouble of 
making slop in order to feed tankage. 
Will it pay to feed a small amount 
alone in troughs? They seem to eat 
it readily.” 

It certainly will pay our correspond- 
ent to give his brood sows and shotes 
a small amount of tankage dry in the 
troughs. Most people prefer to give it 
in a slop, but it seems to give almost 
equally good results when fed dry. We 
suggest that our correspondent put be- 
fore these sows and shotes enough 
tankage in the troughs so that each 
ten get about one-third of a pound a 

ay 





Breeding Ewe Ration 


Missouri Bulletin No. 120 gives an 
account of two years’ experimenting 
with a number of different rations for 
pregnant ewes. The following conclu- 
sions are arrived at: 

1. Clover hay and grain proved 
More efficienf as a ration for breeding 
ewes than timothy hay and grain. 

2. Clover hay alone was sufficient 
to maintain pregnant breeding ewes 
Up to lambing time. After lambing, 
the addition of grain to the ration 
Proved advisable, 
~. Corn silage, when fed with clo- 
hind wd with grain, and with both clo- 
a and grain, proved a slightly 
— roughage than corn stover fed 

1 the same combination of grain 
and clover hay. 
eae Moldy or extremely sour corn 
= * dangerous feed for sheep. 
ot ewes were lost in this experi- 
ia: In one week, from accidentally 

‘ng moldy silage. 
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5. A ration of corn silage, clover 
hay and grain proved to be the most 
efficient means of utilizing silage. 

“6. A ration of grain and corn sto- 
ver gave very satisfactory results 
when sufficient and proper kinds of 
concentrates were used. 

“7, Corn stover, clover hay and 
grain proved to be the most satisfac- 
tory method of utilizing stover. 

“8. Corn silage and stover both 
proved to be better roughages than 
timothy hay when fed with grain.” 


Potatoes for Hogs 


A northern Iowa 
writes: 

“How mueh- are potatoes worth per 
bushel as hog feed? I was thinking of 
feeding them to brood sows. Would 
they be harmful in any way?” 

A number of experiments indicate 
that it takes from four to five bushels 
of cooked potatoes to equal one bushel 
of corn. In other words, potatoes are 
not worth more than 15 to 20 cents a 
bushel for fattening hogs. To furnish 
a little succulence they may be fed in 
small amounts either raw or cooked. 
But even for this purpose, we doubt if 
they are worth more than 20 to 25 
cents a bushel for our correspondent’s 
brood sows. 


correspondent 





Millet 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am intending to sow millet this 
year, and would like to know what va- 
riety is best for this locality. When 
is the proper time to sow it? How 
much should be seeded per acre? At 
what time should it be cut for hay? 
What is the feeding value of millet 
hay as compared with clover for cat- 
tle?” 

We advise most of our readers who 
are considering the sowing of millet 
for hay to use sorghum or cane in- 
stead. Millet, on an average corn belt 
soil, will not yield quite as much hay 
as cane, and the quality of the hay 
will not be quite so good. When fed 
to horses as the sole roughage, millet 
oftentimes causes trouble. With cat- 
tle it generally gives good satisfaction, 
but occasionally the bristles of the 
heads form into balls and cause com- 
paction. Most trouble from feeding 
millet hay can be entirely avoided, 
however, by cutting it for hay before 
the plant goes out of bloom. We would 
not consider millet hay at its best, 
however, worth more than one-half to 
two-thirds as much as clover. 

There are three common varieties 
of millet—German, Hungarian and 
Common. The German variety is the 
latest and rankest growing. The Com- 
mon millet resists drouth, does well 
on poor soil, and matures in from two 
to three months. The Hungarian mil- 
let stands midway between the Ger- 
man and the common millet. On aver- 
age corn belt soil which can be seeded 
before the first of July, we rather pre- 
fer the Hungarian variety. We would 
seed it any time during the month of 
June, at the rate of three pecks if 
drilled, or five pecks if broadcasted. 





International Harvester 
Manure Spreaders 


yo are interested in the results you get from a 
spreader, rather thanin the features, Still, the 
only safe way to be sure of getting results is to know for 
yourself the purpose of every feature on the machine. 

H C manure spreaders have all the important, necessary spreader 
features, therefore when you know I H C spreaders, you know them 
all. In aspreader you wanta machine that will break up manure 
into small particles and spread it evenly and that, finally, will last 
long enough to pay for itself. You don’t need a spreader to haul 
manure in, your wagon will do that. 
_ Spreading manure is heavy work. To begin with, manure itself 
isheavy. It takes both power and strength to tear it up and scatter 
it. Power and strength require strong wheels and trucks, a stiff 
frame, heavy bearings. Your spreader then, had better be a little 
too heavy than a little too light. That little extra weight makes it 
stiff and strong, keeps the bearings in line, prevents warping and 
jamming of the apron, cuts out all necessary friction and wear, adds 
nothing to the draft of a loaded spreader, but adds years to the eifi- 
cient life of the machine. 

Don’t wait until you are ready to buy, but begin now to study 
I H Cspreaders. See the machines at the place of business of the 
I H C local dealer who handles them. Write to us for information 
that will help you to get the biggest value for your spreader money, 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 
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Steel, Oilless, Self-Governing Wind 
Mills, and having tested their efficiency under most 
severe conditions, are now furnishing them to the Do- 
mestic Trade. These are the only truly Oilless Wind 
Mills made, and they have neither oil holes nor grease cups on them. Our 
specially prepared Phosphor Bronze Bearings are guaranteed to wear without 
oil for five years. Don’t buy a cheap mill which you must oil every week., 
Our mill you never oil. Simple, strong and durable. 


Guarantee good the world over. Catalogs free. Our Gasoline Engines 
save you 20 per cent in fuel Try our light running Feed Grinders. 


PERKINS WIND MILL GO., 235 Main Si, — Mishawaka, Ind. 









struction, Least wear. 


eak, Big over-size sheaves reduce 
Specially designed 


etc. 
Hangers. Ask for any in 


HUNT, HELM, FERRIS & COMPANY = 


Largest Manufacturers of Barn Equipment in the World. Dept.221 HARVARD, ILLINOIS 


No others compare with Harvester Hay Car- 


A \\— riers in up-to-the-minute features saving laborand money. You’ ll 
~ use no others on your farm after you see this book. Thousands of hay raisers 
have proved their superior economy and reliability. Best materials. Best con- 

Easiest operation. 
anteed. Made for use on both steel and wood track. 


Harvester Hay Carriers 


Fork or Sling Styles—Most Modern and Strongest Construction 


Reinforced whereheaviest pull comes. Wo sud- 
den breakage as with ordinary carriers. The lock 
—the vital part of any carrier—is gravity style. 
absolutely dependable—no springs to cust or 
br 3 the pull. 
fork and sling pulleys operate 


Write Today—Now—for Free Hesvester Sieg Cosstew c 7 Drices* j 
Three other books—(2) Sts Stanchions. (3) Litter and Feed Carriers, (4) Barn Door Nl 





FREE—Send For It Now 









Roller bearing throughout, Guar- 
Stand the hard knocks. 
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easiest because supplied with /ong roller bearings. 
Fewest parts mean least chance for trouble of 
any kind. Our Star Steel Track actually two P 
tracks in one—by test strongest track made. 
See these advantages. They mean money to 
you! Let our dealer in your locality show yuu. 


Book, giving complete i 


We will send at once. 
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When You Buy AGrain 
Grader and Cleaner John! 


Get The Best and Be Safe 


That’s the One Minute, made at 
Newton, Iowa. It cleans better, 
des more thorough-, 
y, is easier to operate 
than any machine on the 
market and costs no more 
than the ordinary kind. Plant- 
ing weak seed means short 


pense and 
short profits, 


ONE 


GRADER AND CLEANER 


Is noexperiment. We did all that before puttin 


the machine on the market. It's a mec 

masterpiece used by thousands of farmers. FE 

dorsed by experts and is always given the prefer- 
ice by everyone who investigates. 


Machines In 


The One Minute leads because 
it’s the improved type. Every 
detail ts worked out perfectly to 
ive the farmer the biggest value 
or his money. 
It not only grades and cleans 
field and grass seeds, but grades 
seed corn so your planter will drop 8 kernels 
to a hill 99 times out of 100. 

It separates oats from wheat with accuracy 
equal to hand picking and when the work {s 
done the result will convince you that it’s 
better to own a One Minute and be safe than 
to have some other kind and be sorry. 

d By Best Dealers 

And it will be money in your pocket to find 
the One Minute dealer in your community. If 
he has none in stock write us for circular and 
prices. Give us your dealer's name and we 
will arrange to send him a One Minute on 
approval so you can inspect the One Minute, 
60 youcan compare it and see how well it 

works. Remember the One 


the superior merits 
Manure Spreader ¥ ° th's, great_ma- 
Low down with new im- a “ey a 
provements. Spreads as 
fast, as thick orasthin as 


buy 
One Minute 
you wish. Investigate 


this machine before you Mig. Co. 
buy. 230N. W. 4th St. 
NEWTON, IOWA 








Rarns and Herd of 
| Mr, Jas. C. Graham, 
| Palouse, Wash. 


IVE years ago this was an exhausted 
wheat farm. Mr. Graham bought 
his first cows with borrowed money. 

Three years later his milk sales amount- 
ed to $8,940. 

Naturally such a hustling, progressive 
; farmer looks well to the condition of his 
| buildings. Mr. Graham paints with 
i 
| 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil. This paint wears 
long, keeps smooth and may be tinted 
any color. It holds on tothe wood. 
Would you make a simple test that will 
help make you paint wise? Wewillsend 
you materials and directions, together 
. with booklet of suggestions and color 
schemes, Ask our nearest office for 
Painting Aids No. jo 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati 
Buffalo Clevelan 
Boston st. Louis 
Chicago San Francisco 


(John T. Lewis & Bros, Co. 
_ __ Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co. 
Pittsburgh) 

















AND 


FARM TRUCKS 


with either steel or wood 
J wheels. We have a free 
Catalog that tells you how to 
measure your skein or steel 
axle. Write for it at once. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 18, Havana. ILL. 


IDEAL HOG HOUSE 


Portable, sanitary.'warm, dry, 
prevents disease, kills lice. 
Only individual hog house 

ms having desirable winter 

Ay oe Se and summer features, 
S53) Powe, SAVES ITS COST 
at MANY TIMES OVER 

fp one season. Indispensable to hog raisers. Perfect 
ventilation. Piglossreduced toa minimum. Solidly built 
of galvanized fron and anglesteel. Will last for years 

Write today for circular and prices. 


NATIONAL MFG. CO., 1722 Locust St., DES MOINES, 1A. 
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Sweet Clover Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To begin with, don’t allow yourself 
to be carried way by the glowing, rosy 
hued articles many seedsmen put out 
regarding the wonderful merits of 
sweet clover, and dream of sudden en- 
richment of your soil and pocketbook 
by growing it. And don’t give up rais- 
ing alfalfa, or increasing your acreage 
of it, for sweet clover. But, by all 
means, do give sweet clover a fair and 
impartial trial, regarding its merits as 
a pasture and forage plant, and as a 
green manure crop in your system of 
crop rotation, presuming, of course, 
that you have one. 

It is my purpose to treat of the sub- 
jectly briefly, as follows: Seed sow- 
ing, pasturing, hay, green manure and 
soil building, harvesting, seed crop, 
threshing and yield. 

I bave had my greatest success in 
getting a stand by sowing the unhulled 
seed on oats ground, broadcasting it 
by hand with a small seed sower, at 
the rate of from ten to fifteen pounds 
per acre (not less than ten pound, and 
more is better; but ten pounds will 
give a very good stand if most of the 
seed grows). I sow the seed immedi- 
ately after sowing the oats, and drag 
the ground afterward, to cover the 
seed. 

So far as I know, there is no grass 
seed attachment on any press drill, or 
seeder, that will successfully sow the 
unhulled seed, thus allowing you to 
sow the clover seed at the same time 
you sow the grain. I sow the unhulled 
seed, for I grow my own seed, and I 
have never used the hulled, but I be- 
lieve it to be as good as the unhulled. 

I have sowed it on winter rye and se- 
cured an excellent stand. I sow the 
seed the last of March or first of 
April, if possible, soil conditions of 
course governing the time, but it 
should be sown early enough to get the 
benefit of the spring rains. I sow my 
oats about two and a half bushels to 
the acre, or one-third less quantity 
when seeding to clover. 

As our Missouri loess soil is ordi- 
narily rich in lime, which indicates a 
sweet soil, one that clover likes, I do 
not inoculate the ground, for I do not 
consider it necessary. 

To my. notion, the best hay is pro- 
cured from the fall cutting of spring 
sown seed. Cut and cure it the same 
as you would alfalfa. The hay has a 
peculiar and distinet odor, unlike al- 
falfa, and when stock once acquire a 
taste for it, they eat it as readily and 
thrive as well as on alfalfa. Two years 
ago this spring, I fed six work horses 
for three months on it, and they kept 
in good flesh, and worked hard every 
day all spring. I watched them close- 
ly, and could discover no ili effects at 
all from using it. The grass should 
be cut the latter part of August, or 
the fore part of September, or at a 
time when the weather is sufficiently 
warm to cure it readily. 

3e extremely cautious when cutting 
it the next summer, elevating the 
mower bar high enough to leave a 
branch or two on each stem; other- 
wise, if you cut it as low as other 
grasses, you will kill a large percent- 
age of it, and even when cutting the 
second time, your chances for a good 
crop of seed are diminished, and the 
yield of seed will be much smaller, 
and ripen some later; so if one wishes 
to raise it for seed, the better plan is 
to not cut it for hay the second year, 
but allow it to bear its full amount of 
seed. 

The second cutting, that is, the cut- 
ting of it the second year, for hay, will 
be coarser and woodier than the first 
cutting, and I do not consider it as 
good in quality. 

Owing to its ability and inclination 
to grow on almost any soil, and dur- 
ing any kind of hot, dry weather, sweet 
clover will undoubtedly take prece- 
dence as a pasturage grass or crop. 
During the hot, dry seasons of 1913 
and 1914, I kept stock on sweet clover 
pasture, the clover growing and keep- 
ing green when other grasses were 
either dead or dying, and in 1914 I 
kept thirty-eight head otf cattle on 
thirty-five acres of clover pasture from 
August 5th to November ist, and at 
no time excepting the last week or 
two, did the stock lack for plenty of 
feed, and they came off the pasture in 
excellent condition. 

Unless accustomed to it, your stock 
will not readily eat it; but must first 
get used to its peculiar taste, after 
which they will eat it freely. I pur- 
chased some cattle at the stock yards 





late last summer, and it was over a 
week before they would eat it readily. 
I have pastured cattle on it under 
many different conditions, and never 
bad but one animal to bloat, and it 
was only a slight attack, and may 
have been due to other causes than 
eating clover, 

I have heard it stated, by good au- 
thority, that sweet clover contains a 
substance called cumerian, which has 
antiseptic qualities similar to car- 
bolic acid. This possibly might ac- 
count for it not producing bloat. 

Next to its value as pasture, I be- 
lieve it will prove to be the greatest 
soil builder and fertilizer we now have 
knowledge of. Its ability to grow on 
thin land where other crops will not, 
and to take nitrogen from the air and 
store it into the soil for plant food, 
through action of the bacteria work- 
ing on its roots, especially recom- 
mends it. 

I haven't yet determined which is 
the most profitable way of getting the 
greatest manurial value, whether by 
pasturing it closely until it practically 
gets its growth, thereby keeping down 
the seed crop; or by taking off the 
first hay crop, allowing it to go to 
seed, cutting the same, thus adding 
nothing to the soil only the roots and 
the nitrogen gathered by the bacteria; 
or by pasturing it from the time it 
gets large enough the first summer, 
and again the following season, until it 
gets nearly ripe enough for seed, and 
then plowing it under while the plant 
yet contains considerable of sap and 
leafy growth; but I am inclined to 
try the last plan in my future experi- 
ments. 

Two years ago this spring, I plowed 
up clover sod from which a good crop 
of hay had been taken the fall previ- 
ous, and I could not see that it had 
benefited the soil to any appreciable 
extent. Certainly the corn crop grown 
on it did not show it, but in other 
places, where the clover had been al- 
lowed to grow to maturity, and the 
ground then plowed, the yield of corn 
was practically doubled, so from this 
it was evident that the additional 
year’s growth must have added most 
of the fertility, assuming that origin- 
ally the soil was in the same state of 
infertility. 

The proper time to cut and gather 
the seed is when the greatest amount 
of seed has matured and turned brown 
—usually about the middle of August. 
The time should be judged by the con- 
dition of the best seed, which grows 
on the top and highest laterals of the 
plant. 

Practically all plants will have more 
or less ripe seed on top, and green im- 
mature seeds and blossoms on the 
lower branches, and if one waits until 





the lower parts produce ripe seed, al 
the good, plump seed on top will havyg 
fallen off and thus be lost. Therefore, 
do not wait for the lower branches tg 
ripen seed, for if you do, your crop 
may not be worth harvesting. 

When cutting for seed, I set the 
binder platform pretty high, and avoid 
cutting the hardest and thickest par¢ 
of the stem—but not high enough to 
leave any seed on the smaller plantg, 
Cut and bind it the same as oats op 
wheat, putting eight or ten sheaves in 
a shock; do not cap it, and stand the 
bundles in a way to allow free pag. 
sage of air, so they will dry as rapidly 
as possible. 

A week of drying weather will suf. 
fice to render the bundles ready for 
threshing, for the drier the bundle, the 
easier the seed is threshed, and if aq}. 
lowed to stand too long after becom. 
ing dry, considerable seed may be lost 
by heavy winds and showers. 

When ready to flail or thresh, I take 
a tight wagon box, and two of us com. 
mence threshing the bundles, ong 
pitching the bundles to another stand. 
ing in the wagon box, who strikes the 
sheaf a few blows with a pitchfork, on 
the seed end, thus knocking all the 
good seed into the pox, and after shak. 
ing the bundle, it is thrown out ot the 
box, and the operation 1s again repeat. 
ed. My son (a lad of seventeen) and 
myself have threshed from one and a 
half to two acres of seed a day, 1n this 
manner. I prefer this method to load- 
ing the bundles on a hay rack and 
hauling it to a threshing machine. by 
the former way, you save practically 
all the seed, and unles you have a re 
markabiy tight bottom in your hay 
rack, much of your seed will be tost, 
the latter way. However, it will be 
necessary to reclean the seed before 
sowing, regardless of the manner in 
which it is threshed. 

The yield of seed varies all the way 
from eight to twenty bushels of un- 
hulied seed per acre. In the tali of 
1913, I threshed thirteen bushels, or 
390 pounds, of good re-cleaned, un- 
hulled seed, from one and one-eighth 
acres, and last fall I got seven bushels, 
or 210 pounds, from half of the above 
amount of land. 

As a small acreage will yield enough 
seed for the average tarmer’s needs, I 
do not believe growing it for seed pro 
duction alone will prove very profit 
able, especially if one sells to seed 
houses, which, as a rule, usually pay 
but about half of what they sell it for. 
In my opinion, the greatest good is to 
be derived by growing it for pasture 
and green manure. 

My experiments have all been tried 
with the white sweet clover. 

F. CADDINGTON. 

Woodbury County, Iowa. 
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‘While others are claiming 





Are you trying to solve the 


Tire Problem? You can! 


_ you still floundering about in tire indecision? 
Do you use four breeds of tires on the four wheels 
of your car? You can reduce tires to miles and solve 
the problem. You can decide now on Ajax Tires, 
guaranteed in writing 5000 miles. 


Reflect that the anticipated life of other tires is but 3500 


of 5000 miles, are 1500 miles better tires or 43%. 


Guaranteed 


ality we are guaranteeing it." 
Quality guaranteeing ee 


AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER COMPANY 
1796 Broadway, New York 


BRANCHES: Atlanta, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Denver, Des Meines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., Minnee 
apolis, Philadelphia, Seattle, Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


Tires, with a written guarantee 


This is a saving that you are 
entitled to make for yourself, 
a saving of from $4 to $20 a 
tire, according to the wheel 
size you use. Why not avail 
yourself of the insurance of 
this written guarantee, which 
is based upon our greater 
confidence in the quality of 
the tires we build? 


See the Ajax dealer who is 
close at hand. Investigate 
Ajax Tires. Know how much 
better they are. Write for 
“The Story of Ajax Tires.” 
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Preparation of Saul for 
Kingship 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 7, 1915. I Samuel, 8 to 
10. Printed, I Samuel, 9:17 to 10:1.) 


“And when Samuel saw Saul, Jeho- 
va said unto him, Behold, the man 
of whom I spake to thee! this same 
shall have authority over my people. 
(18) Then Saul drew near to Samuel 
in the gate, and said, Tell me, I pray 
thee, where the seer’s house is; (19) 
and Samuel answered Saul, and said, 
I am the seer; go up before me unto 
the high place, for ye shall eat with 
me today: and in the morning I will 
let thee go, and will tell thee all that 
is in thy heart. (20) And as for thine 
asses that were lost three days ago, 
set not thy mind on them, for they are 
found. And for whom is all that is de- 
sirable in Israel? Is it not for thee, 
and for all thy father’s house? (21) 
And Saul answered and said, Am not 
I a Benjamite, of the smallest of the 
tribes of Israel? and my family the 
least of all the families of the tribe 
of Benjamin? wherefore then speak- 
est thou to me after this manner? 
(22 a Samuel tock Saul and his 
servant, and brought them into the 

uest t chamber, and made them sit in 
the chiefest place among them that 
were bidden, who were about thirty 
persons. (23) And Samuel said unto 
the cook, Bring the portion which I 
gave thee, of which I said, Set it by 
thee. (24) And the cook took up the 
thigh, and that which was upon it, and 
set it before Saul. And Samuel said, 
Eehold, that which hath been 
reserved! set it before thee and eat; 
because unto the appointed time hath 
it been kept for thee, for I said, I have 








invited the people. So Saul did eat 
with Samuel that day. (25) And when 
they were come down from the high 
place unto the city, he communed with 


Saul upon the housetop. (26) And 
they arose early: and it came to pass 
about the spring of the day, that Sam- 
uel called to Saul on the housetop, 


saying, Up, that I may send thee away. 
And Saul arose, and they went out 
both of them, he and Samuel, abroad. 


(27) And as they were going down at 
the end of the city, Samuel said to 
Saul, Bid the servant pass on before 
us ‘and he passed on), but stand thou 
still first, that I may cause thee to 
hear the word of God. 

“(1) Then Samuel took the vial of 
and pour ‘ed it upon his head, and 

Is it not that Jehovah hath 
to be prince over his 





inheritance?” 

The lesson covers the eighth, ninth 
and tenth chapters of I Samuel, only 
part of which is printed. To under- 
Stand it, however, it is necessary to 
read the entire three chapters care- 


full as they cover a very important 
and criti 








cal period in the development 
or tie Jewish kingdom and of the king- 
com of God. Chapter 8 deals with the 
cesire on the part of the Jewish peo- 
ble at this time to.uwave a ‘mung over 
them. The first verse of the chapter 
hints at tae reason they give. Samuel 
Was an old man now. He had two 
Sons, who exercised administrative 
functions in the southern part of the 


kin: 






inedon ‘hich bordered on the des- 
a: _ / hese sons were crooked, in fin- 
— juatters, and in the administra- 
ne ; stice. “And his sons walked 
= i his ways, but turned aside after 
. ©, and took bribes, ana perverted 
- The nations around them had 
sci while Israel was then only a 
ite) y It was the desire, strong 
heredhe nan mind in every age as civ- 
egeee ent for a strong central 
hn ee kable thing is that the Mo 
rl — brovided for a king in due 
ecg Bigs refore, this desire for a king 
resarder yee wrong, nor is it so 
‘. es t was not the demand for 


that displeased Samuel so 
motive back of it. The 
ption of Israel was that 
to be their king; but 


much as the 
Original conce 
Jehovah was 








what they desired was-not an invis- 
ible king to be served through faith, 
but a visible king, and necessarily a 
court. Samuel is told in this eighth 
chapter to grant them a king, but to 
point out to them clearly what will 
happen if their request for a temporal 
king is granted. He will be a king 
just like the kings of the nations about 
them. He will draft them into the 
army, put them under military govern- 
ment, organize a machine and make 
servants out of the common people, 
and load them with a burden of taxa- 
tion, until they will be sick and tired 
of the king they have asked for. This 
did not change them, and finally Sam- 
uel was told to give them just what 
they wanted. That’s about what peo- 
ple get in every day and age of the 
world: They get what they want, and 
find out by bitter experience that what 
they wanted was not what they really 
needed. 


The ninth and tenth chapters deal 
with the two calls of Saul, the inward 
and preparatory call, given in such a 
way as to prepare him gradually for 
what was coming; and the outward 
call by lot, which had the approval of 
the great majority of the people. 
(Chapter 10:17-24.) The printed por- 
tion of the lesson deals with the in- 
ward or private call. 

Benjamin was the least of all the 
tribes; had been rendered much weak- 
er by the feud which led to the slaugh- 
ter of the greater portion of-the males. 
(Judges, 20.) Their country was a 
hilly one, better adapted for live stock 
than for farming. There was in it one 
remarkable family: the family of 
Abiel, who had a son named Kish, “a 
mighty man of valor.” Kish had a 
son named Saul, “a young man and a 
goodly.” A drove of she asses, count- 
ed very valuable in those times, had 
strayed from home, and Saul and his 
servant were sent to hunt them. It is 
not worth while to track their course; 
but at last, when, despairing of find- 
ing them, Saul suggested that they re- 
turn home, the servant suggested that 
they seek the advice of Samuel, who 
was reported to be holding a meeting 
somewhere in the neighborhood. Fif- 
teen cents in the money at our time 
does not seem a very big present to 
offer a man like Samuel, who was sup- 
posed to know everything (for at this 
time the prophet Samuel was regard- 
ed with the highest reverence), but it 
was all they had left, and meant a 
great deal more in that day than it 
does now. 


Saul takes the servant’s advice, ap- 
proaches the town where the meeting 
was to be held, and inquires of some 
girls who were drawing water where 
he can find the seer. They are told 
that there is a big gathering on, and 
that the meal won’t begin until Sam- 
uel has blessed the sacrifice offered. 
They enter the town, there meet a 
man, and ask him the same question. 
it seems strange to us that Samuel 
and Saul were not personally acquaint- 
ed. He tells them that he is the man 
they are looking for, that he had been 
looking for Saul, and that he must 
come with him to the high place and 
eat with him. There seems to have 
been a pretty large crowd, with about 
thirty especially invited guests that 
are in a room by themselves, here 
called the “guest-chamber.” 


There were a good many people sur- 
prised that day. Saul was surprised 
to know that his coming had been ex- 
pected. The guests were surprised 
when they saw this stranger, this big, 
fine looking farm boy, in the place of 
honor, and heard the order given to 
the cook to bring the choice piece of 
the sacrifice that Samuel had told hii 
to set aside to await his coming. Saul 
had a great surprise when he met Sam- 
uel in the gate, and was told that the 
asses were found. (They had appar- 
ently strayed back home again.) He 
had a still greater surprise when Sam- 
uel said to him as they walked up the 
hill to the high place: “And for whom 
is all that is desirable in Israel? Is it 
not for thee, and for all thy father’s 
house?” As much as to say: What’s 
the use thinking about the asses? 
There’s a big thing in store for you 
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er things than 
Saul expresses his sur: 
prise by saying that he is a Benja- 
mite, the smallest tribe, and that his 
family is the least of that tribe or clan, 
and asks Samuel what he means by 


speaking to him thus. He was still 
further surprised when he was given 
the place of honor, and was told that 
a portion had been kept for him ever 
since the meal was cooked. While the 
guests were wondering who this stran- 
ger might be, they were still further 
surprised when Samuel invited him to 
go home with him and spend the rest 
of the day, and, as appears afterwards, 
the night. 

What did they talk about on the 
housetop? Evidently politics, religious 
politics; for politics and religion were 
one and the same in Israel. I have no 
doubt that far into the night, there on 
the housetop, Samuel talked to Saul of 
the great need of.a strong, God-fearing 
man over Israel, of the help that he 
could give to Israel, and of the God 
whom he as king was to serve. No- 
tice, “he communed with Saul,” which 
means that their talk was of intimate, 
personal things. 

Early in the morning, just as the 
day was breaking, Samuel arose and 
called Saul, who evidently slept on the 
roof—for outdoor sleeping is not a 
modern practice altogether—and sent 
him away before the curiosity of the 
citizens should be aroused . As they 
were passing out of the gate, Samuel 
asked Saul to send his servant on 
ahead a piece. Then, taking a horn of 
oil, he anointed Saul king of Israel. 
This anointing was a far more signifi- 
cant thing than it appears to us; for 
he thus placed kingship on the same 
footing as the priesthood and the sanc- 
tuary (Exodus, 30:23-30, and Leviticus, 
8:30), as the chosen man appointed 
and consecrated by God and for Him 
and as their anointed king intended to 
be the medium for receiving and trans- 
mitting blessings to the people. Then 
as a token of homage, he said: “Is it 
not that Jehovah hath anointed thee 
to be prince over his inheritance?” 

Saul could hardly believe this, and 
hence three signs were given him to 
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assure him that his appointment was 
indeed divine. He was to meet two 
men who would tell him that the asses 
were found and that his father was 
worrying about him. He should meet 
three men going to worship God at 
Bethel, and they would divide with 
1im their sacrifice. He would meet a 
company of prophets (Samuel was at 
the head of a school of the prophets). 
They would play on their instruments 
and prophesy, and the spirit of Jeho- 
vah would.come upon Saul, who would 
prophesy, and “be turned into anoth- 
er man.” These three signs would as- 
sure him of his mission, and he was to 
wait at Gilgal until Samuel came and 
told him what to do. “God gave him 
another heart, and ail these signs 
came to pass that day.” There had 
been nothing about Saul that indicated 
that he had ever been to a theological 
seminary, and so these prophets said: 
“Is Saul also among the prophets?” 
Saul goes home, thinking about all 
this. When his uncle, Abner, asks him 
where he has been all this time, he 
tells him that he had been hunting 
the asses, and when he could not find 
them, went to Samuel. When he asks 


him what Samuel said to him, Saul 
wisely kept his mouth shut. His time 


had not come. 

The last part of Chapter 10 tells of 
the great convention at Mizpah, the 
solemn casting of lots, falling first on 
the tribe of Benjamin, and finally on 
Saul. Evidently anticipating this, he 
bad hidden himself. When he was 
found and stood before them, head and 
shoulders above the rest of the people. 
they all said: “Long live the king,” 
saying among themselves: This is the 
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man we need, this magnificent, prince- 
ly fellow, a man who can help us 
against the Philistines. Then, as now, 
there were grumblers. We don’t much 
wonder at it; for Benjamin was the 
smallest of the tribes of Israel, and 
Saul only a farmer’s boy, coming from 
one of the least of the clans of Ben- 
jamin. Ephraim, the largest tribe, 
would wonder why one of them was 
not chosen. In His providence God 
often disappoints people, choosing 
things that are apparently weak and 
foolish to confound the wise. We shall 
not get the inner secret of Saul’s life 
until we realize that he was a type of 
Israel of that day—martial in his bear- 
ing, outwardly zealous for the cause of 
God, but lacking just what Israel 
lacked: heartfelt devotion to His serv- 
ice. I pity Saul. He was just what 
Israel wanted, with all their strength 
and all their weakness. I pity him 
because he was called to a work for 
which he was not fitted; but he was 
the only kind of a king that Israel 
would have accepted. David appar- 
ently understood this when he wrote 
that song called “David’s lament over 
Saul,” in which he notes only good in 
the man who had failed. 





Going to Sales 


“Take your eyes and brain to the 
bargain counter with you, and use 
them every minute. If prices are re- 
duced, there is always a reason for it. 
Sometimes this reason is a legitimate 
one, sometimes a far from profitable 
one for the buyer. Examine carefully 
both quality and material and work- 
manship before you purchase. And 
think twice before investing in fads 
and extreme styles. Sale fads are 
usually passing fads.” So advises Miss 
Annabell Turner, instructor in home 
economics, University of Wisconsin, 
extension division. 

“Such staples as thread, needles, 
pins, tapes, bias bindings, staple cot- 
ton materials, hosiery, undergarments 
and other materials and garments af- 
fected little by changing fashions, may 
well be purchased in quantities out of 
season when prices are reduced. Soiled 
garments do not sell readily at the 
regular price, and may often be bought 
at a reduction which more than cov- 
ers the cost of laundering. Broken 
lots and odd sizes must be disposed 
of also, and they afford real bargains. 
By choosing plain tailored styles, even 
suits, coats, etc., may be purchased 
late in the season at about half price. 
Such buying means an appreciable 
saving in the course of a year. 

“Sale silks, however, are very sel- 
dom economical. Unless you are al- 
lowed to test a sample, and find the 
silk unweighted—beware. A weighted 








silk that has been in stock for some 
time will seldom wear long enough to 
pay for making up. Occasionally ap 
unweighted silk which is really a bar. 
gain will be found in the lot. Rubber 
goods, which deteriorate rapidly, are 
also frequently put on sale in order to 
dispose of them quickly.” 


Moist Air Cuts the Fuel Bills 


“One thing that will be much nee@. 
ed in Minnesota homes and schools 
this winter will be moist air,” said 
Doctor H. W. Hill, of the Minnesota 
Public Health Association, the other 
day. “It can be obtained, or produced, 
by evaporating water on the stove or 
hot water radiator. Hot air furnaces 
are usually supplied with evaporating 
pans, and these should be kept filled 
with water. By increasing the mois. 
ture of the indoor air, the humidity, 
that is, the temperature needed /or 
comfort, is reduced, and a saving of 
fuel is made possible.” 








Variety in Plain Living 


The bulletin on “The Planning of 
Meals,’ by Isabel Bevier, issued by the 
University of Illinois, gives twelve menus, 
using, each time, four staple foods—beef, 
potatoes, cabbage and apples. These sta- 
ples are cooked differently in each menu: 

1. Porterhouse steak, mashed potatoes, 
cabbage salad with nuts, baking powder 
biscuit, apple pie, coffee. 

2. Tongue, cabbage and potato salad, 
popovers, apple turnovers with cream, 
tea. 

3. Roast ribs of beef, baked potatoes, 
cabbage salad (sour cream _ dressing), 
plain bread, baked apples with cream, 
coffee. 

4, Creamed dried beef, stuffed pota- 
toes, creamed cabbage with peppers, gra- 
ham muffins, brown Betty with cream, 
coffee. 

5. Shepherd’s pie, creamed cabbage, 
white muffins, apple souffle with whipped 
cream, cocoa. 

6. Corned beef, boiled potatoes, boiled 
cabbage, butter rolls, apple pudding, 
coffee. 

7. Short-ribs, French fried potatoes, 
steamed cabbage, apple dumplings and 
cream, graham gems, coffee. 

8. Rolled stuffed steak, browned pota- 
toes, hot slaw, baked apples, cream, jelly, 
nuts, coffee. 

9. Hamburg steak, riced potatoes, es- 
calloped cabbage, graham bread, apple 
tapioca, coffee. 

10. Corned beef hash, potatoes with 
butter and parsley, cabbage au gratin, 
entire wheat muffins, Dutch apple cake, 
lemon sauce, tea. 

11. Beef loaf, creamed potatoes, cold 
slaw, nut bread, Dutch apple cake with 
cream, coffee. 

12. Pan broiled flank steak, escalloped 
potatoes, fried cabbage, French rolls, ap- 
ple shortcake and cream, cocoa. 
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JOHNNY CHUCK’S GREAT FIGHT 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


But Reddy Fox paid no attention to 
any of them. He just wanted to get 
away, and off he started, limping as fast 
as he could go up the Lone Little Path. 
Such a looking sight! His beautiful red 
coat was in tatters. His face was all 
scratched. He hobbled as he ran. And 
just as he broke away, Johnny Chuck 
made a grab and pulled a great mouthful 
of hair out of the splendid tail Reddy Fox 
was so proud of. 

When the little meadow people saw 
that Reddy Fox was actually running 
away, they stopped running themselves, 
and all began to shout: ‘‘Reddy Fox is a 
coward and a bully! Coward! Coward!’’ 
Then they all crowded around Johnny 
Chuck and all began talking at once 
about his great fight. 

Just then they heard a great noise up 
on the hill. They saw Reddy Fox coming 
back down the Lone Little Path, and he 
was using his legs just as well as he 
knew how. Right behind him, his great 
mouth open and waking all the echoes 
with his big voice, was Bowser, the 
Hound. 

You see, although Peter Rabbit could 
not fight for his little baby brother, and 
is usually very, very timid, he isn’t alto- 
gether a coward. Indeed, he had been 
very brave, very brave, indeed. He had 
gone up to Farmer Brown’s and had 
jumped right under the nose of Bowser 
the Hound. Now that is something that 
Bowser the Hound never can stand. So 
off he started after Peter Rabbit. And 
Peter Rabbit had started back for thé 
Green Meadows as fast as his long legs 
could take him, for he Knew that if once 





Bowser the Hound caught sight of Reddy 
Fox, he would forget all about such & 
little thing as a saucy rabbit. 

Sure enough, half-way down the Lone 
Little Path they met Reddy Fox sneak- 
ing off home, and, when Bowser the 
Hound saw him, he straightway forgot 
all about Peter Rabbit, and, with a great 
roar, started after Reddy Fox. 

When Johnny Chuck had carefully 
brushed his coat, and all the little meas 
dow people had wished him good luck, 
he started off up the Lone Little Path 
for home, the Merry Little Breezes dance 
ing ahead, and Peter Rabbit coming lip- 
perty, lipperty, lip behind, and right bee 
tween them hopped Peter Rabbit's little 
brother, who thought Johnny Chuck the 
greatest hero in the world. 

When they reached Johnny Chuck’s old 
home, Peter Rabbit and Peter Rabbit's 
little brother tried to tell him how very 
thankful they were to him, but Johnny 
Chuck just laughed and said: “It was 
nothing at all, just nothing at all.” 

When at last all had gone, even the 
Merry Little Breezes, Johnny Chuck 
slipped away to his new home, which 8 
his secret, you know, which no one 
knows but jolly, round, red Mr. Sun, who 
won’t tell. 

“I hope,” said Jbhnny Chuck, as he 
stretched himself out on the mound of 
warm sand by his doorway, for he was 
very tired, “I hope,” said Johnny Chuck, 
sighing contentedly, “that Reddy Fox g0t 
away from Bowser the Hound!” 

And Reddy Fox did. 

(Mr. Toad has a new suit. What 40 
you suppose became of his old one? Nest 
week’s story will tell about it.) 
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| Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Bread Made With Thirty Per 
Cent Potato Meal 


Baking experiments to test the value 
of making bread of potato meal mixed 
with wheat flour are now being under- 
taken by the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s bureau of chemistry. 
This is to test the possibilities of the 
in the same manner as Ger- 
many and Austria are now advising 
their people to do. The increased cost 
of living throughout the world has em- 
phasized the fact that flour made of 
substances than wheat, or of 
substances mixed with wheat, 
provide people with healthful 
food quite as nutritious as the pure 
flour, and at the same time 
cheaper. 

Austrian bakers are now compelled 
by law to use at least 30 per cent po- 
tato meal in making their bread. The 
bureau of chemistry’s potato meal 
bread has been baked with from 25 to 
50 per cent potato meal, and the re- 
maining percentage wheat. The most 
satisfactory loaves in combining econ- 
omy and appearance were those made 
with the minimum percentage allowed 
in Austria or less. The loaves made 
with more than 30 per cent potato 
meal were not so satisfactory, as they 
were heavier and less attractive in 
form. The bread has a rather coarse 
texture and dark appearance, but pos- 
sesses a distinctive and agreeable fla- 
vor. It also retains moisture for a 
much longer period than ordinary 
wheat bread. 

The bureau of chemistry used the 
imported “potato flake” in some of its 
experiments, and in others meal made 
by slicing, milling and drying pota- 
toes on a small scale in its labora- 
tories. It should be added that such 
ordinary “potato flour” as is on our 
American markets is not the same as 
the German “potato flake” or “Walz- 
mehl’” which has given such satisfac- 
tory results in the experiments. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether the ordinary cooked potato 
might not be satisfactorily substituted 
for the prepared potato meal. The ex- 
perimenters believe that it might 
serve the same purpose if used in just 
the right proportion, but this would be 
difficult for the average housewife to 
determine, as there is great danger of 
using too much and producing a very 
soggy loaf. However, the custom of 
adding a very little potato is already 
used by many housekeepers, to keep 
their bread moist, and this practice 
can very well be recommended for 
more general use. 


The Hot Water Cure 


The tea kettle is bubbling on the 
back of the range. Mrs. Farmer is 
down with sick headache. Mr. Farmer 
looks in despair at the work undone, 
at the dishes he must wash, the baby 
he must feed, the lunch he must put 
up for the children—to say nothing 
of the aid he would like to give suf- 
fering Mrs. Farmer. Then he takes 
Matters into his own hands, calls up 
_ doctor, who arrives post haste, 
takes his patient’s temperature, looks 
at her tongue, and asks for a pitcher 
of hot water and a little salt. Mrs. 
rarmer is given from a pint to a 
Quart and a half, as the occasion ap- 
“pase to demand, the cause of her 
paache manifests itself, and Mr. 
,rmer gives the doctor three dollars. 
‘he doctor’s visit has been worth the 
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me tells him the child has paroxysms 
aon that he stiffens himself, and 
— ear 


S convulsions. The doctor asks 





if she has a fountain syringe, and or- 
ders plenty of hot water; when he ar- 
rives, he removes the obstruction in 
the bowels with an enema, gives a few 
spoons of hot water, showing the moth- 
er how to hold down the tongue to 
prevent choking the child, and the 
baby is soon sleeping easily. 

Hot water is one of the best cures 
the medical profession offers; taken 
in sufficient quantities to flush the 
system, it helps the kidneys to throw 
off poisonous matter without upsetting 
the stomach, as drugs will. If every- 
one would drink eight glasses of water 
a day, the doctors would have less 
work to do. Usually there is an epi- 
demic of colds in March. When the 
first symptoms appear, if the patient 





A Promising Farm Boy. 





is given an abundance of hot water to 
drink, and put to bed, the chances are 
good for speedy recovery. Drugs do 
not affect people similarly; only doc- 
tors should prescribe medicine; but 
hot water is safely taken by every- 
body. 


How I Remodeled My House 


* It is quite probable that to the vast 
majority of women, the opportunity of 
having a new house never comes. 
Therefore, those of us who have old 
houses must spend a great deal of time 
and thought in order to make them 
convenient and comfortable workshops 
as well as beautiful and artistic places 
in which to raise children, and also 
places of rest and inspiration to the 
older members of the family. To me, 
it does not seem practical to tear a 
house up and rebuild it, as it is almost 
as expensive as building a new house, 
and not nearly so satisfactory. In most 
houses, a few simple changes, such 
as doors and windows cut in, parti- 
tions changed, cupboards built, etc., 
will make a vast difference. 

To begin with, I had a large, square 
house, four rooms downstairs and four 
above. Downstairs were the kitchen, 
sitting-room, parlor and parlor bed- 
room. When changed, double doors 
were cut between the parlor and bed- 
room, and these rooms transformed in- 
to library and living-room. The closet 
between these two rooms made a con- 
venient place for company wraps. 

The sitting-room was changed to a 
dining-room, and a large cupboard was 
built between this room and the kitch- 
en. The bottom shelf was covered 
with zinc and made just the right 
height to pass things through with- 
out stooping. At one side of the cup- 
board a small broom closet was built 
which could be used from both kitchen 
and dining-room. In the kitchen a 
sink was placed in front of the cup- 
board. All soiled dishes from the din- 
ing-room could be placed through the 
cupboard, washed at the sink, and put 
back into the cupboard ready to be 
used in the dining-room again with 
making but one trip from the dining- 
room to the kitchen. 

The dark pantry in the kitchen was 
torn out, and a cabinet placed there. 
The range was put close to the sink, 
and the work table opposite the range, 
so that all the working space is at one 
side of the room, and only a few steps 
are needed in going from one place to 
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the other. The plumbing from the 
kitchen is connected to the room 
above, and that room changed to a 
bath room, with bath, lavatory and 
closet. A clothes chute was built from 
the bath room down through the kitch- 
en, so soiled clothes could be thrown 
in from above as well as from the 
kitchen below. 

Over the well, just outside the kitch- 
en door, a little entry room was built, 
and a sink placed there, so that the 
farm men could come into this room, 
wash, comb, and hang up their coats. 
A “dummy” was built that goes down 
into the well, and keeps all perishable 
foods in as good condition as a re- 
frigerator. 

Off this entry room was built a large 
laundry room. Here a gasoline engine 
was placed, which washes and wrings 
the clothes, pumps all water used up- 
stairs and down, turns the churn and 
separator. 

The large tank that is used for 
heating water for laundry work is also 
used for the canning of vegetables. 
The cement floor of this room has a 
good drain, and therefore is easily 
kept clean. Plenty of windows are 
placed here also, so as to make a light 
place to work in. These simple and 
inexpensive changes have made a 
very comfortable and convenient house 
in which to live—Mrs. Vernon Vani- 
man, in School for Housekeepers, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 





Information Wanted 


A subscriber writes: 

The silver on one of my large mir- 
rors is peeling off, and I do not care 
to send it away to have it re-silvered, 
if I can do it myself. I would be very 
much pleased if some friend of this 
department would send a formula for 
re-silvering mirrors.” 





Removing Ink Stains 


A North Carolina correspondent 
writes: 

“Please give me a method of remov- 
ing ink stains from clothing.” 

A favorite method for removing ink 
stains from clothing is to soak the ink 
spot in sour milk, and then rub it with 
a piece of lemon on which salt has 
been sprinkled. This method usually 
is quite effective, and it does not in- 
jure the clothing. Printer’s ink may 
be taken out by soaking the stain in 
turpentine for three hours, and then 
rubbing and brushing thoroughly. Ink 
stains in white linen may be removed 
by dipping the spotted parts in pure 
melted tallow as soon as possible after 
being stained. When the tallow is 
washed out, the ink stains will have 
disappeared. 

Ink stains in silk are best removed 
by soaking the spots in strong white 
wine vinegar, and rubbing with wood 
ashes. If the color seems to be af- 
fected, the fabric should be washed in 
a mixture of beef gall and water. Wash 
the cloth with soap and water after 
treating with the vinegar and ashes. 








Carbonate of potash and sawdust may 
be substituted for the wood ashes. 





Canned pimentos and peppers are a 
help in making the Valentine table 
decorations. Cut strips with scissors, 
and arrange in heart shape to hold 
the salad. Decorate platters of meat 
with hearts cut from beets. 

















For rheumatism, gout, or lum- 
bago use 
CAMPHORATED 


Reg. U. S. Pat, OF. 
Gets right to the seat of the trouble and 
gives quick and grateful relief. 
Camphorated “Vaseline” is also strongly 
recommended as a soothing, healing oim- 
ment for gathered breasts. 
Put up in handy metal capped glass bottics. 
At drug and general stores everywhere. 
Illustrated booklet describing all the ’'V ase- 
line” preparations mailed free on request. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG.CO. 

(Consolidated) 

81 State Street, New York City 
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25 Ibs. best Granulated Cane Sugar for 98c 
when ordered with other money-saving 
Larkin Groceries, such as flour, coffee, tea, 
canned vegetables, dried vegetables, ham, 
bacon, fish, cereals, crackers, preserved 
fruits, relishes, confectionery; laundry 
and toilet supplies of all kinds. 


GROCERY BOOK FREE 
Send a letter or postal today for your free 


copy. Just say, me free a copy of 
o Grocery Book No.11083. 


Lithit Coo CHICAGO, F 














100 Candie Power in 
pure white light from (kerosene 


ol'!. Beats either gas or 
Y 1 CENT FOR 6 HOURS 





Delicious Honey 


Buy Direct from Producers 


tracted Honey—superior gualitity—fine to eat on 
pancakes, hot biscuits, conmbread: etc., almost as cheap 
assugar. By freight, one case, two 5 gal. cans (120 ths. 
net) $10.80; one5gal. can, $5.60f.0. b. Denver, By express 
charges repaid to points west of Mississippi River, 10 Ib. 
net pail, 31.75. Cash withorders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

OLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS ASSN. 

1446 Market Street, . Denver, Colorado, 
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How did Maine in- 
crease its average 
potato yield 75.8 
bushels per acre? By 
proper seed selec- 
tion, thorough tillage 
and the use of suit- 
able plantfood. 

Our Special Potato Bulle- 
tin tells how a Wisconsin 


farmer raised 470 bushels 
per acre. 


Write for this free 
literature. 


The Middle West Soil 


Improvement Committee 
of the National FertilizerAssociation 
915 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION %e¢i-h. 1 
wtiuce, 1. kinds, 


worth Yoo; Lettuce, inds. worth 150; 
Tomatoes, 11 the finest, worth 00: Turnip, 
7 splendid, worth 10c; Onton, 8 best varieties, 
3} worth 150; Spring Flowering Bulbs, 
worth Pay varieties in all; worth $1.00. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 
Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover age and packing and re. 
ive th 8 valuable collection of seeds 
id, 4, together with my big in- 
fal 





URE STAND 
SEED CORN 


We are successors to The G. D. Sutton Co. of 
Geneseo, Ill. Have increased our equipment 
and our immense Seed House is filled with Prac- 
tically Perfect Pure Bred Seed Corn, grown 
under our Personal Supervision. All Standard 
Varieties. 


Picked in a Sack— 


Dried on a Rack 
Every Ear Tested by an expert. Shipped either 
ear or shelled and graded. Sold on ten days’ 
approval. Corn with breeding does the yielding. 
Get our new Book on Corn. ft is Free. Write Teday. 
t. K. ELLSBERRY &CO., Best. G, Genesee, fil. 


f Do You Have to 
be Shown? 


I’m told that I have the best 
Eapquality of seed, give the largest 
a, packages and have the most com- 

mon-sense § Book inthe bunch. 
And I’m willing to admit it. 
Do you have to be shown? 

Allright. [live close to the Mis- 
sourl fine and I'll “show” you. 

I'llsend youthe Seed Book and a big pack- 
age of garden seex 7, and y tae! can judge for 
yourself. NO C HARGE FOR Er THER, 
and you need not even se ond the postage un- 
less you wis’ 

I also have guaranteed Clover and Al- 
falfa, and ali kinds of farm seed at 
Farmer’s Prices. Shall I send you free 
samples of these also? 

a HENRY FIELD, Pres. 

HENRY FIELD SEED CO.. Bex 10, Shenandoah, tews. 





































00D SEEDS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 


I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order I 
fill Buy and test. Return if 
ot O. K.—money refunded, 

Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and WAY neighbors’ addresses, 
¥, Rockford, Ilinoig 


prices decidedly 
lower. Buy be- 


fore advance and save money. Get = oe low prices 
and free samples of our Jowa Grown New Crop Recleaned 
Tested Clover and Low age A Seed. Also Alfalf 

Sweet Cover. f — kinds 








ss seed. 9$2-page cat; 


reegalted SUED TED CO. Bex on lod OLARINDA, 
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Corn On Peat 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Five years ago we tiled out a peat 
pond, and broke it up, and put it in 
corn, getting about twenty-five bushels 
per acre the first year. We have taken 
three crops since then, and each crop 
has been a little better than the one 
-before. Last year we got about forty 
bushels. We will put this in corn 
again this year, as it is not likely that 
oats will do anything on this land. 
How would rye or barley do? One 
man in this neighborhood says he has 
taken seven crops of corn off ef peat 
land, and that the last crop was the 
best, being over fifty bushels per acre. 
Would packing this land with a heavy 
roller help it any? This land is very 
spongy.” 

No one as yet thoroughly under- 
stands the handling of peat land under 
corn belt systems of agriculture. We 
do know that peat is very rich in nitro- 
gen and organic matter, the two things 
which are especially necessary for 
corn, and which make smdll grain lia- 
ble to lodge. Most peats are also fair- 
ly rich in phosphorus, but some of 
them are decidedly lacking in potas- 
sium. To remedy the lack in potas- 
sium, it is often necessary to apply 
stable manure at the rate of ten to 
twenty tons per acre, or 150 pounds of 
muriate of potash. 

As long as our correspondent can 
get good crops of corn off this peat 
land, we advise him to put it in corn. 
As soon, however, as the corn shows 
signs of reduction in yield, either on 
account of insect pests or lack of fer- 
tility in the soil, we would suggest 
seeding this land to winter wheat or 
rye, broadcasting and harrowing in the 
next spring a mixture of alsike clover 
and timothy. We would not be sur- 
prised if our correspondent could get 
ten or perhaps fifteen crops of corn 
before he would be under the necessity 
of changing. 


Corn Year After Year On the 
Same Land With Manure 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How long could corn be raised on 
the same ground profitably? 1 can 
get all the manure that I have time 
to haul. Can you put on so much as to 
burn the crops? One farmer told me 
that he put on all he could plow under 
and he has not raised a good crop 
since.” 

At the Illinois station, they raised 
corn continuously on ordinary rich 
prairie loam for thirty-two years. The 
corn received no treatment of any sort 
during this time, and the average yield 
per acre from the twenty-seventh to 
the thirty-second year was twenty-six 
bushels. After part of this land had 
been in corn for twenty-five years in 
succession, they applied manure, lime 
and phosphorus. The part of the field 
which was treated in this way imme- 
diately increased its yield, the in- 
crease the first year amounting to sev- 
en bushels, the second year to eight 
bushels, and the third year to nine- 
teen bushels. The part of the field 
which had been fertilized for three 
years gave a yield of 38.7 bushels per 
acre, compared with 29 bushels for the 
unfertilized part. 

An Ohio experiment answers our 
correspondent’s problem more definite- 
ly. At the end of thirteen years of 
continuous’ corn growing, they found 
that the average yield for the period 
for corn which had not been treated 
in any way was about twenty bushels, 
the yield the thirteenth year of the 
experiment being seventeen bushels. 
Corn which received five tons of ma- 
nure per acre every year during the 
thirteen years yielded at the average 
rate of forty-one bushels. The thir- 
teenth year yield was also forty-one 
bushels. Corn which received two and 
one-half tons of manure per acre ev- 
ery year during the thirteen years 
gave an average yield of thirty-two 
bushels per acre. The yield the thir- 
teenth year was thirty bushels. In this 
experiment, each ton of manure ap- 
peared to have the ability to increase 
the corn yield by $2 per ton. During 
the thirteen years of the experiment, 
corn getting five tons of manure per 
acre gave yields as follows: 23 bush- 
els, 47 bushels, 69 bushels, 26 bushels, 
51 bushels, 36 bushels, 48 bushels, 46 
bushels, 40 bushels, 29 bushels, 28 
bushels, 49 bushels, and 41 bushels. 
There was evidently some decrease 
during the latter part of the experi- 





‘ment, but the indications are that corn 























Grasp your 
greatopportunity toget 
a large share of the Big Corn 








year but may never come again. 


more corn than you get without my help. 


Sunkist Farms. 


root Lares 
that 


valuable to every Corn Be 





Profits which are sure to come this 


Make your corn Jand yield you the biggest crop ever known. 
i will help you make every acre produce 15 bushels 


i grow tens of thousands of bushels of the finest ears, on my famous 

1 have developcd a strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent which is 

absolutely in a class by itself as a yielder. It is the result of ten years’ 

careful, untiring effort to produce stronger-stalked, higher-yielding strains. 

Berren and wr yond ee, ay rer ype od 25 per cent stronger stalk and 
r cent to per cent vitality—vigorous root and stem 

thrive under unfavorabie Conditions. — 


Sold under my Strong Sunkist Guarantee. 


The Moore Corn Book for 1915 is Free. Contains reliable information on Corn Bre: 
't Farmer. J have a copy for you. Drop me a postal and get it Free. 


C. Ray Moore, ‘“‘The Man Who Does Things With Corn”’ 
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urpees Seeds, Grow 


a. truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pleased and 

The Burpee Idea of Quality First—‘‘to give rather 
rethy to get all that is possible’’—combined with efficient service, has built the 
world’s greatest mail order seed business. 
and have not advanced prices because of the war. 
Annual, the “Leading American Seed Catalog” for 1915. It is mailed free. 


a ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


SOCRALCRUGSTORERAAUIAOSOTLOSRSHCADEGGDACRTA DCR ERR DDTLERURUCORTARERAT cca DEVARRAVLOLAORRURLODRGRERERASTARESRRRROSEE 


We deliver seeds free by parcel post, 
Write today for Burpee’s 
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may be raised profitably for at least 
ten years on the same land, if plenty 
of cheap manure is readily available. 
This is an interesting problem. We 
are convinced that on some ground it 
will pay to devote a field near the silo 
to silage corn year after year. Such 
a field, being near the barn, could eas- 
ily have the manure applied to it, and 
the proximity of the field to the silo 
would reduce the labor of silo filling. 
Generally speaking, it is, of course, 
inadvisable to grow corn on the same 
land for more than three years in suc- 


cession. After the second year, many 
serious corn insects begin to cause 
trouble, notably the corn root worm 


and the corn root louse. If, however, 
there is a plentiful supply of fertility 
in the soil, the injury done by these 
insects does not, as a rule, greatly re- 
duce the crop. In this same Ohio ex- 
periment, by using a five-year rotation 
of corn, oats, wheat and meadow two 
years, they got an average corn yield 
during the thirteen years, of forty-nine 
bushels per acre. During this rotation 
eight tons of manure were applied be- 
fore each corn crop and before each 
wheat crop. 

There is no danger whatever of ma- 
nure as it is ordinarily applied burn- 
ing crops. When it is put on very 
heavily by hand, however, and turned 
under, there is danger of the manure 
cutting off the water supply from be- 
low, causing the crop to suffer from 
drouth in a dry year. Under practical 
farm conditions, manure should rarely 
be applied more heavily than eight 
tons per acre. With such an applica- 
tion, there is no danger of burning. 





Horse-Nettle Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT would like to buy some oat straw 
from my neighbor. Ue has plenty of 
oat straw, but his oat field was infest- 
ed with horse-nettle. Will horse-nettle 
spread by seed, or does it come only 
from the root? I wish to buy the 
straw for bedding, if there is no danger 
of carrying the seed out into my fields. 
How can we kill horse-nettle? An an- 
swer to this question will help me and 
others as well.” 

The horse-nettle not only spreads by 
its underground rootstocks, but by 
seed, which it produces in great abun- 
dance. The seed is produced in small 
yellowish balls, which resemble potato 
balls very closely. Our correspondent 
can determine the possible danger of 
the horse-nettle spreading by seed in 
the straw by carefully examining sev- 
eral hundred pounds of straw. If he 
finds any horse-nettle plants, he should 
examine each one carefully. If any of 
them have the dried-up seed balls on 
them, he should not buy any of the 
straw. Our correspondent can recog- 
nize the seed balls quite easily. They 
look much like a dried up potato seed 
ball, or a very small tomato which was 
dried up while green. 

Horse-nettle is one of our very worst 
weeds, ranking with Canada thistle and 
quack grass. The only way to destroy 
it is to keep everlastingly at it, cutting 
it off below the surface of the ground 
as soon as it appears. There is no 
easy method of getting rid of horse- 
nettle, any more than there is of — 
grass or Canada thistle. - f 



















First Prize 

S Nortx Pacific LAND SHows!913-# 
OREGON STATE Fair 

EVERY YEAR SINCE i902 


$700°2 in PRIZES 
BIG EXPOSITIONS IN U.S AND 
CANADA FROM ONE Exhibit 
ONE SEASON 


PRICE 
4 Pounns 12° 100pounns $62 
PREPAID 


FOR YOURSAMPLE WRITE TO 


PORTLAND SEED 


COMPANY 


PORTLAND OREGON 





Propar 


old, root pruned, read 
rsery lowe. It’s —A 
get-acquainted. -with-you propu- 
sitio iggest value ever given, grown by 
myself. Gearanteed to reach you in first 
class condition. Be, special price only Poot 90. 


10 EVERCREENS # 
Not ordinary seedlings, 
but haréy. tough or ey 


LE TREES 
The cnet you tc 
er saw, all standard 
varieties, No rte. ern 
grown, regular %5c 
trees, guaranteed, quali: 
ty ae: wii s make you ay “2 we for me. 4 
t or 
> special ins caer of 10 to rie. Everbearing Straw- 
ig to new custom Address 
t. FERRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
205 Bridge St., Hampton, towe 


WHITE SWEET $ 


Car -_ ge ~~ os 
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CLOVER Q::. 


Superior to all 
asafertilizer. Equalto Alfalfafor hay. Excels for pas- 
ture. Builds up worn-out soil quickly and produces im- 
— crops, worth from $50 to $125 per acre. Easy to get 

arted, grows everywhere, on all kinds of soil. Don’t 
pon oe bab = | for our Big 92-page free catalog and circus 
lar giving full particulars. 


The greatest forage plant that grows. 





Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Picked in September, sure grow. 
ing. big yielding, Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, Johnson County White, 
Leaming, Improved Silvermine, 
and Bloody Butcher, grown by us 
on Sunnyside Seed Farm which 
we own and operate ourselves. 
Send today for the free corn book 
giving full particulars, prices, etc. 
McGREER BROS., COBURG, IOWA. 













Disco NORTHERN CROWN 
LFA SEED 


Extra choice, hardy 

northern grown registered stock. 

Germination and Quality Guaranteed 

A ny by State and U.S. Seed Laboratones 

warranted to comply with all Seed Laws. pend to 

Free sam pie Disco Registered ja Seed and Free copy Disco Alta 

Book telling how to grow alfalta successtully ae 

DAKOTA IMPROVED SEED CO., 25 Main St., Mitchell, $.0. (2 








mix! 
y ‘cheap. ‘We handle vo he 
reciean aranteed. Write before advance. 
A. A. BERRY SEED Co., Box 504 Clarinde, lowe 


200 PLANTS POSTPAID $1.25 


with our book of instructions, “How wa 

Plant and Grow Them."’ 100 Duniap 4 = 

each of two other aoe: ry sAaére 
J.-L. TODD & MP 

- Be3, Bex 4, Des Moines, low? 
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has proved to be the most profitable 
forage crop ever grown in America. 
Farmers w ho have planted it are mak- 
ing $20 to $100an acre on hay, and from 
$300 to $700 an acre on seed. It yields 
ihe biggest tonnage to the acre of any 
high-class hay known. If you plant 
Sudan Grass, you never have to buy 
feed for your stock. As a catch crop, 
it turns loss into Fp Py be by —— 
crops that have iled because of 
crouth or flood. By rotating it with 
other crops, you conserve and increase 
the fertility of your soil. S Grass 
js one of the big factors that are bring- 
ing prosperity to the South. Youought 
to know all about it right now. 








This , Book Tells 
All About It 


Tam the largest grower of Sudan Grass in Amer- 
ica, Ihave studied it for years. This book con- 
tains everything I have learned about Sudan 
Grass. It is complete and absolutely reliable. It 
is the first and only book ever published that tells 
all that is known about Sudan Grass. Profusely 
illastrated with actual photographs of growing, 
harvesting and threshing Sudan Grass, 


Prof. B. Youngblood, Director of Experimental 
Stat tions for the state of Texas, says— 
(ir. David B. Clarkson: ‘I have read your new Sudan 
Grass book. Glad to note that it brings forth the most 
comprehensive and authoritative ee © n Sudan 
Grass as yet published in book form. 


9 —Don't commence growing 
Don t Start Wrong! Sate a until you know 
how to secure, grow and wand when 
to plant, where and on what t kind ice pe it will grow, hw 
to cultivate and harvest for hay and seed, how to thresh, 
and all other particulars. My book tells you everything. 


A Wonderful Bock for 10c 


This book may prove to be worth thousands of dollars to 
you. I want every American Farmer to know all I know 
about Sudan Grass. Merely send your name and address. 
with l{c, to show that you are seriously interested, and I 
will send you this book postpaid. — two-cent stamps 
or a 10-cent piece. Address P, O. B 


David B. Clarkson, Robstown, Texas 














HOME GROWN 


CLOVER SEED 


$9.00 to 89.75 per bushel 
TIMOTHY SEED 


#2.50 to $3.00 per bushel 
115 crop clover choicest grown in Madison 


county in ten years. Purity tests up to 994%. 
W 00k for March shipment. Ask for 


M. YOUNG & CO., 


WINTERSET, IOWA 























Armstrong’s lowa Grown } 


Most reliable, true type, high 
Yielding varieties. hand picked, 
——— tipped, butted, shelled 
and graded, ready for edge drop 
Planter. Good honest seed corn, 
as perfect as can be made, direct 
from the growers, at farmers 















utee. Coenen and samples free. 
J. B. ARMSTRONG & SOM, , fowa 











Genuine 


White Sweet Clover 


rtan Grass, Alfalfa Seed, Alsike and 
ente nt fp Macaroni wheat, pure Kherson 
oats, hite Shonen oats, Swedish Select 

» arden seed, million catalpa trees, roses all 


colo < 
Blair, Neb. 


AY E AYE BRK ot dishes » << ee 
Sweet Clover 
ont hte Blossom Variety 


G *ROWN., 








vse @?s from growers giving their r 
fertilizing, forage and seed crop. - —— 
“Allustratea Seed Book Free 


ROCHELLE SEED CO., Rochelle, Iiinois 


MOTHY $222 


SAVE MONEY oe 
weed rece aned beng cA a Sg A 

today, anteed Satisfact. or money refunded. wane 

On Cloves Page catalog and amples. Low 

A. a. ger and all Write before advance 
A GERRY SEED OO, Gen sn GUANO toi 








Fertilizer Questions 


A southern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 
- “Just what is basic slag? What 


does it cost per ton? How is it ap- 
plied to the soil? What is the differ- 
ence between raw rock phosphate and 
crushed limestone? Please tell us 
just what is phosphorus, calcium, and 
Magnesium. Tell us this in detail, and 
how to apply these substances to the 
soil. Would it do to apply them in the 
winter?” 

Basic slag is a by-product of iron 
manufacture which furnishes ccnsider- 
able amounts of phosphorus and lime, 
and which has been used with excel- 
lent success as fertilizer in Europe. 
Very little basic slag is produced in 
the United States, most of it being 


shipped in from Europe. For that 
reason its use is rare in the middle- 
west. Last spring, in Indiana, it was 
quoted at $19 per ton. 

In Europe basic slag is especially 
valued on acid pasture land, which 
grows poor clover and is weak in 
phosphorus. In this country it will 
probably never be much used on ac- 
count of its high price. Rock phos- 
phate furnishes phosphorus for about 
one-tenth the cost of basic slag, al- 
though of course the phosphorus in 
rock phosphate is not nearly so quick- 
ly available to plant roots. A good ap- 
plication of basic slag is 400 pounds 
per acre, spread broadcast, or drilled 
in with a fertilizer drill. 

Raw rock phosphate and crushed 
limestone do entirely different things 
for the soil. Raw rock phosphate is 
valuable because it adds phosphorus. 
All plants must have phosphorus to 
grow, and in a number of soils in 
southern Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri, 
there does not seem to be enough 
phosphorus for the highest crop yields. 
The phosphorus of raw rock phos- 
phate is in a form which dissolves 
very slowly and becomes available to 
plant roots little by little. Over most 
of Iowa and Illinois it costs $7 or $8 
per ton laid down. It is applied at the 
rate of 500 to 1,000 pounds per acre, 
and is plowed under in connection with 
stable manure or green manure. Doc- 
tor Hopkins, of the Illinois experiment 
station, who has had more experience 
with raw rock phosphate than anyone 
else in the corn belt, thinks it is the 
cheapest and best source of phospho- 
rus for the average corn belt farmer. 

Limestone makes our soils sweet. It 
encourages the growth of the right 
kind of bacteria, and makes clay soils 
easier to work. When soils have any 
tendency towards being sour, an ap- 
plication of lime is absolutely neces- 
sary if good.clover and alfalfa are to 
be grown. 

Calcium, when applied in the form 
of ground limestone, burned lime, or 
slaked lime, does two things at least: 
It neutralizes any tendency towards 
soil acidity, and furnishes plant food 
of a kind which all plants must have. 
Most soils contain at least 10,000 
pounds of calcium in the plowed soil 
of an acre, and there is little danger 
of plants running short. The: chief 
danger is that so much lime will be 
washed out of the soil that the soil 
will become acid. After soils have 
been farmed for forty or fifty years, 
they generally require the application 
of a ton of limestone once every four 
years. 

Phosphorus is the substance which 
makes matches glow in the dark. All 
plants must have a little of it in the 
soil or they will not grow. The ordi- 
nary corn, oats and wheat crops year- 
ly take away an average of about ten 
pounds of phosphorus per acre. The 
average acre contains about 1,500 
pounds in the plowed soil. If there 
are not more than 1,000 pounds, there 
is likely to be a reduction of plant 
yields on account of lack of phospho- 
rus, and it may pay to add such sub- 
stances as ground rock phosphate, 





basic slag, acid phosphate, or bone 
meal, which contain from five to fif- 
ten pounds of phosphorus in each 100 
pounds. 

Magnesium is also absolutely neces- 
sary to plant growth. Most soils, how- 
ever, contain at least 10,000 pounds of 
it in the plowed soil of an acre, and 
since but very little is removed year 
by year, there is no necessity for ap- 
plying magnesium in fertilizers to the 
average soil. 

About the only fertilizer which the 
average corn belt soil needs is ten to 
twenty tons of stable manure once ev- 
ery four years, and.in case test with 
blue litmus paper shows acidity, a ton 
of limestone every four years. The 
limestone should be harrowed in after 
the soil is plowed in the spring. In 
connection with the manure and lime- 
stone it is well to experiment with 
ground rock phosphate, mixing it with 
manure and turning it under once ev- 
ery four years, at the rate of 500 to 
1,000 pounds per acre. 


Rape With Oats 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I would like advice regarding the 
sowing of rape with oats in the spring. 
I want to pasture the rape after I cut 
the oats. I expect to disk my oats in. 
Would it be all right to disk the rape 
in also? What kind of rape would you 
use?” 


The only kind of rape which should 
be seeded in the corn belt is the Dwarf 


Essex. This may be seeded with splen- 
did results with oats or other small 
grains. We do not recommend seed- 
ing the rape at the same time as the 
oats, for the reason that it is likely, if 
the season is at all wet, to grow so 
rank as to cause bother in the oat 
shocks. It is better to broadcast the 
rape at the rate of five or six pounds 
per acre, and harrow in about three 
weeks after the oats are seeded and 
have come in in good shape. Our cor- 
respondent will not, however, make 
any big mistake by sowing the rape at 
the same time with the oats. It must be 
remembered, however, that rape seed 
is much smaller than oats seed, and 
takes much less covering to give it 
proper soil conditions for germination. 
More of the seed, therefore, is likely 
to come up if it is harrowed in than if 
it is disked in. 











SWEET White Biennial variety—unhulled seed, 

30 lbs. per bushel, $5.50—5 bushel lots 
CLOVER $5.00 per bushel—Hulled seed, 60 Ibs. 
——_—_—— per bushel, $14.00—5 bushel lots $13.50. 
Yellow Biennial hulled seed $12 per bu. All new seed, 
Order quick while stock lasts. Samples on request— 


DADANT & SONS, Box B, HAMILTON, ILL. 


Sweet Clover Seed 


Great pasture, fertilizer and hay crop. 
LITERATURE, samples, prices on request. 
THE San LvIs VALLEY SERED House, La Jara, Colo. 


POP CORN WANTED 


Would buy from grower a few cars 1914 crop first 
quality White Rice pop corn on ear; also 1913 crop, 
shelled or on ear. State prices. B. CLAPP, 

545 Laurel Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 














SEED GORN 


I purchased at the lowa State Corn Show at Ames, 
Iowa, 1913 all the Grand Champion Sweep- 
stakes Corn. The bushel cost $175.00, 10 ears $71.00, 
30 ears $30. 1914 show I paid $52.00 for another buehel 
and $37.00 for 30 ears. I am offering the producs of 
this corn at $3.50 and $5.00 per bu. crated in the tar. 
Money back if not satisfied. Send for free catalog. 
Cc. L. PASSMORE, Prophetstown, LI. 


CLOVER TIMOTHY 


New crop tested seed. Guaranteed to satisfy or 
money refunded. Also Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Rape, 
Seed grains, Silver King Seed Corn, etc. at farmers” 
prices. Catalog and samples free. Hofler See@ 
Co., Nora Springs, lowa. 


REID’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 


Carefully selected and dried in our seed house, $3 
per bushel in crates; $2.50shelled. If you need good, 
reliable seed, order now and send for our illustrated 
catalog, which is full of information. 
JONES BROS., 


Pure Bred Seed Corn For Sale 


Reld’s Yellow Dent, lowa Gold Mine, Silver King 
and Iowa Silver Mine. Send for booklet. Breeders’ 
calendar free. 

KE. P. Myriand & Sons, 
Reid’s Y. D., 9 


Ss E E D Cc oO R day Y. D., house 


dried. Boon Co. W. shipped in ear, in crate or bag. 
Guaranteed germ, 98%. Ask for catalog, its free, tella 
all. H. Z. O’HAIAR, Bushton, Coles Co., EM. 


Grown from seed treated for 
erson a $ smut, free from all noxious 


weeds, cleaned ready for 
seeding; 65c per bushel. New sacks 25c each extra, 


Queen of the Valley Seed Potatoes 


a heavy yielding, long, white potato, $1.00 per bushel. 
J. P. HANSEN, St. Ansgar, Iowa 








Seaton, Ill. 





Onawa, lowa 











SWEET SEED—White and lar bien- 
mial yellow. Prices and circular 
BARTON, Box 2, 


CLOVER Faimoutn, my” 
Clover-Medium Red 


Direct from farmers around Burlington. Recleaned, 
extra good. Write BURLINGTON FEED CO., Buriiugton, Wis. 


CLOVER SEED—MEDIUM RED ONLY 


1914 crop. Direct from farm you. Write for 
delivered price. E.E. VOORHEES, Blandineville, Lit. 


EEDS INCREASE YOUR WIELDS by 
planting my improved large yielding Idaco. Yellow 
Dent, White King corn. White Bonanza, Emperor 
William New Victory Oats, Oderbrucker Barley. 
Catalog, Samples Free. Alien Joslin, Holstein, lows. 


Seed Corn that yields and 
Silver King wins. Field selected. $3.25 
and $4.50. per bu. F. B. Hanson, Inwood, Iowa. 


lowa 103 Pedigreed Oats 


an early white oat. $1.00 per bu. in 10 bu. lots. f. 0. b. 
FRANK FOX, Dallas Center, lowa. 


Improved Pride Seed Corn. Pro- 
SEED CORN duces big yields. Sack picked 

and rack dried. Write for de- 
scription, sample and prices. J. C. FISHER, 
Box W, McConnell, Lilinois. 


Pure Bred Reid’s Yellow Dent Seed Corn 


Early Champion seed oats. Write for prices. 
M. J. JORGENSEN Elwood, lowa. 


























ATS—“I1OWA 103.” Originated at Iowa 
State College and proven by them to the highest 
yielderin Iowa. Free from barley. $1.00 per ba. 
DUNHAM WRIGHT. New London, lowa 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write forsamples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 
CLOVER SEED ; shipped on approval, Medium 
Red, Mammoth Alsike, Timothy 
and Alfalfa; all 1914 crop. Send for samples and de. 
livered prices. J. W. RICHARDS, Ferris, Ill. 











NOW BEANS-—also COW PEAS and FIELD 
\ PEAS. Recleaned and tested. Free sample. 
L. C. BROWN, La Grange, Lilinois. 


OATS 





PEDIGREED IOWA 1038 
Graded and sacked $1.00 per bushel. 
James jeuset & Sons, Newell, lowa. 











Farm’s immense area— 
produces Ideal Seed Corn. 


grown seed was proven when, in over 1, 


Ideal Seed Corn- 


Germination Guaranteed; 10 days trial. 
corn—on the ear or she 


Funk’s Farm Facts 

Don’t put off the seed corn question. It will 
pay to settle it now, while things are a bit 
slack. Write for our book and study the quest- 
ion open minded. It only costs 70 cts. an acre 
to plant Funk’s good, tested seed; and we do 
all the testing, storing selection and breeding 
plot work asa regular organized business, in- 
stead of as a little, troublesome, “hit-or- 
miss’’ side-line. 


ROS. SEED CO., 





Funk’s Seed Succeeds 


Because Funk’s System of breeding, examination, 
tipping and the Funk Seed Co’s unrivaled tempered storage facilities coupled with the Funk 
25,000 corn belt acres—to draw from, all unite to secure a result which 


Would it not seem that the superiority of Funk’s, over cheaper commercial and home- 
separate 
growing area in the world—it actually produced an average increase of over15 bu. per acre. 


-Tests 96 to 100% 





Graded for edge 
—including special EN. 


1508 W. Washington St., 


selection, grading, drying, butting and 


cases—covering almost the entire corn 


trop phonies, Five varieties of 


Send Today i 

For Funk’s free illustrated corn book. 

It gets right down to the facts, figures 

and real basis of increased yields even in 

the face of a gradually decreasing soil fer- 

tility. Besides corn we sell seed oats, wheat, 
alfalfa, clover and all farm seeds. 


Bloomington, Ill. 
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Ee el ianienan Caan an acre Onions, $300. 
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Get 4 tol0 Tons 


Per Acre From: 


the most wonderful forage 
crop the world has ever known. 
Now is the time to get ready for 

the next season’s crop. Europe must buy 
m@ hay of us at big prices. Soudan grass 
will thrive where Alfalfa and Clovers 
will not grow. Impervious to heat and 
















drought. “Three to four cuttings a year. 
Grows as high as 9 feet. Rich in nutri- 
ment and excellent silo grass. Relished 
by cattle. Soudan Grass is an annual, a 
species of sorghum; cures readily; makes 
good pasture. Endorsed by experts every- 
where. 2 lb. for one acre. Price, $1.00 per 
Ib.; 5 Ibs., $4.75, postpaid. 


Read About It in This Book 


Our catalog, telling about 
this wonderful, new sorghum 
grass and many more promis- 
ing varieties of seeds, trees, 
shrubs, plants of northern 
origin, mailed you free. 
Lest you forget, write ‘ 
tonight. 


L. L. May & Co., Inc., 











Save over half by buying Minnesota 
grown Trees, Shrubs and Plants direct from 
the growers. Send us this ad together with 
your order for Nursery Stock to the value 
of $3.00 or over, and receive above trees for 
25c—regular value $1.50. Send at once for 
New Illustrated Seed and Nursery Book— 
It’s free and full of rare bargains. 

FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 

593 Third Ave fFARIBAULT, MINN. 
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NEW CROP, WESTERN GROWN, UPLAND 


ALFALFA... 


At special ba n prices. 
ples, price list, and illustrated 
telling how to grow and use the crop. 
SWEET CLOVER Yettow” 
YELLOW 
Of excellent purity and quality. Sam- 
ples, circular of information and Red 
Ink Bargain Price List FREE. 
1OWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. D2 DES MOINES, lOWwA 






















All hardy stock—twice trans- 
planted—root pruned. Pro- 
tect buildings, stock, crops. 
Hill's Evergreen Book, illustra- 
ted in colors, Free. Write today 


BUY TREES AT WHOLESALE 


All Kinds—Ffruit and Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens. New free catalog just 
out. We pay freight on all orders amounting to 
$10.00 or more. Write today. Address 








Wragg Nursery Company 


TW AIUINWDENIN 


ty Ave. es Moines, Iowa 








G8222 arene, Pree 


Sane” CATALOG FREE. 


Box 35 Taylors Falis, 
TREES AND PLANTS DELIVERED FREE 


by parcel post, send for caialogue. HUMBOLDT 
NURSERY ©O., Humboldt, Lowa. 















Will It Pay to Raise Spring 
heat? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The numerous inquiries received 
this winter by the experiment stations 
concerning the production of spring 
wheat, indicate that many farmers are 
considering the advisability of raising 
some spring wheat this season. These 
inquiries are coming from all parts of 


the state, and seek information con- 
cerning the adaptation of spring wheat 
to Indiana conditions, the cultural re- 
quirements of the crop, how it com 
pares with winter wheat, whether it 
may be profitably grown in the place 
of oats, the best varieties, where to get 
the seed, ete. This article is prepared 
with a view to answering some of 
these questions, and giving a general 
idea as to what may reasonably be ex- 
pected in the way of spring wheat 
yields. 

The immediate cause of this wide- 
spread interest in spring wheat is the 
present high price of wheat and the 
prospective large demand for food 
stuffs due to the European’ war. 
Whether or not this demand and the 
high price will keep up until a crop 
can be grown and marketed, we do not 
pretend to foretell, and so we do not 
feel that we can definitely advise one 
way or the other. If the price keeps up, 
it might pay to grow some spring 
wheat, and the crop might very well 
take the place of some of the oats. 

To give some idea of what may be 
expected in the way of spring wheat 
yields, we would call attention to the 
results secured at this station. During 
the last five years the average yield of 
one of the leading varieties of spring 
wheat was 11.7 bushels per acre, as 
against 27.4 bushels of winter wheat 
and 37.9 bushels of oats on the same 
ground. As the seasons of 1911 and 
1914 were unusually hot and hard on 
spring sown grain, the oats and spring 
wheat averages above cited are abnor- 
mally low. The ten-year average oais 
yield on the university farm is prac- 
tically fifty bushels, and the winter 
wheat average is about twenty-eight 
bushels to the acre. On the same rel- 
ative basis, we might expect a spring 
wheat yield of about sixteen bushels 
to the acre. In other words, it would 
seem reasonable, under normal condi- 
tions, to expect a spring wheat yield 
equal to about one-third the normal 
oats yield, and between one-half and 
two-thirds the normal winter wheat 
yield on the same land. 

The cultural requirements of spring 
wheat are not much different from 
those of oats. As a rule, however, the 
seed bed should be somwehat more 
carefully prepared, since the wheat is 
not so vigorous a feeder, and will not 
do well under the careless treatment 
usually given to oats. Spring wheat 
is naturally a cool climate crop, and 
probably suffers more from hot weath- 
er than either oats, rye or barley. It 
is important, therefore, to get it sown 
as early in the spring as possible. For 
this reason, also, it is not usually a@- 
visable to take the time to plow the 
ground, since the advantage gained in 
the more thorough soil preparation 
may be more than offset by the conse- 
quent delay in the time of seeding. It 
has been the practice of the station to 
drill spring wheat on corn stubble land 
after thorough double disking and har- 
rowing. Drilling the seed is much bet- 
ter than sowing it broadcast. 

The rate of seeding should be about 
six pecks per acre. If broadcasting is 
necessary, as may be the case when 
seeding on corn stalk ground where 
the drill will not work satisfactorily, 
somewhat more seed should be used, 
as some of it will not be sufficiently 
covered to germinate. 

Whether or not the crop should be 
fertilized will depend upon the condi- 
tion of the soil. In most cases it will 
be profitable to use some readily sol- 
uble phosphate, and perhaps a little 
potash. If potash is hard to get, acid 
phosphate alone should be applied, 
using about 200 pounds to the acre. 

Of the varieties tested at this sta- 
tion in recent years, the Marvel and 
Marquis have proven most satisfac- 
tory. Seed of these may be obtained 
from practically all the northern seed 


dealers. 
A. T. WIANCKO. 
Indiana Experiment Station. 





Do not increase the amount of milk 
just because you are changing from 
whole to skim-milk. 





Uncle Sam Leads the World 

















| ern SAM leads the world in so many things that no 
other nation is even a close second. 

Do you know that the post-man who brings letters to your 
door represents a system which does one-third of the world’s 
entire postal business ? 

That the dollar in your pocket was issued by a treasury 
which has more money, manufactures more money, handles 
more money, and collects more money, than any financial in- 
stitution, national or private, anywhere? 

That the Weather Bureaus of other nations are making their 
weather forecasts by the aid of discoveries made in your 
Weather Bureau? 

That the best Army medical corps in the world is yours? 

That Uncle Sam has the world’s most extensive light-house 
system ? 

That he is building the biggest battleship, has the biggest 
coast defence gun, and the greatest gun factory in the world? 

That the Government Printing Office is the largest public 
printery in existence? 

Part of the creed of every American is to believe that he is 
a citizen of ‘‘the greatest country on earth.’”’ 

It is one thing to believe and loudly voice this belief, but it is 
nobler citizenship to have a quiet conviction of it based on facts, 

When you have read 


The American Government 


BY FREDERIC J. HASKIN 


A Book That Shows Uncle Sam at Work 


you will wonder how with all the reading you have done, you 
have learned so little comparatively about your Uncle Sam. 

It is a big vital book brimming over with information of vast 
importance and intense interest to every American citizen. 

A copy of this book should be in every farm home. It 
gives just the sort of information you need and want. 

**The American Government’’ is one book that tells, accu- 
rately and without partisan bias, just what the working ma 
chinery of this great government accomplishes for its people. 
It has been endorsed by scores of public officials, has been 
placed in hundreds of libraries, studied in thousands of schools, 
and read by hundreds of thousands of Americans. It held 
Woodrow Wilson’s attention on the night of his election to 
the presidency—the supreme moment of his life. It will hold 
yours—whether you are nine or ninety—a man or woman, boy 


or girl. 
° How To Get It 


This book is not sold alone, but only with a three-year or a five-year subscription 
to Wallaces’ Farmer. Paid-up subscribers will be advanced full time from thelr 
present date. 


American Government —s 
Wallaces’ Farmer 3 yrs. $2.45 
American Government pore 
Wallaces’ Farmer 5 yrs. . 


Also given as a premium for a club of three new yearly subscribers at the club rate 


of 75c each. 
Des Moines, lowa 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 
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Corn Breeding 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“| wish you would give us, in the 
columns of Wallaces’ Farmer, an ar- 
ticle on corn breeding, or the crossing 
of different varieties of corn. This is 
comething that would interest most 
ee our subseribers. For example, I 
have two different varieties of yellow 
corn, one of which is very long eared, 
short grained and early, while the oth- 
er variety is Reid’s Yellow Dent, with 
thicker, shorter ears, deeper kernels, 
and later maturity. Can corn be bred 
from these two varieties that will 
stand between the two in length, thick- 
ness, depth of grain and earliness? If 
this may be done, please state how to 
do it. How was Reid’s Yellow Dent 
corn bred up to its present character- 
istics? 1 would be pleased to read in 
your paper, anything, however lengthy, 
that will give the farmers an idea of 
how corn may be crossed and bred.” 


Most of our best varieties of corn 
are the result, not of crossing, but of 
selecting. Reid’s Yellow Dent, how- 
ever, was accidentally crossed about 


seventy years ago. Mr. Reid, when he 
moved from Ohio to Illinois, took with 
him a reddish colored variety of corn 
which was a heavy yielder, but late in 
maturing. The second year after mov- 
ing he got a poor stand, because this 
reddish colored variety failed to ma- 
ture well the year before, and germi- 
nation was low. To fill in the vacant 
spots, Mr. Reid planted a small, early 
maturing yellow variety of corn. The 
result was a natural cross, from which 
Mr. Reid selected the best ears for a 
number of years. Selection was kept 
up so continuously in the same direc- 
tion, that the corn responded very 
markedly, and there was imprinted on 
it the definite characteristics which 
mark Reid’s Yellow Dent to this day. 
There is nothing to indicate that eith- 
er the reddish colored variety or the 
small yellow variety was unusually 
good in any way; neither is there 
anything to indicate that the cross 
was particularly beneficial. It would 
seem as though selection of the best 
ears year after year was the making of 
Reid’s Yellow Dent corn. 

Crossing, however, may do great 
things for corn. At the Connecticut 


ol ¥ 


station they took a flint corn, which 
we suspect was much like our corre- 
spendent’s long eared, shallow grained, 


early maturing variety, and crossed it 
with a dent corn which no doubt was 
very similar to our correspondent’s 


strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent. The re- 
sulting seed, when planted, proved to 
yield nearly three times as much as 
the flint parent, and nine bushels more 
per acre than the dent parent. At a 


number of the stations, distinct varie- 
ties of corn have been crossed, with 
an increase in yield resulting. Occa- 
Sionally, the variety resulting from the 


cross yielded better than the poorer 
parent, but less than the good parent, 
and in a few cases the cross yielded 
less than either parent. Generally, 
however, the cross gave better results 
than either. In the second generation, 


however, the cross did not hold up. It 
Seems that it is only the first genera- 


tion after crossing that the best re- 
sults are secured. The indications are 
that it is in corn as it is with hogs. 


The first generation cross of the Duroc 
Jersey and the Poland China may be 
better than either parent, but the sec- 


ond generation is a mongrel, 

_In Conneetieut, they found, when 
they crossed a long, shallow kerneled, 
flint variety, with a shorter, deeper 
ke rneled, dent variety, that they se- 
cured, the first year after the cross, 
an ear almost but not quite as long 


as the flint variety, with kernels inter. 
mediate in depth, and with time of 
Maturity intermediate. The next year 
cross was not nearly so uniform. 
ome pure flint and some pure dent 
agi appeared, and the yield was not 
») reat as it had been the year pre- 
vious. It would no doubt have been 
possible, however, to have developed a 
co variety by picking out a type 
pe oo the descendants of the cross year 
al year. 
sae /@8¥ to ross corn. It will cross 
,,aturally if two varieties are 
fan ed in the same field. It is better, 
ever, to plant the two varieties in 
“Thate rows, and detassel all the 
~ Ot one variety, picking the ears 
fall from the detasseled rows. 
; have been crossing the Boone 
nty AD hite with the Silver King for 
past two years, but have not been 
° see as yet that the cross paid. 
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Our theory is that it may possibly pay 
the farmer on account of the increased 
yield of the first generation cross, to 
grow two varieties in a seed plot each 
year, with the alternate rows detas- 
seled, for the purpose of producing a 
first generation cross to use as seed 
in the big field the year following. 

If, as a number of experiments indi- 
cate, first generation cross bred seed 
will produce as much as five bushels 
more per acre than ordinary well-bred 
seed, a farmer could afford to pay at 
least $10 a bushel for such seed, or 
else go to considerable trouble to cross 
it for himself. Those of our readers 
who wish to look into this matter fur- 
ther should write to the Connecticut 
station, at New Haven, for Bulletin 
No. 168, and to the division of publica- 
tions, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., for Bul- 
letin No. 282 of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. 

We are convinced that there is a 
field of usefulness for some men in 
the crossing of corn. The average 
farmer had best leave it alone, and de- 
pend for the most part on our common 
well selected varieties. 





Age of Pigs for Vaccination 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Tf I would vaccinate my pigs when 
they are eight or ten weeks old, would 
I lose a larger per cent from vaccina- 
tion than I would to wait until they are 
four or five months old?” 


We referred this matter to several 
authorities on the subject. Professor 
J. W. Connaway, of the University of 
Missouri, writes as follows: 

“You probably would, because the 
illness which would be produced from 
the virus would disturb the nutrition 
of the small pig more than if the vac- 
cination is deferred to a later date. 
Moreover, pigs vaccinated at this age 
by the simultaneous method do not 
maintain their immunity as long as 
those which are vaccinated at an older 
age. Doctor Fischer, Ohio state veter- 
inarian, says, in regard to the duration 
of the immunity following the simul- 
taneous vaccination, that pigs from 
one to six weeks of age are immune 
for from two to three months; shotes 
two to four months of age are immune 
for from six to eight months; older 
animals are immune for one year. His 
observations show that the immunity 
is not to be depended upon for a long- 
er period than that mentioned, and he 
advises revaccination once a year.” 

Charles H. Stange, director of the 
state biological laboratory, at Ames, 
Iowa, says: 

“The immediate loss would perhaps 
not be greater, but the chances are 
that immunity would not be as dur- 
able, if that is the object of vaccinat- 
ing, and the losses later on would 
probably be heavier. We advise wait- 
ing until the pigs weigh forty or fifty 
pounds, if possible.” 

The following reply was received 
from D. F. Luckey, state veterinarian 
of Missouri: 

“If good serum and virus are used, 
and properly administered, there 
should be practically no loss from 
vaccination at any time. The impor- 
tant point to consider is the economy 
of vaccination. I would not hold rigid- 
ly to a rule of vaccinating at eight or 
ten weeks old, but, on the other hand, 
I would advise, about two weeks after 
the pigs are weaned, using the simul- 
taneous method. At this age, only a 
small dose is required, and the cost of 
vaccination is lighter than at any oth- 
er time. If a pig or two is lost, the 
loss is not so great as when the pigs 
are older and heavier. So far as my 
observation goes, you get the most in- 
tense immunity by vaccinating at this 
age. 

“After giving the simultaneous treat- 
ment, I would advise keeping the pigs 
in quarantine for three weeks and 
feeding lightly on swill. A full feed 
of corn or any other grain should not 
be given to any hogs for two or three 
weeks after vaccination.” 

Doctor J. I. Gibson, state veterin- 
arian of Iowa, makes the following 
answer: 

“We do not believe loss from vacci- 
nation would be much different on pigs 
ten weeks old or twenty weeks old. 
There would be quite a perceptible 
difference in the permanency of the 
immunity resulting in the older pigs. 
There will be quite a percentage of 
pigs ten weeks old that will fail to 
create permanent immunity, a number 
of them will be overcome with cholera 





on exposure in a few months. Pigs 
that have been weaned for three or 
four weeks, and given the proper si- 
multaneous dose, should in most in- 
stances create permanent immunity.” 


Needs of the Sheep Industry 


When Frank J. Hagenbrath, presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, delivered his address at the 
annual meeting recently held at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, he outlined what he 
believed to be the future needs of the 
sheep industry. Mr. Hagenbrath has 
had thirty years’ experience in the 
sheep business, and he has observed 
conditions in all parts of the world. 
He analyzed the present situation as 
follows: 

“First—Wool growers must learn to 
be real shepherds; breeding must be 
properly practiced; preparations of 
products must be scientific; and the 
marketing of the same must be on new 
and improved lines. 

“Second—There must be better co- 
ordination between the various factors 
in the business. By this I mean that 
our affiliation and understanding must 
be closer and better defined with the 
railroads, with the packers, with the 
wool dealers and wool manufacturers, 
and with the bankers. All of these 
interests must be imbued with the 
idea that the upbuilding and promotion 
of the wool industry is a patriotic 





duty. 

“Third—Legislation, both national 
and state. We need proper land and 
leasing laws; provisions for fenced 
areas on long leases, allowing improve- 
ment of ranges; proper bounty laws; 
laws preventing the use of inferior 
rams; and enlarged interest in the in- 
dustry on the part of state agricul- 
tural colleges and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Fourth—Feeding and care of 
flocks; the elimination of unfit ani- 
mals from our herds; proper cross 
breeding; the shipment of fat stuff 
only to market, and the finishing of 
feeders at home. 

“Fifth—Organization; the shepherd 
must learn to support his state and 
national associations. He should sup- 
port those institutions which are striv- 
ing for the upbuilding of the indus- 
try, especially the ‘National Wool 
Grower’ and the National Wool Ware- 
house Company. Lamb sales and stock 
shows should be encouraged. 

“I would like to say a word concern- 
ing the packer. In this connection I 
will start by saying that ‘Half the lies 
you hear are not true.’ However, the 
packer has some sins to answer for. 
Principal among them is his practice 
of taking advantage of market condi- 
tions at times, so as to buy prime fat 
lambs for practically the same price 
as feeders will bring. At times the 
shipper is in a measure helpless. When 
his stuff is ready to go to market, it 
must go. If there is a resultant con- 
gestion on the market, the packer 
takes advantage of the situation, and 
during the season just past has ham- 
mered prices down in one week nearly 
a dollar per hundredweight. It is true 
a crowded market gives him this op- 
portunity. But is the practice morally 
right? 

“My solution of the problem is that 
the feeder market should establish the 
basis of values. In other words, the 
farmers and. feeders who come into 
the yards and purchase one, two, three 
or four deck loads establish a price 
among themselves which they are will- 
ing to pay for feeders. This price, or 
prices, are generally based on financial 
conditions, probable feeder supply, the 
crop situation, or other factors which 
are known to all and are of gereral 
application. These prices being firmly 
established on the market, I contend 
that seconds, or inferior killers, should 
be worth 30 to 50 cents per hundred- 
weight more than feeders, and prime 
fat lambs worth 30 to 50 cents per 
hundredweight more than seconds, or 
from 75 cents to $1 per hundredweight 
higher than feeders. I saw feeders 
sell this fall for from $7.10 to $7.25, 
and the highest bid obtainable on 
prime fat lambs was $7.35 to $7.40. 
At the same time, calves were selling 
for 10 cents per pound, and even beef, 
grass fed, was selling at 8 cents upon 
the same market. 

“A committee should be appointed 
by this association to confer with the 
packers on the injustice of this situa- 
tion, and at least make an effort for 
fair and proper consideration. I be- 





lieve such a conference will bring re- 
sults. If it does not, we have other 
methods of recourse available.” 





Don’t Forget to Pay the 


Club Raiser 


A good many thousands of our sub- 
scribers belong to a club, and the club 
raiser sends the order each year. Quite 
often he calls the subscriber up on the 
phone and gets the order, and says, 
“Hand me the 75 cents the next time 
you see me.” The amount is small, 
and the club raiser dislikes to ask the 
neighbor for it, if payment is forgot- 
ten or neglected. It is, however, an 
obligation that should be attended to 
promptly. The club raiser has to ad- 
vance the money until the subscriber 
pays up. The club raiser is a bene- 
factor in the community. He is usu- 
ally a public spirited fellow, and more 
or less of a leader. He saves his 
friends: 25 cents each on the subscrip- 
tion price, and is an apostle of good 
farming, clear thinking, and right liv- 
ing. Don’t forget to pay him for your 
subscription. 


A Bird Census Wanted 


The biologist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture wants the 
help of the boys and girls of the coun- 
try in taking a bird census. A bulletin 
—No. i187—has recently been issued by 
the department. This tells all about 
the census, and bird-lovers may obtain 
it by writing to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. This year the department wants 
to make as complete a census as pos- 
sible, but as it has no funds for this 
purpose, it must depend upon volun- 
tary workers. All who are willing to 
help in this should write the depart- 
ment, asking for instructions. 


Belgian Relief Fund 








Previously reported .........ce06 $2,020.06 
Old Soldier and Wife, of Iowa.... 10.90 
T(E. , TRIN. noc cc cddices . 5.00 
Ci ee ee Tirta s. «0.0% santunaeanee 2.00 
He: Oe CS FINE ites cc dcesae one 2.00 
Cc. M. Scott, Nebraska ........ eds 3.00 
J. D. Smith, Minnesota ......... 5.00 

$2,047.05 
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i] Reduce the greatest risk—the fire \ 
4 risk—most commonly caused by 


naked light that flares, flames—and 
sometimes explodes. 


Electric Light is Bottled Light— 
the most brilliant, yet the safest. It 
can’t flare up, nor set fire to hay or 
straw in the barn, curtains or drape- 
ries in the house, or other inflam- 
mable materials. 


Install the 
TRADE —— 
OShomax O Edison. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 


and you can enjoy this safest of all 
illuminants—genuine Edison Electric 
Light—wherever you live. 


The Edison Nickel-lron-Alkaline 
Battery is guaranteed to be capable 
of developing full rated capacity at 
the end of four years—and will long 
outlive its guarantee. Easy to install 

and maintain. Needs no care or 





attention whatever, 
Write TODAY for Catalog D 
Edison Storage Battery Co. 
198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE: 








EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO., 198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, W. J. 
Send me Catalog D. w. F. 
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Fence Your Farm 
The 


Save Work ° 
and Money 


HESE two | 

books will tell 
you how you can save 
work and money and have 
better looking fence the ‘Apex 
Way.” Let us send them to you free. 
They show how easily you can put up 
APEX fence — how the ‘swinging 
joint” letsit fit hilty ground as readily 
as level stretches, and howit keeps 
its shape and always looks neat. 


Save Post Hole Digging 
By Using 


APEX Steel Drive Posts 


They cost less to use than wood posts 
and outlasta generation. Can be driven 
into any soil, gravel or soft shale rock. 
Made of elastic carbon angle steel—the 
strongest and toughest post material 
known. Use Apex Posts for your next 
fence—save work—save 8 
to 10 cents in setting each 
post—have better look- 
ing fence—burn fence 
rows clean—ground the 
lightning and protect 
stock. 

Write for Free Books 
Read the helpful hints 
on fence building that we 
have outlined for you in 

the ““Apex Way.” 


_Sanenme Barb Wire Co. 
09 S. Franklin St., Janesville,Wis. 





ware Dea! Fence is made from 
tae in our own mi ills, galvanized beastie to 
prevent rust, built for long aifes from start to fin- 
ish, Stay wires one- os tied to strand wires 
with the lock you see 


FEN 
erseai stands trim and tigh 
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write for our free 
8 160-page 
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Keystone Stee! & Wire Ce934 industria St, Peoria 








KITSELMAN FENCE 


= at lowest factory 
prices. Wemake the 
wire, galvanize and 
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* 60-in. poultry fence 25 %e 
with 4% in. stays. 80-rod 
Spool of heavily Galv. Ideal 
BARBED WIRE $1.45. Bar- 
in Catalogue showing 100 styles 
and a of Farm, Poultry and 
Fence free. Write today. 


weave it into fence, 
50 
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49-inch farm fence 








Strongest, most durable made. Basic 
open — wire. DOUBLE GALVANIZED. 
with others. 
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Agriculture in the South 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It will be of interest to your readers 
to know how the business men of the 
south are meeting the cotton situa- 
tion. 

When the credit merchants and the 
bankers found the farmers were not 
able to meet their bills this past fall, 
they began to ask themselves why. 
Many answers have been proposed and 
many remedies suggested. 

After months of study by some of 
the best thinkers of the south, the con- 
clusion is general that the principal 
cause is the single crop system that 
largely prevails in the cotton belt. The 
natural consequences that follow a 
single crop system are an impover- 
ished soil and a people depending upon 
credit for the necessities of life during 
the larger portion of the year. 

The merchant selling on credit must 
have a wide margin of safety to work 
on, and buying in a market hundreds 
of miles away, must pay freight, cost 
of packing, and wholesalers’ profits, in 
addition to cost of production. 

This makes the cost to the consum- 
er very high, and such a system can 
mean only financial destruction in a 
large majority of instances. The folly 
of such a policy is easily seen when 
we take time to investigate; for in- 
stance, ten bushels of sweet potatoes 
bought in cans from the local dealers 
at present prices will cost more than 
a half bale of seed cotton will sell for. 
The average yield of cotton is less 
than one-third bale per acre; but this 
acre of land, if planted in sweet pota- 
toes, would produce from 150 to 200 
bushels. 

Almost the same comparison is true 
of tomatoes, corn, peas and other veg- 
etables, and in a slightly less degree 
of meat, lard, hay, grain, ete. Still 
we fina a large per cent of the farmers 
in the south depending on the cotton 
crop to pay for a larger part of the 
food for their families and animals. 

The only solution of the problem 
will at once be seen to be a change of 
system, to grow at home the things 
consumed at home, and thus lessen the 
cost of living. This would mean a 
smaller acreage of cotton, but would 
in time mean an increased production 
per acre because of increased fertility 
which would come from growing at 
home the forage to produce meat, lard, 
milk, horses, and mules, to supply the 
home market. However, it is easier 
for a comparatively few men to find 
the solution to such a problem than it 
is to induce the majority to adopt the 
new methods necessary. 

To give as large an impetus as pos: 
sible to the movement for diversifica- 
tion or growing at home the things 
needed at home, the business organ- 
izations of several of the southern 
states have planned state-wide educa- 
tional campaigns. For leadership in 
these campaigns, they have turned 
naturally to the splendidly organized 
and equipped agricultural extension 
department of the International Har- 
vester Company, under the direction of 
Professor P. G. Holden. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to 
assist in these campaigns in Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Texas, and the 
preparatory work is now being com- 
pleted to put on what promises to be 
the largest campaign of the series in 
Alabama. Our headquarters here are 
in Birmingham, the industrial Pitts- 
burgh of the south. Space forbids en- 
tering into the details of the several 
campaigns, so I will write briefly of 
the Texas campaign, which was stren- 
uous, but brief, only extending through 
two weeks. 

In Texas, the initiative was taken 
by the Temple Chamber of Commerce, 
whose secretary is our old friend, Wm. 
E. D. Rummel, for several years prin- 
cipal of North High School, at Des 
Moines, and for some eighteen years 
connected with educational work in 
Iowa. The need of the campaign was 
so universally felt in Texas that more 
than a thousand requests were re- 
ceived from commercial clubs and oth- 
er organizations and individuals, in- 
cluding the governor, commissioner of 
agriculture, and many others. 

We visited eleven counties, work- 
ing out of such centers as Temple, 
Waco, Merlin, Cleburne, San Marcos, 
San Antonio, and Houston. 

The University of Texas, the United 
States Department of Animal Industry, 
the state department of agriculture 
and education, private educational in- 
stitutions, and others, supplemented 
the International Harvester Company’s 





corps of speakers, taking the gospel 
of diversification and conservation of 
soil into farm homes and schools, and 
into the city clubs and schools. Five 
hundred and fifteen meetings were 
held, attended by about 30,000 people. 
The decision was almost universal to 
adopt the slogan of the campaign, 
“Texas will feed herself,” and in the 
largest possible way live up to it and 
keep at home the $200,000,000 which 
have annually been sent out to buy 
food for man and beast. 

Results could be seen before we left 
the state, in the formation of canning 
clubs and pig clubs. The chamber of 
commerce of Waco pledged themselves 
to furnish 1,000 pigs to the boys of 
McLennon county. 

When the people of the south thor- 
oughly awaken to the advantages in 
food and meat production that their 
long growing season gives them, it 
will be up to the people of the north 
to seek new markets for their surplus, 
and the financial problem of the cot- 
ton belt will be answered. 

J. A. BLISS. 

Ringgold County, Iowa. 





Sweet Potato Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I tried pianting fifty sweet potato 
sets, purchased from a reliable seed 
firm, last spring. The soil was a 
black loam, which had been heavily 
manured. The plants were set out 
about the 25th of May, about twenty 
inches apart in the row. Owing to 
the favorable season, they advanced 
rapidly, covering the ground between 
the plants by about the first of Au- 
gust. Shortly after the first of Sep- 
tember, we dug one or two vines. Each 
had three or four potatoes, one and a 
half by four inches, and quite a num- 
ber of smaller ones. As we had a late 
fall, we did not dig them until the last 
of October. We dug about a bushel 
and a half, besides about a peck or 
more which we used before that time. 
On the whole, we were very well 
pleased with this experiment. 

D. L. NORRIS. 

Illinois. 





Vaccinating Sows and Pigs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read a communication from a Mis- 
souri correspondent in your issue of 
February 5th, in regard to vaccinating 
suckling sows and their pigs. On Jan- 
uary 22, 1914, we vaccinated about 
fifty pigs, approximately six weeks old, 
and their mothers. The sows were 
vaccinated by the simultaneous meth- 
od, and the pigs were vaccinated with 
the serum alone. This was done on 
the advice of the veterinary depart- 
ment of the Iowa State College. The 
serum and virus were secured from 
the state bacteriological laboratory at 
Ames, and the work was done by a li- 
censed veterinarian. We did not lose 
a single pig as a result of the vac- 
cination. 

EDWIN G. PEARCE. 

Davis County, Iowa. 


Plans for Feed Rack Wanted 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please give me plans and specifi- 
cations for a movable feed rack six- 
teen feet long, wide at the top and 
narrow at the bottom. If some of your 
readers would furnish me with such 
plans and dimensions, I would be very 





| greatly indebted to them.” 


We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who are using a feed 
rack of the sort mentioned by our cor- 
respondent. On page 9 of our issue 
of November 20th is a cut and descrip- 
tion of that type of movable feed rack, 
which is just as wide at the top as at 
the bottom. 


Light Weight 


Cushatan Engines 
For All farm Work 


This Light 
Weight 
Cushman 
Truck is so} 
handy for all } 
caer work. 










around from job to 
job, F sang ner eA 
andles all work up : 
wo 4 0r'45 1. Ee 
Runs at any speed desired, speed changed 
whilerunning. Pump circulation to water 
tank prevents overheating, even on all- 
day run. All Cushman Engines are 


Throttle Governed —Steady and Quiet 


No jerky, explosive hit-and-miss running, 
They are the most useful engines for farm 
work, as they do everything the big fel/ 
lows do and so many jobs big engines cannot do, 
May be attached to binders and other machines 
as power drive. Equipped with Schebler Carbur-| 
etor and Friction Clutch scar Oy a cheap en-, 
but cheap in 
thelong run. Sizes 
to 20 H. P. 
Before buying any 
engine, better in- 
welt ora light 
engin 
for free eee Book, 
c USHMAN 
MOTOR WORKS 


922 io Zee, Bctr4 








BEAUTIFUL (. 
STRONG 


An attractive and substantial 
lawn ~ pened around your home premises 
is proof of good taste and business economy, 


Cyclone-Waukegan Ornamental Fence 


adds permanent value to your home, Combines 
beauty with strength. Built of heavily galvanized 
wire in various designs; weather proof; fire proof. 
Good for many years — cheaper ie wood and 
easy to erect on wood or iron posts 


CYCLONE VICTOR 


‘ 


jiinaan 
shhh 


The New Cyclone-Waukegan Victor Gate 
has a thick coat of hot galvanizing that is guar- 
anteed to last four times longer than any electric 
galvanizing used on other farm gates. Automatic 
double latch locks gate in any raised position— 
either latch operates independently of the other. 
Rigid frame locking device prevents stock from 
rooting or raising gate to get under. Gate swings 
freely over snow banks. 

We have a dealer in every town. Write us for. free Tilus- 
trated Catalog on Cyclone Fence and Victor Farm Gates. 


Cyclone Fence Co. Dept. 96 Waukegan, il. 





EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER should end 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence. Many big values are offered. Sold direct to 
the Farmer at money saving prices. 


14 CENTS A ROD UP, 


Lawn Fence 6e. a foot. Barbed = 
Wire $1.45 per 80-rod Spool. 
Coiled Spring Fence Co. 

Box32 wi bh s' '° ina 


ASON FENC 


GAIN Save 30 per cent buy- 

-\ 4 coe 0; D ing direct from face 
tory on 60 days’ t 

FRE! 60 with money-back 


rantee. Our FREE CATALOG proves it. 
Leesburg, 0. 
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MASON FENCE CO. Box. 83 
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Pen Cost You Less than Home-Made, All Wood Gates— 
Costs Only HALF as Much as Iron, Gas Pipe or Wire Gates 


T want to ship you as many “‘CAN’T-SAG”’ Gates as you need and let you use them 30 days on § 


cheape: 
I want you to put up my “CAN’T-SAG”’ Gates—use them thirty days and if they 
them back—pay the freight bots ways and you won’t be out one penny. 


Freight Prepaid—Guaranteed 5 Years—30 Days Trial 


my Freight Prepaid offer — pick out the sizes you ws want and I'll ship 


itn Fg mae the coat less I'll ¢' send you the Gate Steeis—ev thing but the 
apg lg a 


= MANUFACTURI NG CO. 
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The Corn Problem in Hog 
Feeding 
we condense the following from an 
address given by Professor J. M. Ev- 
vard, at an lowa Swine Breeders’ As- 


sociation meeting: . 

The hog business of the corn belt is 
pased on corn. Corn is a splendid hog 
feed, but it has four or five serious de- 
ficiencies. In the first place, it is weak 
in protein, and what protein it does 
contain is of a poor sort. Unless oth- 
er proteins, such as are contained in 
alfalfa, meat meal, and oil meal, are 
fed with it, the hogs have a very hard 
time in making muscle. Corn lacks 
pone building material, especially 
lime. When corn is digested, acids 
are likely to be left in the body which 
will cause abnormal growth unless 
they are neutralized by the alkaline 
ash of such feeds as alfalfa, tank- 
age and skim-milk. Corn is certainly 
a splendid hog feed, but if the best re- 
sulis are to be secured from it, its 
deficiencies must be recognized. 

For the growing spring pig, the best 
and cheapest method of supplying the 
things in which corn is lacking is to 
allow free range on some such forage 
crop as alfalfa, rape, red clover, sweet 
clover or blue grass. Fivo years’ ex- 
perimenting at the Iowa station indi- 
cates that alfalfa and rape stand at 
the top, but that red clover, sweet 
clover and blue grass are not far be- 
hind. In 1912 the alfalfa pasture sup- 
ported forty-four pigs to the acre for 
190 days. They made a total of from 
120 to 180 pounds of gain per head 
during this time, the amount of gain 
depending upon whether or not meat 
meal was fed with the corn. It seems 
that alfalfa supplies most of the defi- 
ciencies of corn, but not all. The ad- 
dition of one part of meat meal or 
tankage to each twelve or fifteen parts 
of corn fed increases the average daily 
gain on alfalfa by one-third of a pound. 
The profit per acre on alfalfa from 
hogs fed corn and tankage was $184. 
The same season, rape on which hogs 
were pastured at the rate of twenty- 
six per acre for 160 days, returned a 
net acre profit of $99. Blue grass and 
white clover returned a net acre profit 
of $121. Twicé as much tankage was 
fed on the blue grass as on the alfalfa 
or rape. The net returns per bushel 
of corn fed were ont so much by 8 
cents as for rape or alfalfa. On blue 
grass it seems to pay to feed about 
one part of tankage or meat meal with 
every eight parts of corn; on alfalfa 
one part with twelve or fifteen parts 
of corn; on rape, one part to twenty- 
five parts of corn. 

Professor Evvard very briefly gave 
the results for the season of 1913 with 
cowpeas and soy beans. One lot of 
hogs on soy beans produced a net 
profit per acre of $3.76, while another 
lot showed a net less of $3.31. The 
soy beans, however, were distinctly 
superior tc the cowpeas, which netted 
a loss per acre of from $11 to $12. A 
lot of hcgs on rape that were checked 
directly against these soy bean and 
cowpea lots, produced a net acre prof- 
it of $101. Professor Evvard is of the 
emphatic opinion that under Iowa con- 
ditions cowpeas and soy beans have 
No place as a hog forage. Blue grass, 
Ted clover, sweet clover, alfalfa, and 
Tape are all decidedly superior. 

Corn alone for the brood sows is as 
bad as corn alone for the growing pigs. 
Pasture is not available for the brood 
Sow in winter, and consequently such 
feeds as tankage, oil meal, clover hay, 
alfalfa, skim-milk, ete., must be relied 
on to furnish muscle building material, 
bone builders and the alkaii with 
which to neutralize the acid ash in 
corn. Experiments during the years 
. 1910, 1911 and 1912 at the Iowa sta- 
‘on indicate that in those years, at 
the feed prices prevailing, healthy new- 
se pigs could be secured most cheap- 
tre, es the pregnant sows trom 
meat 0 tw elve pevts of tankage or 
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tankage or corn and one of the legum- 
inous hays. 

For fattening hogs under 200 pounds 
in weight, corn alone has the same 
disadvantages as for growing hogs 
and brood sows. It is not economical 
to turn such heavy hogs on pasture, 
and the thing to do is to get the bone 
and muscle building material in such 
feeds as tankage, skim-milk, oil meal, 
etc. A year ago, five lots of 170-pound 
shotes were fed to a marketabie 
weight on different rations. One lot 
getting corn and skim-milk, equal 
parts, made average daily gains of 
1.42 pounds, and produced 100 pounds 
of gain for 477 pounds of corn and 484 
pounds of skim-milk. Another lot get- 
ting a mixture of 100 parts of corn 
and 12.3 pounds of oil meal, made av- 
erage daily gains of 1.27 pounds and 
produced 100 pounds of gain for 508 
pounds of corn and 63 pounds of oil 
meal. 

Another lot getting a mixture of 100 
parts of corn, 3.55 parts of tankage, 
and 3.55 parts of oil meal, made aver- 
age daily gains of 1.42 pounds, and 
produced 100 pounds of gain for 482 
pounds of corn, 17 pounds of tankage, 
and 17 pounds of oil meal. 

Another lot getting a mixture of 100 
parts of corn and 5 parts of tankage 
made average daily gains of 1.33 
pounds, and produced 100 pounds of 
gain for 523 pounds of corn and 26 
pounds of tankage. 

The best lot of all was fed corn and 
tankage separately in self-feeders, bal- 
ancing their own ration in the propor- 
tion of about 100 parts of corn to 7 
parts of tankage. The average daily 
gain was 1.46 pounds, and 470 pounds 
of corn and 30 pounds of tankage were 
required for 100 pounds of gain. At 
present prices the indications are that 
corn and tankage both fed separately 
in a self-feeder is one of the most eco- 
nomical of fattening hog rations. Pro- 
fessor Evvard has been securing good 
results with a_ self-feeder, but he 
warned against feeding tankage alone 
in a self-feeder when hand feeding the 
corn. He would not mix the tankage 
and corn in the self-feeder, but would 
feed them both separately. In one ex- 
periment where shelled corn and tank- 
age were both fed separately in self- 
feeders, 100 pounds of gain were pro- 
duced for 470 pounds of grain, and 
the daily rate of gain. was 2.35 pounds. 
In another experiment where the 
shelled corn was hand fed and the 
tankage was self-fed, 483 pounds of 
grain were required for 100 pounds of 
gain, and the daily gain was only 2.13 
pounds. 





Plans for a Nebraska Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: : 

Having planned a farm in Nebraska 
thirty-five years ago, I would like to 
offer a few suggestions for farmers 
of this state in particular. In order to 
do this, a short description of our first 
farm is necessary. We had an east 
front, and built near the center, about 
ten rods west of the road. This gave 
us a nice, pleasant yard, north of 
which we had two acres devoted to 
small fruits and a garden. Four acres 
west of the house and garden made 
our orchard, which, together with the 
two acres in small fruits, was the most 
profitable plat on the farm. 

Five acres north of the garden and 
orchard were in trees. Cne row of 
trees was planted west of the orchard 
and one row east. To make a south 
windbreak, which is absolutely neces- 
sary for a Nebraska orchard, one acre 
was planted to trees south of the or- 
chard. A north wind never killed a 
fruit bud for me. The winds are cold 
but very dry. Winds from the south 
not only retain the cold from the north 
but are laden with moisture from the 
Gulf. This is what kills the buds. 
Many years the north side of my or- 
chard has been loaded with fruit when 
there would be none at the south side. 

No winds excepting those from the 
south or southeast ever troubled us. 
More than once we started to town, 
nine miles aw2zy, and after passing 
north of our windbreak, decided to re- 
turn home on account of the bitter cold 
and wind where there was no protec- 
tion. This farm ccst us $10 per acre, 
and now it would sell for $125. We 
would be willing to be taxed for the 
support of the best farm demonstrator 
that $5,000 per year would hire. Pure- 
bred cattle, hogs and fowls, guarded 
by a shepherd dog, have been kept on 
the farm. 

If I was to plan the farm over again, 
I would enlarge the six acres of wind- 





break to eight and take in thirty-two 
feet around the entire farm with a 
fence on both sides of the trees. For 
trees I would choose hackaberry, 
osage hedge and one row of mulberry 
trees, thirty-two feet apart in the row 
and with the rows sixteen feet apart. 
The trees I planted, cottonwood, box- 
elder, walnut, ash, willow and elm, are 
now largely gone. Borers got the 
walnut and ash, but a few elms are 
yet standing. 

I would plant the fruit trees forty 
feet apart each way, with no fillers. 
The space between them would always 
be cultivated, as would also the timber 
windbreak. If every farmer did this 
there would be thirty-two acres of 
timber on each section, 1,152 in each 
township, and 17,432 in each county. 
This would provide our fence posts, 
the winds would be stayed, and the 
snow stopped from drifting in the 
roads. Moisture taken by summer 
winds would be saved, and plenty of 
shade provided for our cattle. Crops 
would be increased and fertility re- 
tained, for now our soil is blowing 
away. Old groves are nearly all dead 
or dug out so that the ground could 
be used for wheat. 

Some men here plant 300 acres to 
wheat, and have none left for corn or 
oats. In planning a Nebraska farm, I 
would make a rotation of corn, oats, 
alfalfa, and wheat or rye. Everything 
—even the wheat—would be fed to 
stock. Every modern convenience 
would be on this farm, and we would 
begin in the house. We would work 
for the upbuilding of the country 
church and the consolidation of the 
schools. Each one of the latter would 
be open seven days a week for all so- 
cial gatherings, and no _ back-to-the- 
farm movement would be necessary. 

Lastly, we would never move from 
the farm. When through with our 
active part in its management, we 
would reserve ten acres and build a 
small home for ourselves, a method 
so often advised in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
There we would live and spend our 
remaining days among our friends and 
neighbors whom we know and love. 

JOHN BURR. 

Nebraska. 





Sugar Beets in Colorado 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

From the wonderfully fertile, irri- 
gated fields of northern Colorado are 
gone the once sovereign spud; the 
spud that was once Colorado’s boast 
and pride. In its place today is the 
sugar beet, which has come to stay— 
until some pest or insect( and they 
are becoming more numerous each 
year) makes the growing of them more 
and more uncertain and unprofitable, 
the same as the scab did the potato. 

In northern Colorado there are plant- 
ed in sugar beets approximately 150,- 
000 acres. If left to themselves, the 
farmers would be inclined to plant all 
their land to sugar beets, just as the 
southern farmers risk their all on 
cotton. The sugar companies say no; 
to each within a radius of twelve miles 
of the nearest beet dump, they issue 
a contract calling for such and such 
an acreage, governed by the size of 
the farm and the nearness to the beet 
dump. One can not haul beets over 
ten miles and profit by it, they claim. 
The wear and tear on horseflesh an‘ 
roads is something terrific, and at any 
time from the middle of September un- 
til the midd!e of December, if one hap- 
pens to be near the main road to any 
one of the dumps, he will see an end- 
less parade of beet wagons, loaded five 
tons to the load, and with horses pull- 
ing and straining over a road filled 
with chuck-holes two feet deep, and at 
times mud ten inches deep, from morn- 
ing till night. 

The contract calls for so many tons 
of beets to be delivered at the beet 
dump, and the rest to be siloed and 
delivered when called for. For siloing 
their beets, the farmers are remuner- 
ated at so much per ton, which just 
about pays for the amount of trouble 
involved in handling them twice. 

It is absolutely astonishing with 
what rapidity the beet grower can lose 
his all, and equally astonishing it is to 
witness his success. The minute the 
beet grower asks for and is given a 
contract for more beets than he can 
properly take care of—and there are 
few crops that demand more atten- 
tion—he has taken a long start to- 
wards failure. Fifteen acres is all 
that one man( and he must have the 
help of at least two children or a hired 
man) can successfully handle. The 





blocking, thinning, hoeing and topping 
can be done by the children, provided 
they are ten or twelve years old. 

To make a paying crop, the be2ts 
must at least test twelve per cent su- 
gar, and go seventeen tons to the acre. 
The average crop test fourteen per 
cent, and goes about seventeen and 
one-half tons to the acre. To have this 
work done by outside help costs in 
the neighborhood of $40 per acre, not 
counting the time and labor and ex- 
pense for seed, and the outlay for im- 
plements and other incidentals. It is 
obvious that to succeed in the beet 
industry, one must depend to a large 
extent on his family. One must at 
least raise a beet crop that will bring 
him $95 an acre in order to make any 
gain on his investment, if outside heip 
has to be hired. 

It is just as easy to plant and care 
for a grade of beets that is high in 
sugar content as it is to grow those 
that test only fourteen per cent. The 
growers are awakening to the possibil- 
ities of growing beets of a higher su- 
gar content. Where before the grow- 
ers saved only the beets for seed that 
produced the most tons to the acre, 
they now take borings of them and 
save only those of the highest sugar 
content. When a grower decides that 
he will raise his own seed, he lets the 
beets grow until early fall. He then 
goes through the fields and takes a 
small boring out of each beet at about 
18 feet apart over the entire field. 
These are put in small bottles and 
numbered, and sent to a chemist to be 
tested for sugar. The ones that test 
the highest are indicated and sent back 
to the grower. He compares the num- 
bers on the bottles with the numbers 
on the stakes in the field. The beets 
testing the highest in sugar content 
are carefully pulled and put away in 
the cellar until spring. They are then 
transplanted in the early spring, and 
this year they blossom and bear seed. 
By careful selection and grading, beets 
can be brought up to a high standard 
and test seventeen to nineteen per 
cent, as easily as corn or wheat is be- 
ing brought to its present high stan- 
dard. As yet very little has been done 
in this country in regard to growing 
beets for seed, but now, owing to the 
war across the sea, our ability to ob- 
tain beet seed is growing more uncer- 
tain every day. The Great Western 
Sugar Company is making prepara- 
tions for growing its own seed. At 
present it has enough on hand for next 
year’s crop, and it has reserved land 
in Colorado and in Montana for the 
growing of seed. As Germany can 
grow seed and sell it at a great deal 
less than we can, it is not likely that 
the company will try to grow their 
seed indefinitely, and as soon as the 
war is over, will obtain their seed 
from the Old Country. 

Sugar at present is selling at about 
$6.30 per cwt., and it is not likely to 
go lower than that price for some time. 
Practically no sugar is being import- 
ed, except cane sugar. In the spring, 
it may advance in price again. 

If the present situation holds out 
for any length of time, the beet grow- 
ers*are going to prosper along with 
the wheat farmers and all other 
branches of farming, and at present 
one could not want a better period to 
enter into the sugar beet industry. But 
my warning to beet growers is this: 
“Take a very small bite at first, and 
don’t bite off more than you can chew.” 

A. L. TUPPER. 


nil Angle Iron Posts 








Free samples. Wonderful post for dure 
oO bility. Saves labor, looks neat. Costs 

fess than any other post of equa! merit. 
Fire does not affect them. Conduct light- 
ning to the ground. Price 18c each and up. 
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Roofing & Stam Works 
510 Se. West Second St. 
Des Moines, lowa 

























We always have able- 
Do You Need Farm Help? js fi vars have able- 
perienced and inexperienced, who want farm work. 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews; no 
charges to employer or employee. If you need good 
steady sober man, write to Jewish Agricultural 
Society, 704 W. 12th St., Chicago, Tl. 


Ex rienced Farm Manager Wanted 


oung married man preferred, to go In partnership 
conducting a first class stock and dairy farm. Farm 
550 acres, located on a beautiful lake at Spicer, Minn. 
Address SPICER LAND CO,, Wiilmar, Minn. 
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Farm Bargains 


If you desire to buy a high grade farm— 
best of soil—good buildings—well 
located—in the best part of INDIANA, 
OHIO, MINNESOTA, MICHIGAN, NORTH 
DAKOTA or SOUTHERN ONTARIO, We 
Have It. 

We carry our own loans and sel] on 
easy terms. 


Write for FARM-CATALOG—FREE. 


THE STRAUSS BROS. CO., 


Lingonier, Ind. 


























WHAT NORTHWEST TEXAS 
FARMERS ARE DOING 


Our Santa Fe Railway Agricultural Agents have 
recently secured over a hundred testimonial letters 
from farmers in Northwest Texas showing what they 
are doing and how they are making money. Write 
for this and for illustrated booklets on Northwest 
Texas today. This information is authentic—you 
can bank on it. It will point the way to bigger and 
better things for many deserving farmers whose 
brains, energy and thrift entities thei to greater re- 
turns than are possible under present conditions. 

We believe the most convincing way to tell you 
about this attractive low-priced farm land in North- 
west Texas is to give you the actual experience of 
farmers for 1914 and a few years preceding. The 
literature is free—we only ask you to study it and 
write for any additional information desired. Will 
you grasp this opportunity today? 


C. L. SEAGRAVES, General Colonization Agent 
A., T. & S. F. Ry., 2525 Ry. Exchange, Chicago 


Good Gheap Land 


In the Big Red Clover, Sure Crop and 
Good Home District, 14,000 acre select cut- 
over land in Itasca county, Minnesota, in tracts of 
40 acres up, @8 to #15 per acre: a few lake shore tracts, 
$16 to 820 per acre; easy terms; detailed information 
on application. Minmesota Farms Co... 943 
Andrus Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A LAND SWAP “el! Lecates 


I have 320 acres, cut-over land, in Pine County, 
Minnesota, 2+ miles from town of Brunoon Great 
Northern Ry. 40 acres cleared. Splendid market 
facilities. Rich clay loam soil, well Known for 
its productiveness. Land slightly rolling. well 
drained. Natural hay and clover country—dairy- 
ing pays right from the start. For full details, 
price and liberal terms address at once. 

F, P. CLARK, Care Wallaces’ Farmer, DES MOINES, IOWA 


») Productive Lands 


Crop payment or easy terms— 
along the Northern Pacific Rail- 
North Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Free liter- 
ature. Say what state interests 


you. _L, J. BRICKER 
34 Northern Pacific Ry. St.Paul, Minn. 
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Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 


Improved Corn Farms 


at $75 an acre up on easy terms—save @3 to 65 per 
acre agents’ or brokers’ commissions; direct from 
owners. We offer improv ed corn farms in the above 

states, ranging from 37? to 531 acres, at $75 per acre 
up: small payment down, balance spread over aterm 
of years. Free illustrated catalog gives detailed in. 
formation of each farm with prices and terms. Write 
forittoday. ©. GANDY & CO., Bankersand 
Agriculturists, Box No. 114, Churubusco, 
Endiana. 





a" innesota Lands. 15.00 to $25.00 per acre; 
a few choice lake front tracts slightly higher. 
Small cash payment and extremely e@asy terms. 
10,000 acres best Beltrami County, Minn. land in 
famous park-lake region. Heavy, rich clay loam soil, 
clay sub-soil, very productive. Easily cleared, good 
Pasture and always suflicient moisture to guarantee 
g00d crops. Good roads, schools, churches and rural 
telephone. Easily accessible to three railroads and 
the best markets in the Northwest. Live agents 
wanted. Dept.7. Farmers Immigration Co., 
S25 Plymouth Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Judith Basin 


ON T AN offers exceptional op- 


portunities to the farmer, stockman and 
investor. Sure crops by ordinary farming 
methods. Harvest every year—not once in awhile. Wo irriga- 
tion, splendid climate, excelient water, good markets. You can do 
better in the Judith Basin. Buy direst from the owners. Prices 
lowest; terms easiest. Free information and prices on request. 


THE COOK-REYNOLDS CO., Box 0-1405, LEWISTOWN, MONTANA 
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months’ trial 


3 
subscription free, If for a home or investment you 
are thinki: of buying good farm land, simply 
rey ri: a letter Me a geen ged | ** Personal’ and 
a: 


particulars free. 


Co, 20 Halil Ave., Wis. 


North Dakota Farms 


Mouse River Loop District 
Wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, alfalfa, hogs, cattle. 
$25.00 to $50.00 an aere. Write for our new booklet. 


PALDA & PALDA, D5, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Minnesota Corn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 
200 lowa Farm Homes 


For Sale at Right Priocs 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 1914 descriptive 
catalogne. 


BOSSERMAN BROS., Murray, lowa 
cit’ AND TOWN PROPERTY TAKEN 


art pay on od farms. What have you? 
rt ress The Allen County Investment Co., lola, Kas. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE CONFERENCE 


Mart was in the gloomy water shed, 
removing the shattered blades from the 
wheel, with his back toward the door 
that opened from the shop, when Rush 
came behind him and said: 

“Here are some gentlemen who have 

come to talk about the dam.” 
“Mart merely glanced over his shoulder, 
showing his sweaty and lurid brows, and 
remarked, as he continued his work: 
“There’s been some talk about that al- 
ready. A little more won’t do any harm. 
They can turn it on.” 

Rush stepped back, while Web Foote 
and Jesse Blump pressed into the door- 
way, the commodore looking over their 
hats from behind. 

“Can you spare a minute to speak with 
us?’ Web asked, pompously. 

“Nary minute,’’ Mart said, giving dry- 
ness to his reply by using the old-fash- 
ioned vernacular. 

‘“‘We have come on the part of fhe Ar- 
gonaut Club,’”” said the pumpkin-faced 
Tammoset member. 

“I sha’n’t hurt you, if you have,” said 
Mart. Clip, clip with his hammer. 

“This is no fit place for a conference.” 
Web Foote drew back with a prodigious 
frown. 

“No place at all.’ And Blump also 
drew back. 

They were both dressed in dapper style; 
and the floorless shed over the sluice, the 
rough boards, the wet wheel, and the 
damp odors, not to speak of the unso- 
ciable workman in coarse clothes, giving 
them the coldest kind of a cold shoulder, 
did not form a very dainty setting for 
their pictures. 

“I’m sorry you don’t like the place,” 
said Mart. ‘I don’t like it myself. But 
my business is here just now; and I’ve 
made up my mind to attend strictly to 
my business in future, and have as little 
to do with boat clubs as possible. They 
have hindered us about two hours this 
morning, and we’ve no more time to 
lose.” 

He was standing on a plank, so placed 
that he could get at the wheel; and as he 
said this, he turned and looked over the 
hats of Foote and Blump, addressing his 
remarks to the commodore. 

“When was this mischief done?’ Lew 
asked. 

“Last night.” 

“Have you any idea who did it?” 

“I don’t know the individuals,’’ said 
Mart. “But anybody can guess in whose 
interest it was done.”’ 

“IT hope,” Bartland replied, ‘‘you will 
do us the justice to believe that no such 
outrage as this was sanctioned by the 
club.” 

“It wasn’t necessary to sanction it. It 
has been done, you see.” 

“You can never make me _ believe, 
cried Web Foote, vehemently, ‘“‘that any 
member of our club had anything to do 
with it!” 

“Never!"? exclaimed Jesse Blump. 

Mart made no reply, but received a new 
paddle blade—a long board—which Lute 
just then passed to him over the heads 
of Web and Jesse. He proceeded to ad- 
just it to the wheel. 

“We are in the way here, boys,” said 
the commodore. ‘“‘They are not inclined 
to talk with us, and no wonder. I did 
hope to settle our differences amicably; 
but, after what has happened, I don’t see 
how it can be done.” 

“Thank you for your good-will,” said 
Mart, turning again, while one hand held 
the board in place. ‘‘No doubt you have 
done what you could. But that doesn’t 
seem to be much. You didn’t prevent the 
dam from being attacked on Sunday, nor 
this other damage from being done last 
night. We find we have got to depend 
upon ourselves; and that’s what we shall 
do in the future.” 

“You are right; I don’t blame you,’ 
said the commodore. “I'll only say thaf 
if I could have had my way, things would 
be different from what I see they are to- 
day, and must be, I suppose, hereafter.” 

“Well,” said Web Foote, backing out 
of the water shed as Lew turned to go, 
“I regret this piece of work, though, as 
I said, I don’t believe any Argonaut had 
a hand in it. But that has nothing to do 
with the errand that brings us here.” 

“Nothing whatever,” said Blump, also 
backing out, while Mart followed them 
into the shop. 

“I think it has a good deal to do with 
it,” said the commodore. ‘‘We come as 
a committee, to make peace, and. find 
that somebody overnight has been mak- 
ing war. Whether this dastardly thing 
was done by members of the club or not, 
they will have the credit of it, and not 
without cause.” 


” 





*“T don’t admit the cause,’’ Web Foote 
protested. 

“No, nor I!’ said Jesse Blump. 

“And I intend as a member of this 
committee to do what we were appointed 
and sent here for,’’ said Foote. 

“Precisely,’”’ said Jesse Blump. ‘‘What 
Wwe were chosen and sent here to do.” 

Lute and Rush now stood with Mart, 
confronting these two members, while 
Lew stepped aside. 

“We have come to ask you what you 
propose to do with your dam,” said Web 
Foote. 

“Exactly,” said Jesse Blump. ‘‘What 
do you propose to do with your dam?” 

The drooping side of Mart’s homely 
mouth drew down with its drollest ex- 
pression, as he gave his brothers a side 
glance and drawled out: 

“They want to know what we propose 
to do with our d-a-m! What do we pro- 
pose to do with it?” 

“We don’t propose to do anything with 
it,”” cried Rush, hotly. 

“Y-yes, we do!’’ Lute stammered. ‘We 
propose to k-k-keep it where it is, if we 
e-c-can. And I g-g-guess we can.” 

“That seems to be the general opinion 
of our side,’ said Mart. ‘‘We need the 
dam for our little water power. And 
after we get our wheel mended, we shall 
need it more than ever to make up for 
lost time.” 

If it was possible for Web Foote to 
stand straighter than before, he did it 
now, as he said: 

“We have come on the part of our club 
to inform you that it obstructs the river 
and is in the way of our boats.” 

If it was possible for Jesse Blump to 
look more pumpkin-faced than before, he 
did it when he, too, blustered up and 
said: ‘‘That’s the point! It hinders our 
boats in going up and down the river.” 

“Do you own the r-r-river?’ Lute in- 


quired. 

“No, but we own the boats,’ said Web 
Foote. 

“We own the boats,’ echoed Jesse 
Blump. 


“And we own the dam,’’ said Mart. 
“We didn’t build it; but we have bought 
it, and we mean to keep it. We have 
no wish to interfere with your boats, and 
you are respectfully requested not to in- 
terfere with our dam.” 

“We heard that you proposed to make 
some arrangements for letting our boats 
through,” said Web. ‘‘We didn’t believe 
it practicable; but our club wished to act 
honorably, and hear what you had to 
say, before taking the matter into its own 
hands and removing the obstructions.” 

“That’s just it—before removing the 
obstructions,” said Jesse Blump. 

“Meanwhile, your honorable club comes 
in the night-time, and not only attempts 
to remove obstructions, but breaks the 
water wheel!” said Mart. ‘Your lan- 
guage doesn’t bulge very much with com- 
mon sense, my young friends; neverthe- 
less, we'll waste a little more time on 
you.” 

He rested his right hand on his hip in 
his favorite attitude, as he continued, 
again addressing Commodore Lew, over 
his colleagues’ hats. 

“We came here as strangers, and were 
ready to do anything reasonable for the 
sake of keeping on good terms with ev- 
erybody in these two towns who would 
use us right. We are not brigands and 
outlaws; though, by their treatment of 


us, some of your fellows seem to have 
thought us. We are really as kind. 
hearted as the old lady who warmed the 
water she drowned her kittens in. We 
wouldn’t willingly injure anybody,” 

“Only yesterday,” Rush broke in, also 
addressing Bartland, ‘“‘my brother Said, 
if the Argonauts were all like you, he 
would accommodate your boats if he haq 
to stand at the dam and carry them over 
on his shoulder.” 

“What I meant by that rather absurg 
speech,” said Mart, ‘‘was this, that we 
would put ourselves to any inconvenience 
to oblige you. And so we will do now, 
to accommodate those who treat us ag 
civilized beings should treat one another, 
But we see by last night’s transactions 
that we have to deal with savages. Ang 
our answer to all such is, that we pro- 
pose to keep our dam in spite of ‘em, 
and stand up for our rights. Isn’t that 
about the way it hangs, boys?” 

Rush and Lute assented with quiet, 
determined looks. 

“Then all I say is, you’ve got a hard 
row to hoe!” said Web Foote. 

“An awful hard row to hoe!” said Jesse 
Blump. 

“We expect it,” said Lute. “But it's 
better to know we have a fight on our 
hands, and be p-p-prepared for it, than 
to be caught as we were 1-l-last night.” 

“I didn’t believe any compromise wag 
possible, and now I know it,” said Web 
Foote. “But I’ve done my part.” 

“Yes; we and the club have done our 
part,’’ said Jesse Blump. 

“You and the club have done your part 
in a way that makes a compromise im. 
possible,’ said Mart. ‘‘The commodore 
will admit that.” 

What the commodore thought was plain 
enough, but he said nothing. 

“You will have not only the club, but 
both towns against you,’’ said Web Foote, 
with a toss of the head, probably from 
the habit of throwing his hair back in 
debate, though he now kept his hat on. 

“I can speak for Tammoset,”’ said Jesse 
Blump. “Both towns will take the mat- 
ter in hand.” 

“No doubt you will all be very brave,” 
replied Mart. ‘‘There are five boys of us, 
big and little; and there may be five hun- 
dred against us. But with law and right 
on our side, we shall take our chances.” 

Web Foote was strutting toward the 
outer door, followed by the Tammoset 
member. Seeing that the interview was 
over, Comomdore Lew stepped impulsivee 
ly back toward Mart and his brothers. 

“TI don’t know whether you care to part 
as friends with me,” he said, with manly 
emotion. 

“Certainly I do!” Mart replied, warmly 
grasping the proffered hand. ‘You have 
acted nobly, and I thank you.” 

“I might have helped you; but this 
whole business has been managed as 
badly as possible. 
place. I don’t see how you are going to 
get out of it. But you may be sure,” 
Lew added, shaking hands in turn with 
the other boys, ‘‘you will never have an 
enemy in me. I respect you too much 
for that.” 

So they parted. 


(Continued next week.) 








$450 PER ACRE DOWN 





BALANCE 20 YEAR'S 5/: 


| Rich cut-over land in the a belt. Near 
Bemidji, Blackduck and Kelli 
Lumbermen—Not a ne 
Hence our easy terms. Send for our new list. 
_ CROOKSTON LUMBER CO., 840 Palace Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








yer say Improved Rich Prairie Farms 


in Oklahoma at $15, $20 and #25 per acre; close 
to market, railroad, school and church, and sure t0 
advance three to five times in value aoc — lifetime. 
bf 9) for information or come and s 

F.T. CHANDLER, Pres. 1st Nat. Bank. Hobart, Okla. 


An lowa or Illinois Farm 
to exchange for northern iand. Would like somé 
cash difference. Box 264, Independence, lows 











= Canadian Wheat 


to Feed the World- 


The war’s fearful devastation of European crops has 
caused an unusual demand for grain from the American 
Continent. The people of the world must be fed and there 
is an unusual demand for Canadian wheat. Canada’s invi- 
tation to every industrious American is therefore especially 
attractive. She wants farmers to make money and happy, 
prosperous homes for themselves while helping her to raise 











immense wheat ‘crops. 


elds have averaged 
3. 72. 
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You can get a Homestead of 160 acres FREE and 
Other lands can be bought at remarkably low prices. Think 
of the money you can make with wheat at its present hi 
prices, where for some time it is liable to continue. During many years Canadian wheat 
20 bushels to the acre—many yields as high as 45 bushels to the 
acre. on entested iro also of Gate, Barley and Flax. The on 
x tal a 
‘arming y food as reel i. ~ uatey as cas: excellent Caged 


cn’? eat, See, iat Seatinn Ta. 
W. V. Bennett, 


4, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. Garrett, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Canadian Government Agent. 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 


ment Fer King Road Drag—Jewell 
Mayes, secretary of the Missouri depart- 
ment of agriculture, has suggested that 
the state ought to erect 2 monument of 
Missouri stone in front of the farm of D. 
Ward King, of Holt county, in recognition 
of what his discovery has meant for the 
cause of good roads. 


Monu 





Government Land—Those who wish in- 
formation concerning government land in 
the United States still open to entry or 
purchase, should write to the General 
Land Office, Washington, D. C., and ask 
for Circulars Nos. 290 and 335. The first 
contains suggestions to homesteaders and 
persons who desire to make homestead 
entries, and the second deals with the 
vacant public lands in the United States, 
giving their location by county and state. 





Minnesota Weed Seed Cases—Anyone 
who buys grass seed would do well to 
send $2 to the state seed laboratory of 
Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul, for 
the set of four cases of common weed 
seeds. Altogether there are ninety-six dif- 
ferent weed seeds, so arranged that they 
may be referred to in the most convenient 
way imaginable. By the use of these 
cases, anyone with good eyes should be 
able to identify practically all weed seeds 
in clover or small grain. We wish to 
commend Mr. Oswald, of the state seed 
laboratory, in putting out such a con- 
veniently arranged set of weed cases. 


Road Information—Persons interested in 
the good roads problem, either from the 
engineering or the legislative standpoint, 
will find the report of the joint congres- 
sional committee on federal aid to good 
roads, a convenient source of information. 
It not only contains the most extensive 
data ever published on this subject, but 
contains a bibliography which gives a list 


of books, pamphlets, and speeches on all 
phases of the good roads problem. The 
report is printed as House Document No. 
1519, Sixty-third Congress, Third Session, 
and copies may be secured by application 
to members of congress. 


Chemistry of Agriculture—One of the 
simplest and yet most accurate books on 


the chemistry of agriculture has been re- 
cently written by Professor Stoddart, of 
the Pennsylvania State Colelge, and pub- 
lished by Lea & Febger. It explains quite 


completely the various chemical processes 
which take place in plant and animal life. 
There are numerous illustrations. The 


farmer may find it somewhat 


average 





technical and apparently impractical. 
Anyone who is interested in the funda- 
mental processes underlying plant and 
animal life should get this book. It may 
be secured through this office for $2. 


Productive Orcharding—A farmer’s li- 
brary will be incomplete without a copy 
of “Productive “‘Orcharding,’’ by Fred C. 
Sears. This book is from the press of 
the J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia, 
and is one of the farm manuals published 
by this company. The subject of fruit 


raising is discussed in a thoroughly prac- 
ticai and authoritative way. It takes up 
general orchard management, including 


the planting of orchards, pruning, spray- 
ing, harvesting, and marketing of the 


fruit. The price of the book is $1.50, and 
it may be ordered through Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


Productive Vegetable Growing—This is 


a new book of the J. B. Lippincott Farm 
Manual Series, by John W. Lloyd. We 
have examined this book with much in- 


terest, as it contains much valuable in- 
formation on the subject of raising vege- 
tables both for home and for market. The 
author has written the book from the 
Viewpoint of conditions as they exist in 
the great central prairie region, agricul- 
turally known as the corn belt. The aim 
has been to emphasize principles rather 
than details of practice. Either the home 
or the market gardener would find much 
of value in this book, and it also is adapt- 
— & text-book for schools. The book 

Y be ordered through Wallaces’ Farm- 
€r, and the price is $1.50. 








Pinger the Prize Missouri Ham—The 
put <o oe ham and bacon show ever 
oo any state was held in Missouri 
the «te -7S 88% under the direction of 
annual sh voard of agriculture. The fourth 
Farnn Show will be held in January, 1916. 
~opcoamey should now reserve choice pieces 
of Cz a hphicne show. John P. Burruss, 
cakes 4 ine county, who exhibited the first 
in am at the 1915 show, used the dry 
“’t method in curing his meat. The ham 


Petar was from a 250-pound barrow— 
cake a ‘mmed until the meat had thor- 
re =f cooled out. It was then packed in 
When _ where it was kept for six weeks. 
the sai gels: was taken up and all 
Smoked ushed off, it was hung up and 
ji * with hickory wood for a, few 
Pee ‘ t was then rubbed well with black 


and dusted lightly with borax. It 


: ext wi apped in 
er, 
bag, ar | I ‘ pap placed in a 


However, hams not 





wrapped kept just as well. The proper 
handling and the application cf pepper 
and borax make the meat fly and bug 
proof. 


National Buttermakers’ Convention—A 
silver jubilee celebration will be a fea- 
ture of the National Creamery Butter- 
makers’ Association, when it holds its an- 
nual meeting at Mason City, Iowa, begin- 
ning March 9th. Two thousand delegates 
are expected, and dairy interests from all 
parts of the United States will be repre- 
sented. It is planned to have the jubilee 
celebration come on the second day of the 
meeting, and to have on the program 
some of the most prominent dairymen in 
the United States. More than 70) dairy 
exhibits will be arranged in the basement 
of the armory. 


Calf With Five Legs—Henningsen Bros., 
of Grundy county, Iowa, have a cow that 
gave birth to a calf with five legs a few 
weeks ago. The calf, as described in a 
weekly newspaper, is from a pure-bred 
Polled Durham cow, is red in color, and 
has a star on its head. The calf is nor- 
mal in every way, excepting the extra 
leg, which grows out of the neck just in 
front of the right shoulder. The extra leg 
has four movable joints, and it moves in 
unison with the other legs when the calf 
is walking. 


Book on Automobiles—Automobile own- 
ers will find much useful information in 
“Starting and Lighting of Automobiles,” 
a book recently published by Theo. Audel 
& Co. It discusses the various forms of 
starting and lighting systems in use, and 
gives directions for installing and oper- 
ating them. Besides this, the book gives 
elementary principles of electricity, dyna- 
mos, motors, electric gear, shifts, etc. 
The price of the book is fifty cents, 
and it may be ordered through Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


From Wyoming—The range conditions 
last summer and this winter have been 
first-class, and all of our stock is in fine 
condition. We irrigate to raise hay and 
get plenty of it. We raise very little in 
this section of the state. Stock raising 
is much easier and does much better. We 
are in the Green River valley, across the 
range south from Big Horn station, and 
between the Wind River and Uinta 
ranges. Wallaces’ Farmer is just as in- 
teresting to us out here as it was when 
we were in Iowa. I think I received the 
first issue, and I have not missed an issue 
since that time, and have no intention 
of missing.—Warder Mershon. 

Gravel for Lincoln Highway—Work of 
putting gravel on the surface of the Lin- 
coln highway, between Ames and Ne- 
vada, in Story county, Iowa, has been 
started. The road is to be ten feet wide, 
and a yard and a half of gravel will be 
put on every ten feet in length. It is es- 
timated that the cost will be about $800 a 
mile, the cost of getting and spreading 
the gravel with a grader being 75 cents a 
cubic yard. Several gravel pits in the vi- 
cinity are making the gravel available 
for 10 cents a cubic yard, and one pit 
where the owner wanted 25 cents is to be 
condemned and established as a county 
gravel pit. An effort will be made to get 
the Nevada-Ames section of the highway 
graveled next summer, but a thorough 
test is to be made of the present section 
before finishing the work. 


Plenty of Apples in Coid Storage—While 
many dealers have complained that the 
holiday demand for apples did not prove 
to be as great as expected, the result of 
investigations conducted by the Office of 
Markts, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, would indicate that the 
movement of cold storage apples during 
the month of December was satisfactory 
under the conditions, about 13 per cent of 
the total cold storage holdings on Decem- 
ber 1st being marketed prior to January 
ist. The cold storage holdings of apples 
are admittedly large, and a regular, vig- 
orous movement throughout the remain- 
der of the season may be necessary to 
prevent disaster in the spring. Growers 
and dealers are urged neither to dump 
their holdings nor to stand for arbitrarily 
high prices. Panicky selling usually 
means grief, but all concerned should 
seek to move cold storage apples gradu- 
ally and with such rapidity as the mar- 
ket allows, so that the deal may be wound 
up in relatively good shape. 


A New Asgricultural Text-Book—The 
rural schools have many agricultural text- 
books from which to choose. The one re- 
cently published by Bobbs-Merrill. Co., 
and written by O. H. Benson and B. G. 
Betts, is far more practical than most of 
these texts. Mr. O. H. Benson was in 
rural school work in Wright county, Iowa, 
for several years, and since that time has 
been connected with the boy’s demonstra- 
tion work of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The book shows the 


result of his practical training in agricul- 
tural and educational lines. In its 440 
pages it takes up in an excellent way 
the entire field of agriculture, devoting 
space not only to the soil, farm crops, 
farm animals and horticulture, but also to 





farm management and farm machinery. 
The book is thoroughly up to date in ev- 
ery way, and we can recommend it to the 
rural school teachers. Together with 
Warren’s Elements of Agriculture, we 
consider this book to be outstanding 
among the texts available for teaching 
agriculture in the rural schools. 


College Steers Sells For 11.5 Cents—All 
records at the South Omaha stockyards 
were broken the other day, when the col- 
lege of agriculture of the University of 
Nebraska, received 11.5 cents a pound 
for two steers. One sold for $178.25. The 
carcass of one of the steers, when freshly 
dressed, weighed a trifle over 70 per cent 
of its live weight. Five of the steers of 
the lot sold for $750. Some of the stock 
sold was to have been entered at the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition at Chi- 
cago, had it not been canceled on account 
of the foot and mouth disease. 


Belgians on the Land—Go where you 
will, just now, you meet little groups of 
those sad-faced people from Belgium who 
rarely smile, and having been driven from 
their homes, have sought refuge within 
our midst, says an English paper. Many 
of these unfortunate people have nothing 
to do, and time hangs heavy on their 
hands; but in some cases they have been 
provided with occupation as well as the 
means of living. The writer knows a case 
in which a family of Belgians have been 
given the use of a piece of land to do the 
best they can with, and they have cer- 
tainly made a good start. One of the 
party was a small farmer in Belgium, but 
his shack and all he possesed fell into the 
hands of the Germans, and he was left 
with nothing. Another is a laborer who 
worked for the farmer, and followed his 
employer into exile. The other day they 
were digging up the land that has been 
loaned to them, and one could not help 
wishing that more Englishmen could dig 
as well as they. In their work, one saw 
the secret of the Belgians as small culti- 
vators, thoroughness in the methods of 
digging and cultivating the land, and if 
the war drags on and they stay long 
enough, it will be interesting to see how 
the crops on the Belgians’ plots compare 
with those on the small holdings on eith- 
er side. 


. 


Large Seed a Factor in Plant Produc- 
tion—According to experiments conducted 
by the Vermont experiment station, there 
is a distinct advantage in using large and 
heavy seed. The experiments were made 
with seeds of a number of plants, includ- 
ing sweet peas, sweet pumpkins, Hubbard 
squash, lettuce, beans, parsley, radishes, 
spinach and garden peas, with a view to 
determining the relative value of large 
and small seed on plant production. In 
the case of sweet peas, large and heavy 
seed resulted in earlier blooming, a larger 
total number of blossoms, and a larger 
number of blossoms of good quality. The 
plants also were heavier and more pro- 
lific and thrifty. Small squash and pump- 
kin seed gave a larger number and a 
greater total weight of fruit, but were 
markedly inferior with reference to num- 
ber and weight of ripe fruit. The use of 
large lettuce seed resultd in th produc- 
tion of larger seedlings, an increased 
weight of edibly matured plants, which 
displayed better heading up capabilities, 
earliness and uniformity. Of the crops 
tested, garden peas alone made little or 
no response to size selection of seed when 
the seed was harvested as green peas. 
Large bean seed gave an earlier product, 
but at the same time, the large seed was 
slower in germinating. Some observa- 
tions were made of the place origin of 
small seeds in pods of beans and peas. 
In beans, 49 per cent of the small seed 
were found to occur in the basal end, 
while 18 per cent occurred in the middle 
of the pod. In the garden peas, the small 
seeds were almost always found at the 
ends of the pods, with one erd as prolific 
as the other. 

Corn Belt Furnishes One-Third of the 
Cattle—According to the cattle experts 
of the Illinois station, about one-third of 
the cattle of the country other than milk 
cows are contained in the seven states 
embracing what is known as the corn 
belt, and that their value is equal to about 
two-fifths of the total value of such cat- 
tle in the United States. It is stated that 
the number of beef cattle bred in this 
section is rapidly diminishing, the supply 
of feeders coming largely from the west 
or elsewhere. At the same time there has 
been an enormous increase in the number 
of dairy cattle, the indiscriminate breed- 
ing of which to beef stock has deterio- 
rated the quality of beef cattle. Four- 
fifths to nine-tenths of the beef cattle 
marketed from typical corn be?t localities 
are cattle that have been purchased as 
stockers or feeders, while the fattening 
of cattle has passed largely from the 
hands of general farmers to those of pro- 
fessional feeders. Causes attributed for 
these conditions are the relatively high 
prices of grain compared with those for 
fat cattle, increase in land values, exten- 
sion of cattle feeding operations in the 
wést, increase in farm tenancy, and neg- 
lect of soil fertility. It is thought that, 
due to the increasing demand for grain- 





fattened beef cattle, an increasing pro- 
portion of the cattle matured in the corn 
belt must be reared there, rather than in 
the west. Improved and intensified farm- 
ing methods, the introduction of corn sil- 
age, alfalfa, and other forage crops, the 
more complete utilization of waste rough- 
age, and increased attention to manure 
as a means of maintaining fertility, will 
tend to render cattle production more 
practicable. However, there must be an 
increase in prices paid for cattle corre- 
sponding to the increased cost of produc- 
tion. 


IMPROVED 80.ACRES 


$50 to $65 Per Acre. We are putting up new 
buildings on several 80, 120 and 160 acre pieces of our 
level black soil farm lands, close to R. R. station in 
Juneau Co., Southern Wisconsin, within # miles of 
Iowa. We have larger tracts at wholesale prices. 
There are no hills, rocks or stumps. These lands 
produce a larger size and yield of onions, potatoes 
and other vegetables, more hay and pasture than 
Iowa or Illinois. There is always plenty of pure 
water and green grass in July and August. Select a 
piece of land and we will have the buildings ready 
to occupy in about two weeks time. 

We make Iowa and Ill. renters Wisconsin owners. 

Leave Davenport 8:15 P. M., arrive at our Wiscon- 
sin headquarters § o’clock next morning. R. R. fare 
$5.22. Send for sample of soil. O. EDENBURN 
& CO., 1% West Third 83, Davenport, Iowa. 


Money-Making €arm 


5 Horses, 18 Cows, Tools, Crops 
Big, rich, productive 215-acre New York State farm, 
only 3 miles to large city, thrown on market with 
complete equipment for quick sale, as owner, who 
has made money, wants to retire to smaller place; 
205 acres nearly level fields, remainder wood, large 
orchard; 2-story 12-room house, spring water; three 
big barns, poultry house, other buildings, maple 
shade, fine view; if taken now you get live stock, all 
machinery, wagons, tools, 2% acres oats, 10 acres 
buckwheat, 8 acres potatoes, 6 acres corn, 50 tons hay 
and other crops; only $9,000, easy terms. Full details 
and traveling directions, page 1 “Strout’s Special 
Bargain Sheet,’’ copy free. E.,A. Strout Farm 
Agency, Station 2687, University BIk., Syracuse, N.Y. 


FARM BARGAIN 


160 acre farm, eastern North Dakota, 15 miles from 
Minnesota line; deep, rich, black vegetable loam 
soll, clay subsoil, drained by coulee; every foot till- 
able, free from alkali, stones orswamp; 1 mile south 
of good town on main highway. Beautiful grove, no 
buildings; 76 acres now in winter rye, balance fall 
plowed deep with tractor for spring wheat and leased 
for 1915 to first class farmer. No commission to pay. 
For sale by owner at $40 per acre; terms. 


H. E. KELLAR, Albert Lea, Minn. 


240 ACRE FARM FOR SALE 


in Southeastern Minnesota. Excellent improvements. 
No better farm in Southern Minn. Poor bealth reason 
for selling. Will make an attractive price for a 
quick sale. Small payment down, balance long time, 
extending to fifteen years if desired. Can give im- 
mediate possession. Write owner for detailed de- 
scription. M. HM. DAWES, West Concord, Minn. 


Fine Alfalfa and Wheat Farm 


A Choice Kansas 160 a. farm. 1) mi. from good town, 
shipping point and high school; 145 a. under cultiva- 
tion, all can be farmed; 50 a. alfalfa, 50 a. wheat, 2% 
a. rye, all in fine condition. Good improvements, 
silo, cow barn with all! fron fittings, fenced and cross 
fenced. Price $70 per acre, all crops in if taken by 
March 15th. Write or see 
CLARENCE J. SOLT. 


Missouri Bottom Land Without River 


We have some good bargains now in Stoddard 
County in these rich bottom lands that you can buy 
and double tne money you pay down on them in a 
years time. For particulars and Square Deal write 
S. EK. Newhouse, 419 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


For Sale By Owner On Easy Terms 


Quarter section, half under plow; 15 mi. east of Mid- 
dle River; well settled neighborhood; good farm 
buildings, in sheltering grove; near school; $20 per 
acre. If you want a real farm, here is one. 

W. R. HOAG, Thief River Falis, Minn. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


200 acre farm 2% miles from Willmar on State road; 
fine improvements and the best of soil. For price, 
terms and further particulars address, 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
Do You Want a Good improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 




















Barnes, Kansas 

















SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 


160 ACRE FARM WELL IMPROVED 


for sale at $92.50 per acre. If interesied write for 
particulars. NEW RICHLAND LAND @ 
LOAN CO., New Richland, Mian. 


Corn and Clover Lands 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 
ASHER MURRAY Wadena, Minn. 


1280 and 760 A. Tracts 


in northern Nebraska at $20 per acre. Excel- 
lent for stock and farming. Possession this spring. 
L. Box 8, Wilcox, Neb. 











WHY RENT WHEN 28 Montana homestead will 

raise more crops than the farm you 
are on? More wheat, oats, rye, barley and potatoes 
per acre than any other state. Write COMMEK- 
CIAL CLUB, Opheim, Valley Co., Montana. 


WANTED Land or city property in exchange 
for good 100 bbi. feed and flour mil! well 
located in southern Minnesota. Clear. BOX 164, 
Independence, Iowa. 


ith ithout { t 
FINE STOCK FARM Moock crops, Near Houston, 
Texas; sunny South. 89,000 complete, sacrifice sale. 
POSTMASTER, Eastgate, Texas. 











FOR SALE Finest farm lands in No. Dakota 
champion corn county. Soil bik. loam. 
Write FARMERS AGENCY, Krem, North Dakota. 


h J 
WANTED tren or unimproved. 1nd" tor 


sale. C. C. BUCKINGHAM, Houston, Texas. 
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SAVE-THE- HORSE 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 


THE TIME, NOW! 


All the winter long, the troubled owner 
of a lame horse reads our advertise- 
ments. Then, day after day slips away, 
while he talks, laments, listens, takes 
advice and hesitating—FAILS TO ACT 
—till the Springtime is on him and his 
horse is not yet able to work. Mean- 
time the thrifty, prosperous, resolute 
man, reads, considers the evidence care- 
fuily—Decides Promptly—and his horse 
is quickly cured, worked, too, if needed. 
That’s exactly what happens every year. 


Send for our %- page “ Save-The-Horse BOOK.” It 
explainsal! about our system of treatment—tel ls exact- 
ly how to go about it to get the best results in the =e: 
to-date treatment of Ringbone—Thoropin—SPAVDI 
—and ALL—Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon 
disease—Tells How to Test for Spavin ; how to locate 
and treat 58 forms of LAMENESS — Illustra’ 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS of the Plan of— 
Treating Horses Under Signed Contract to Return 
Money if Remedy Fails. 19 Years a Success. 


But write and we will send _our— BOOK—Sample 
Contract and Advice — ALL FREE to (Horse Owners 
and Managers—Only.) Address 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., & Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 


Pruegists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse 
WITH CONTRACT, or we send by Parcel 
Post or Express paid. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 
that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


alsc any Bunch or Swelling. No biister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Con- 
centrated—only a few drops required at an 
application, $2 per bottle delivered. 
Book 3 K free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic liniment for man-« 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Knotted 
Varicose Veins, Ulcers. $1 and $2 a bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Book **Evidence’’ free. 
W. F. YOUNG, P, 0. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Dont Have a Blind One 


if Your Horse Has Eye Troubles 


we * VISIO” 


The acknowledged standard veterin- 

ary eye remedy —#2.00 pe 

id on receipt of price. VISIO 

'¥ ASSN., 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago, TL,’ 


































BOWSHER 
FEEDMILLS 


Crush ear corn (with or 
without _——— and grind 
all kinds of small grain. 

Handy to operate—light- 
est running. 10 sizes: 2to 
25 h. p., capacity 6 to 200 
bushels. Conical shape 
Grinders. Different from 
allothers. AlsomakeSweep 
Grinders. 

Write for Catalog 
and folder about the valueof 
different feeis and manures, 

N. G. BOWSHER CO. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Old Reliable Four-Burr Mills 


Double Set of Burrs grind- 
ing at same time. Many 
thousands in use —ground 
millions of bushels. 2-horse 
mill grinds 20 to 50 bushels 
per hour; 4-horse mill 40 to 
Bs— 80 bushels. We also man- 
i} ufacturethe Famous 
4} lowa No. 2 mill for $12.50 
Write for free illustrated 
catalog of Feed Mills and 
Hot Air Furnaces. 


BOVEE GRINDER AND FURNACE WORKS 
95 Sth Street, Waterloo, lowa 


? bd 0 
Delivered youFREE 
A sample 1915 model ven bicycle. on 

WA) approval and 30 DAYS IAL. 

Write at once {0" \arge \ilustrated catalog 
Showing complete line of bicycles. tires and supplies, 
wand particulars of most marvelous offer ever made 
Seon a bicycle You will be astonished et our 
Fa low prices 214 rem arkabic terns 
4 RIDER AGENTS Wanted 
Money taking orders for Bicycles, 
Sundries from our big catalog 
Do —. _— with the leading bicycle 
house In America © not Buy until you Amow whas 
we can do for you WRITE TO US 


MEAD CYCLE CO,, DEPT. n-17o CHICAGO 


No Gearing 


No Friction : a 


© Mi 


= 











—Boys, make 
and 


ens by thoroughly competent 
POSITION WANTED fc u2rois co eee 
had experience in practicaliy every branch of live 


etock farming including handling pure breds. Best 
references. Address F. B. Abermathy, Pulaski, Ia. 


Clover Hay Wanted »:'<<'ssse' sor 
ALBERT ——_-_- Hay. 
Chicago, Illinois 





292 N. Clark St., 











Veterinary Queries 


AZOTURIA, A COLD-WEATHER DIS- 
EASE OF HORSES. 

With the approach of cold weather, 
horse owners should guard against azo- 
turia, which occurs almost invariably in 
well-conditioned animals, and _ claims 
many victims, especially during the win- 
ter season. 

Various local names have been given to 
this disease, among which may be men- 
tioned lumbago, spinal meningitis and 
black water. The two former terms have 
been applied owing to the hard and swol- 
len condition of the muscles of the loins, 
and croup, and the loss of control of the 
hind parts commonly observed in these 
cases, and the latter name is descriptive 
of the urine, which is usually of a dark 
coffee color. 

While azoturia may occur at any season 
of the year, it is but seldom observed 
during the warm weather of summer. It 
usually appears in highly fed, well-nour- 
ished animals, which, though accustomed 
to regular work, have remained idle for 
one or more days without a correspond- 
ing reduction in the rations. 

As a rule, the animal is attacked sud- 
denly soon after leaving the stable in ap- 
parently perfect condition. The attack 
may occur after five or ten minutes’ driv- 
ing, or, in some cases, several hours after 
the horse has left the stable. 

Among the first symptoms are a stag- 
gering of the hind parts, knuckling at the 
pasterns, and profuse perspiration. In 
spite of such spasms in muscles of the 
hind parts, the horse attempts to go cn 
until he soon falls helplessly. Usually 
there are efforts to rise, but as a rule the 
animal is unable to stand even should ne 
regain his feet, and it becomes necessary 
to remove him to the stable on a wagon, 
sled or drag. 

Horses attacked with azoturia should 
be immediately freed from the wagon and 
harness, and be provided with ample 
straw or other bedding to protect them 
from injury incidental to the struggle to 
regain their feet. Especial care must be 
taken to prevent beating of the head upon 
the ground ,adn if the patient is very 
restless, a strong man should place his 
knees upon the animal’s neck and hold 
the head firmly upon the ground. Throw 
a warm blanket over the prostrate horse, 
and arrange immediately for his removal 
to a stable, where a commodious and well 
bedded box stall should be provided, or, if 
such is not available, the barn floor or a 
comfortable shed can be utilized. 

In the meantime, a qualified veterina- 
rian should be summoned, azoturia being 
a disease which requires skillful treat- 
ment and careful nursing. Until the horse 
is able to stand, it will be necessary to 
pass a catheter and draw the urine at 
least twice a day, and also, as an item of 
nursing, to turn the animal from side to 
side at frequent intervals, in order to 
avoid development of bed sores. Both 
treatment and nursing are best carried 
out under direction of a skilled veteri- 
narian who is equipped with required in- 
struments and can apply treatment as in- 
dicated in each individual case. 

Various theories have been advance¢ ‘n 
explanation of the true cause and nat 
of azoturia. A majority of investigato:s, 
however, are inclined to the belief that 
it is an auto-intoxication. The fact that 
development of the disease is favored by 
rich feeding and a period of idleness tends 
to lend weight to such hypothesis. For 
practical purposes, however, it is suffi- 
cient for the owner of good horses to 
know that the disease may be prevented 
with the greatest certainty by reducing 
the ration of grain when the horses are 
not working, and by exercising his horses 
daily.—United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


FOOT-ROT IN CATTLE. 

A West Virginia correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know what to do for 
the foot evil in the dairy herd.” 

This trouble seems to be quite common- 
ly caused in dairy herds by standing for 
too long a time in stable filth. Naturally 
the trouble is most common in the hind 
feet. The government book on diseases 
of cattle makes the following suggestions 
concerning the treatment of the disease: 

‘In the earlier stages of the disease, 
before pus burrows beneath the horn, a 
thorough cleaning and an application of a 
earbolic acid solution—one ounce to a 
pint of water, clean stabling, and laxa- 
tive food, will usually remedy the evil. 
Creolin is an excellent remedy at this 
stage. It should be applied to the suppur- 
ating and putrefying tissue between the 
claws in its pure or undiluted state. It 
is best applied by means of a cotton swab 
on a thin stick. Care must be exercised 
to keep the creolin from contact with the 
skin about the coronary band or heels. 
If deep sloughing has taken place, the 
earbolic acid solution or creolin should be 
used, and a wad of oakum or cotton 
smeared with pine tar should be secured 
firmly in the cleft. This can be done by 
taking a strip of strong cloth, two inches 
wide, passing the middle between the 
claws, then tying the ends after winding 





them in opposite directions above the 
hoof. Sometimes warm poulticing with 
flaxseed meal or bran becomes necessary 
to relieve excessive fever and pain. If 
the pus burrows under the horn, its chan- 
nel must be followed by paring away the 
horn until the bottom is reached. The 
after-treatment will be the same as that 
already recommended. If the joint be- 
comes diseased, an amputation of that 
toe will be the quickest and surest meth- 
od to relieve the suffering of the animal, 
and offers the best chance fcr an early 
recovery.” 


CORN STALK DISEASE IN HORSES. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know what you think 
about the so-called corn stalk disease, 
which is killing so many horses this fall. 
One or two men have lost as many as 
four apiece, and a dozen have lost one or 
two. Some of the horses seem to go crazy 
when they get it, while others go down 
and can not get up. Is it too much corn 
stalks which kills them, or is it the fact 
that they do not get enough of other feed? 
Is this disease likely to cause trouble 
every year?” 

We suspect that most of these horses 
have been lost by eating wormy or moldy 
corn that was left in the field. It is our 
observation that a large part of the ears 
which miss being picked are nubbins that 
have been damaged by mold or worms. 
Horses running in the stalk field and hav- 
ing little or nothing to eat in addition, 
are likely to eat this corn. Such corn 
does not always kill horses, but it often 
does, especially after they have been eat- 
ing it for a month and a half or more. 
The symptoms of the trouble vary great- 
ly, the animal affected sometimes becom- 
ing very nervous and acting crazily, while 
in other cases it becomes very stupid and 
sleepy. 

The best thing to do for the trouble is 
to avoid feeding moldy or worm eaten 
corn. The Kansas station makes the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the trouble: 

“The most successful line of treatment 
seems to consist in the subcutaneous ad- 
ministration of arecoline or eserine and 
pilocarpine, followed by a good anti-fer- 
ment, and. perhaps also an aloes bolus, It 
is very evident that the best means of 
combating this disorder consists in pre- 
vention. No unsound corn should be fed 
to horses. If it is necessary to feed a 
poor grade of corn, it should be shelled 
and thoroughly cleaned with a fanning 
wheel. Very good results have been ob- 
tained by the so-called floating of corn 
before feeding, which consists in pouring 
it into water. The moldy grains, being 
lighter, rise to the surface, and may be 
skimmed off. Good results are reported 
from some who have ground the well- 
cleaned corn and mixed it with equal 
parts of bran and oats.” 

Whenever a hcrse dies in the stalk field 
with symptoms as indicated in the fore- 
going, we advise taking all the horses 
out. Under such conditions, it is better 
to leave the stalk field to the cattle, which 
are much less susceptible to the trouble, 
although even they sometimes develop a 
corn stalk disease. 


PALISADE WORM IN COLTS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TI have recently lost two coming two- 
year-old colts, and would like to know if 
you can tell me the cause. Their large 
intestines were full of small red worms, 
one-half to three-fourths of an inch in 
length. These worms seemed to be be- 
tween the two skins of the intestines. The 
colts were in good flesh when put out to 
pasture in the spring, and in the summer 
the pasture got short, so the colts were 
moved to another pasture, which had not 
been stocked at all. They picked up some 
in flesh, but when I got them home in 
October, they seemed poor, weak and pot- 
bellied. They grew weaker all the time, 
until they died. They ate well, and their 
dung seemed well chewed and natural. 
Some of the pasture was somewhat low, 
and some of it was sandy.” 

Our correspondent’s description § indi- 
cates that these colts were affected with 
one of the most harmful of our common 
horse worms, viz., the palisade worm 
(strongylus armatus). This worm varies 
from a whitish brown to a red color, the 
shade depending upon the amount of 
blood which it has been sucking. In di- 
ameter, it is about the size of a small 
Garning needle. The length of the full- 
grown worm is generally between one 
and two inches. The mouths of these 
worms are armed with hooks and teeth, 
by means of which they secure their liv- 
ing from the walls of the large intestine. 
The worms breed in the intestines ani 
lay eggs which pass out with the manure, 
thus infesting pasture land or water. 
Horses take the eggs into the intestines 
through the mouth, and the eggs hatch 
into an immature form, which makes a 
small ulcer or tumor in the intestines. 
While encysted in the tumor, the worm 
changes to a mature form, and finally 
comes out in the form as seen by our 
correspondent, ready to secure food by 
attacking the walls of the large intes- 
tine. The palisade worm is so vigorous 
in its blood sucking that it often kills 
young colts, causing them to pass through 
the stages described by our correspond- 





| 
ent. In some cases the affected horses 
lose their appetite, and in nearly all cases 
their coat of hair becomes rough. Some. 
times diarrhea develops. Occasionally the 
worms clog some of the big arteries, pro. 
ducing a condition known’ as thrombo- 
embolic colic. In such cases there is great 
pain, perspiration, pawing and a genera} 
uneasiness, 

A number of worm remedies have been 
recommended for this pest. A good poy. 
der is a mixture of one dram of tartar 
emetic, one dram of powdered calumba 
root, one dram of powdered sulphate of 
iron, and one-half dram of powdered cor. 
iander seed. This is a dose for a mature 
horse. An Englishman recommends giy. 
ing ten grains of santonin with the food 
once daily, three or four days in succes. 
sion. The dosing with santonin is fo}. 
lowed by a pint or so of raw linseed oj}, 
We suspect that while these worm reme- 
dies do some good, that in order to get 
the best results, it is best to feed liber- 
ally of a nutritious ration. Nearly all of 
our domestic animals are more or legs in- 
fested with worms of some kind, but their 
health does not generally suffer greatly 
when they are fed properly. 


SCOURING CALVES, 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“My yearling calves have the scours 
so badly that they pass blood. I do not 
know what to do for them. I have lost 
two already.” 

Probably these calves have either been 
overfed or have been fed a poor quality 
of feed. The first step our correspondent 
should take is to go over all his feedg 
carefully, and be sure that they are of 
good quality. He should feed rather 
lightly until the calves get back to a nor- 
mal condition. 

If these calves are scouring because of 
something wrong with the food, the first 
thing to do is to give a laxative, such as 
a pint of castor oil, in order that the 
system may be cleaned out thoroughly, 
After this has taken effect, and in case 
the passages are still thin and bloody, our 
correspondent might give the following 
dose three times daily: One-twelfth of 
an ounce of tannic acid and one-sixth of 
an ounce of powdered ginger, mixed with 
a little whisky or brandy, in a pint of 
water. Raw eggs are often helpfulin stop- 
ping scouring. Since the trouble has al- 
ready killed two of our correspondent’s 
yearlings, we suggest that he call ina 
good veterinarian at once. The treatment 
we have suggested may cure his calves, 
but diagnosis by mail is always a little 


uncertain, and in a case of this sort, it 


would be wise to take no chances. 


SODA FOR CATTLE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 





—_ 


“T am feeding some butcher stuff this 


winter for the first time. I have been in- 
formed by a neighbor that it is a good 
plan to mix soda with the salt given 
them, to keep their stomachs sweet. I 
can not recall of ever having seen this 
advised in Wallaces’ Farmer. How much 
soda should one use with the salt? Should 
I use the common baking .soda?”’ 

Soda has often been given to hogs in 
connection with salt in tonics. It is also 
used to some extent in human medicine. 
Its chief property is the overcoming of 
any excessive acidity of the stomach and 
intestines. We never heard of its being 
fed to cattle, and do not know that it 
would be of any particular benefit, al- 
though it would doubtless do no harm. 
If our correspondent wishes to use it, we 
would suggest that he mix it with the 
salt so that the cattle will eat from one 
to two teaspoonfuls of the soda daily. 

Either the common baking soda or 
washing soda may be uesd. The baking 


soda is a little milder, and is generally , 


preferred. 


LICE ON HORSES. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


1 
“Will you kindly tell me through the 
columns of your paper how to get rid of | 


lice on horses?” 

There are two kinds of horse lice, 4 
narrow headed kind which sucks the 
blood, and a broad headed kind which 
bites. Both kinds of lice seem to have 
favorite parts of the body on which they 
delight to congregate. Ordinarily, these 
parts are the neck, between the legs, and 
around the base of the tail. : 

If our correspondent has his horses in 
the barn, currying them regularly, he 
will get the best of the lice by putting 4 
little kerosene on his curry comb and 
brush every day, and paying especial at- 
tention to the parts where the lice are 
thickest. If he does not curry his anl- 
mals every day, he might make a mix- 
ture of kerosene and lard, and apply it 
to the most affected parts. Or he can 
wash with a warm coal tar dip solution 
Another good lice killing solution is made 
by dissolving four ounces of sulphuret of 
potash in one gallon of water. 
depends not so much on the solution that 
he uses as on the method of application. 
If it is put on carefully, so that every 
louse is reached, and then is repeated im 
ten days, there should be but very little 
further trouble. The repeating of the 
application in ten days is to kill lice that 
have hatched out from eggs in the mean 
time. 
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FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have been having trouble with my 
sheep. At first there seems to be a crack 
petween the hoofs, and then they get very 
and pus gathrs all around the top 
of the hoof. If the trouble is let alone, 
the pus breaks and runs out. We have 
peroxide of hydrogen with- 


lame, 


used dips and 
out success. : ; 
The trouble is evidently foot rot. If it 
were foot and mouth disease, the mouths 
would also be affected. Circular No. ?4, 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Wash- 


ington, D. C., gives the following sug- 
gestions concerning the treatment of foot 
rot: 


“One of the first steps to be taken in 
the treatment of a flock of sheep affected 
rot is to separate all that are 


ith foot 
in eee degree diseased, from those that 
are healthy. After this has been accom- 
plished, much will depend upon the stage 
which the disease has reached among the 
animals of the flock, in determining upon 
further action. Should the disease be in 
its earliest stage, with but few animals 
affected, it will doubtless be found suffi- 
cient treatment for those that appear 
sound to pass them through a shallow 
trough containing a solution composed of 
one pound of chloride of lime to each 
twelve quarts of water. This solution 
should have a depth of at least four inch- 
es in the trough, and the animals should 
be made to pass through it slowly, allow- 


for the mixture to apply itself 
hly to all the cracks and fissures 





of the feet. Instead of the mixture of 
chloride of lime, a solution composed of 
one part of earbolic acid crystals to every 
thirty parts of water, or one pound of 
pure carbolic acid to four gallons of wa- 
ier, may be used as a foot bath for the 
sound part of the flock. 

“The trough used in this operation may 
be of wood, tightly constructed, twenty 
inches in width, and a foot or more in 
depth. The length should be proportioned 
to the size of the flock to be treated. For 
small lots that are accustomed to being 


l, the trough need not be over six 
feet in length. In such cases, however, 
the animals should be allowed to stand 
for a moment in the solution before pass- 
ing out. A greater length of trough would 
necessitate the preparation of a larger 
amount of the fluid, and consequently 
would entail greater expense. Where a 
large number of sheep are to be treated, 
the trough should not be less than twenty 
feet in length. Hurdles or portable racks 
may be so arranged by the sides of the 
trough and along the pathway leading to 
it, that each animal will be obliged to 
pass through the bath with but little 
urging. 

“After this treatment has been applied 
to the sound part of the flock, they should 
at once be placed in fresh, uncontami- 





nated quarters. Although they are not 
likely to show any evidences of the dis- 
ease after being treated in this way, the 
Owner or shepherd should not neglect 
them, but should closely watch for any 


signs of lameness, and when discovered, 
the affected animals should be promptly 
removed and subjected to more careful 


treatment. In case the flock from which 
the healthy sheep were separated is badly 
diseased, it would be advisable to have 


the sound animals pass through the bath 
as desi ribed above, on several occasions. 
This may be done every second day until 


three or four treatments have been ap- 
plied, special care being taken in the 
meantime to provide fresh, clean quarters 
for the animals, completely separated 
from the diseased portion of the flock. 
“The treatment already suggested for 
the sound portion of the flock will be 
found very efficacious for early stages of 
the disease; but after the animal has be- 
come more seriously affected, one should 
carefully examine each of its feet, and, 
if necessary, pare away all shredded or 
loosened portions of the horny tissue. 
This will often prove to be a very labori- 
indertaking, but the operator should 
ersist 1 


intil the loosened horn has been 
thoroughly removed, and all of the ulcer- 
Ous fissures have been exposed. 

“The foot must be carefully cleaned 
and every portion of loosened and de- 
tached horn cut away, as the horny tissue 
Once separated from the sensitive parts 
beneath, will never unite with them again 
—but will remain as a source of pain and 
inflammation, and also a protection for 
the disease producing organisms while 


— attack and destroy the internal 
tructures. Should fungoid granulations 
€ met, they should be removed with a 


knife or pair of curved scissors. All clip- 
a and trimmings that are removed 
+g Rae diseased feet, whether composed 
Paes of horn, shreds of tissue, or fun- 
sete Srowths, should be carefully gath- 
aie 1p and burned or disinfected, as they 
if 1. ik: shea eee - disease further 
contact ee a sheep may come in 

f this work has been thoroughly done, 
nese a sheep for ten minutes in a 
vitriol) solution of copper sulphate (blue 
by the page as warm as can be borne 
pe dabagy one will in most cases effect a 
dissolving ssolution may be prepared by 

‘ving three pounds of copper sul- 
gallons of warm water. The 
uld be repeated if necessary, 





Phate in five 
foot bath sho 





“An attendant should remain stationed 
by the side of each sheep whose feet are 
badly affected, to prevent the animal from 
lying down while it is in the copper sul- 
phate solution, as sheep of this class, be- 
cause of the pain produced during their 
efforts to stand, are liable to drop to 
their knees, or even to lie down in the 
trough, during the application of the 
treatment. Soft bandages should be ap- 
plied, after the sheep are removed from 
the foot bath, to all feet that have re- 
quird deep cutting, not only for the pur- 
pose of protecting the sensitive tissue 
from becoming bruised, but in order that 
particles of dirt may be kept from, the 
raw surfaces, and that nature may be 
assisted in the formation of new protect- 
ive coverings. 

“It sometimes happens that the disease 
assumes an aggravated form in several of 
the sheep, involving the deeper sensitive 
tissues, and necessitating the application 
of hand dressings to the feet. In such 
cases, all the loose and diseased tissue 
should be cut away, and the affected 
parts washed thoroughly with a five per 
cent solution of carbolic acid. An anti- 
septic astringent powder, consisting of 
four parts of carbolic acid, two parts of 
tannic acid, and ninety-four parts of ex- 
siccated alum, is then dusted upon the 
ulcerated surfaces and a bandage applied 
to afford the parts the desired amount of 
protection. 

“The most earnest efforts should be 
made to conquer the disease before the 
advent of warm weather, as it will be 
found more difficult to deal with during 
that period. On the contrary, cold weath- 
er and dry seasons, are unfavorable fon 
the development or spread of the disease, 
although they will not cure it.” 


PARTIAL PARALYSIS IN A FAT- 
TENING HOG. 

A South Dakota correspondent writes: 

“T have some shotes which I am fat- 
tening for the January market. I had 
them on a cement floor, and was feeding 
them all the corn they would clean up. 
They had access to water. For a change, 
I gave an occasional feed of barley. These 
pigs were growing nicely. About a week 
ago I noticed one getting lame in one hind 
leg, and on Saturday he came down, and 
can not get up on his hind legs without 
assistance. Sunday morning I turned 
them all out in the yard, so they could 
run around. Is there any chance for this 
hog to get the use of his legs again? [f 
not, is he all right to butcher? Is there 
anything else I can do to prevent others 
from getting affected? It is impossible 
to buy clover, alfalfa, cottonseed meal, 
oil meal or tankage heré. I have oats, 
speltz, barley and corn for feed. The 
hogs are all healthy, and even the one 
that is down drags himself to the feed and 
eats heartily. If I raise this one hog up, 
he will hobble along for about fifteen or 
twenty feet before he lies down again.” 

It seems probable that this trouble was 
caused by feeding the hogs too largely 
on corn and barley, and not feeding 
enough of such bone and muscle building 
feeds as tankage, oil meal, skim-milk, ete. 
If our correspondent could get tankage, 
we would suggest that he feed one part 
of it for each ten or fifteen parts of corn. 
Since he can get no tankage, we suggest 
the following: 

For a week, try giving three drops of 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic for each 150 
pounds of live weight, twice daily. The 
second week, increase the dose to four or 
five drops. If two weeks’ dosing with 
Fowler’s solution, in the amounts sug- 
gested, does not cure the pig, we advise 
changing to the following medicine: A 
tablespoonful of cod liver oil, fifteen 
grains of phosphate of lime, and two 
drops of fluid extract of nux vomica, 
twice daily. If a week or ten days’ dos- 
ing with this does not cure the pig, a 
veterinarian had best be called in. The 
probabilities are that this hog would be 
all right to butcher. 

As to whether or not the other pigs 
will become affected with the trouble is 
hard to say. The chances are that most 
of them will go through all right till Jan- 
uary. Even on an exclusive corn diet, 
the average fattening hog very rarely 
becomes affected with partial paralysis. 
Growing pigs and suckling sows are more 
liable to the trouble. 


WORM REMEDY FOR HORSES. 


A Colorado correspondent complains of 
having considerable trouble with worms 
in his horses, in spite of dosing with tur- 
pentine, linseed oil and Barbadoes aloes. 
He wishes to know something that will 
clean his horses of worms and put them 
back in good condition. He has had trou- 
ble with drenching, and wishes to give 
the worm remedy in some other way. 

We suggest that our correspondent try 
giving the worm remedy as a ball, mixing 
one dram of Barbadoes aloes, two drams 
of powdered sulphate of iron, twelve 
grains of santonin, three drams of linseed 
flour, and soft soap enough to make a 
ball. He can administer the ball by hold- 
ing it between the three longest fingers of 
the right hand, while he is holding down 
the tongue of the horse with the left 
hand. The ball, when placed on the back 
part of the tongue, generally goes down 
quite easily, If one dose doesn’t seem to 








bring results desired, another should be 
given in ten days. The amounts sug- 
gested are correct for a full-grown ani- 
mal weighing about 1,300 pounds. 

A tonic which sometimes gives good 
results with horses is a mixture of ten 
grains of quinine, thirty grains of ground 
ginger, and two drams of powdered gen- 
tian. In preference to using a tonic, how- 
ever, we suggest that our correspondent 
substitute for four pounds of the grain 
ration a mixture of two or three pounds 
of bran and one-half to a pound and a 
half of oil meal. 


THUMPS, 


Thumps are bothering some of our 
readers’ pigs, and we therefore repeat 
our advice on this subject, as follows: 

The name describes the disease. Affect- 
ed pigs will be found standing still, jerk- 
ing their bodies back and forth in a spas- 
modic manner. The trouble appears to 
come on especially soon after eating. 
Sometimes the spasms are not violent, 
and the only thing which can be seen to 
be wrong about the pigs is a curious jerk- 
ing movement of the flanks or a violent 
beating of the heart. Young pigs are af- 
fected mostly, although rarely it may oc- 
cur in older animals. 

The cause of thumps is too little exer- 
cise, and overfeeding on poorly balanced 
rations. Just why these two things should 
cause thumps, no one knows, but all who 
have had experience with the disease 
agree that it may be prevented by giving 
young pigs plenty of exercise and feeding 
moderate amounts of a well-balanced ra- 
tion. 

After the disease has appeared, very 
little can be done to cure it. Dr. Peters, 
of the Illinois Board of Live Stock Com- 
missioners, suggests the following: 

“Tie a string around the front limb so 
as to raise the vein plainly, then puncture 
it with a knife and draw about a cupful 
of blood. This seems to relieve the blood 
pressure from the brain, and the animal 
seems much relieved. In addition to this, 
give from 10 to 15 drops of tincture of 
Cannabis Indica; this can be given witha 
little syringe on the tongue. This dose 
may be repeated within three hours. It is 
well to give a laxative in the form of one 
ounce of castor oil or two ounces of sweet 
oil, which may be given in the swill, or 
two ounces of epsom salts. For after- 
treatment, it is well to give a teaspoonful 
of ground or whole flaxseed for at least a 
week, and give the animals plenty of ex- 
ercise.”’ 


MINERAL MIXTURE FOR HOGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We are feeding our hogs a balanced 
ration of tankage, corn, etc. They are 
very eager to eat chicken droppings. I 
took a large pailful of these droppings, 
and put them in their feed trough, and 
they ate them up very quickly. What is 
the composition of chicken manure, and 
what is the element in it that the pigs 
are after? I want to supply it in some 
other form.’ 

Chicken manure is quite rich in nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potassium. So far 
as we know, the nitfogen of chicken ma- 
nure can be of no possible use to the 
hogs. The potassium may be of slight 
use, and the phosphorus may be of some 
help in bone building. We are rather 
doubtful, however, if these pigs are hun- 
gry for phosphorus, for the reason that 
tankage is very rich in this substance. 
We suggest that our correspondent make 
up a mineral mixture for these hogs from 
two bushels of bone meal, three bushels 
of charcoal, one bushel of wood ashes, 
eight pounds of salt, two quarts of air- 
slaked lime, and one and a half pounds 
of copperas or iron sulphate. The cop- 
peras is dissolved in warm water and 
mixed with the other ingredients. One 
and a half pounds of Glaubers salts, one 
and a half pounds of sal soda, and one- 
half pound of sulphur is sometimes add- 
ed to the mixture. This mineral tonic 
should be put in a place where it will 
not be rained on, but where the hogs can 
get at it whenever they wish. 

There is a chance that the hogs will 
still crave the chicken droppings even 
after they have access to this tonic. 
Probably, however, their appetites will 
soon become normal. 


MOON-BLINDNESS, OR PERIODIC 
OPHTHALMIA. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have a mare suffering from peri- 
odic ophthalmia. She is having her sec- 
ond attack at the present time. Can any- 
thing be done to keep her from going 
blind?’”’ 

Thsi trouble affects the eyes for a time, 
@sappears, and then comes on again, 
more or less periodically. Generally, it 
ends in blindness. Blindness may be post- 
poned for quite a while, however, by the 
use of eye lotions. A lotion made by dis- 
solving four grains of atropia tn one ounce 
of distilled water sometimes does good 
when applied with a soft feather. Repeat 
the application at ten-minute intervals 
until the pupil is largely dilated. While 
this is being done, the patient should of 
course be in a dark stall. If atropia does 
not give the best results, it may be wise 
to use morphia in the same strength. 


Some of the advertised lotions have given 


- time. 


excellent results, and will be found con- 
venient to use. 

Concerning the treatment of this dis- 
ease, the government book on diseases of 
the horse has the following statement: 

“Treatment is not satisfactory, but is 
largely the same as for common internal 
ophthalmia. (The government treatment 
for internal ophthalmia is similar to that 
indicated in the foregoing paragraph.) 
Some cases, like rheumatism, are bene- 
fiated by scruple doses of powdered col- 
chicum and two-dram doses of salicylate 
of soda twice a day. In other cases, with 
marked hardness of the globe of the eye 
from intraocular effusion, aseptic punc- 
ture of the eye, or even the excision of 2 
portion of the iris, %as helped. During 
recovery a course of tonics (two drams 
oxide of iron, ten grains nux vomica, and 
one ounce sulphate of soda daily) is de- 
sirable to invigorate the system and help 
to ward off another attack. The vulgar 
resort of knocking out the wolf teeth and 
cutting out the haw can only be con- 
demned. The temporary recovery should 
take place in one or two weeks, though 
no such thing had been done, and the 
breaking of a small tooth, leaving its fang 
in the jaw, only increases the irritation.” 


SCOURING IN STEERS. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

‘T am feeding twenty-four head of 
steers, averaging 700 to 800 pounds each. 
I started feeding these steers about the 
first of November. They were fed lightly 
on corn up till the first of December, as 
they had good clover pasture up till that 
They have been eating daily about 
400 pounds of shelled corn, 40 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, all the oat straw that 
they want, corn stover night and morning, 
and one cock of sugar cane, or about what 
they will clean up during the day. This 
cane was cut after the first frost, and 
seems to be good feed. The steers have 
been eating the cane for about four 
weeks, and every few days one of them 
will scour. The manure becomes real 
thin. The affected steers get over it, and 
go back on feed all right, and then some 
more get the trouble. On this account, 
these steers are not making the gains 
they should. I can not account for it. 
These steers have free access to salt and 
water. I would like to know the cause of 
the trouble.” 

Our correspondent is feeding his aver- 
age steer a daily ration of about sixteen 
pounds of corn, one and two-thirds pounds 
of cottonseed meal, and what straw, corn 
stover and sorghum is desired. On this 
ration ,the steers should get along first- 
rate, although they would do better if 
they had a little clover or alfalfa instead 
of so much coarse roughage. 

Scouring is almost invariably caused 
by something wrong with thé feed. Hither 
too much is fed, or a poor quality is fed. 
Just what is wrong in our correspondent’s 
feed, we do not know. The difficulty may 
lie with any one of the five feeds which 
he is giving. Judging from his letter, we 
would first suspect the sorghum or cane, 
and would leave it out of the ration for 
a few days, to see if the steers improve. 
By eliminating one feed after another, 
and using good judgment, our correspond- 
ent should be able after a time to dis- 
cover the source of the difficulty. We 
are assuming that he has been feeding 
carefully and not increasing the ration 
too rapidly. Of course, it is possible to 
cause steers to scour by feeding them too 
heavily, or by changing the: ration rap- 
idly. 
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OR PAIN KILLER FOR THE HUMAN BODY 
Gombault’s 


Caustic Balsam 
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FOP ictsccthing anal 
Wounds, Feiss, [Rellable Remedy} 
Exterior Cancers, Boils’ 
Human Sunios: rr 
CAUSTIC BALSAM has | SOFC Throat 
Ody 2° kin | | Chest Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 


Sore Lungs 

Rheumatism 
and 

all Stiff Jo 

REMUrco tna SoneneSS--StRhctuces mususss 

Cornhill, Tex.—‘‘One bottle Caustio Belsam did 

my rheumatism more good than $120.00 paid in 
doctor's bills.” 'O A. BEYER. 

Price $1.60 per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent 

by us express prepaid. Write for Booklet R. 
The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 

















AYW for sale—Several cars choice Clover and 
Timothy mixed. Also Med., Mam. and Alsike 





Clover and Rape seed, B.S. Strayer, R. 1, Hudson, towa. 
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To Chicago, ¢ . 6 

Rates from = % y 

The railroads are filing their ad- | & Ss FA 
vances in live stock rates from Iowa | xayjon— ———— 

points to Chicago. We do not have Proposed ....++. cooees| 23.2 | 24.2 | 25.2 

the complete schedules, but the fol- PreSent ..sseeeeeeeeee } 21.5 | 22.5 23.5 

lowing are representative. The Corn | ,i\OVance crreeceeerees ell, Wena 1.7 

Belt Meat Producers’ Association is Proposed eee 24.2 | 25.2 

fighting these advances: PRORIE  sobseceeun sacl Sie 22.5 23.5 

AVANCE .sscceeeseees| 1.7 | 1.7 1.7 

CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN Colfax— | | 
RAILWAY. Propomed wccocosscecs] 23.8: | 24:2 25.2 
—S} — = —— = PEORORE .cccccccescess | 21.5 | 23.0 23.5 
| | RETRO cvsscssvesses, 68.7 1.2 1.7 

le 7 Mitchellville— 

To Chicago, @ Zig a Proposed SE 23.9 | 24.9 |] 25.9 
from 4 bo Ff ee ees: | 22.0 | 23.5 | 23.5 
& S | £ = DD stassbuebseen 1.9 1.4 2.4 

™ eS ee Ae Altoona- | 

De Witt— é il "4 PO sheen eenesss | 23.9 | 24.9 25.9 
Present ....... 40.50 | 15.5 | 16.5 18.5 “ne 22.0 | 23.5 23.5 
Proposed ..... 48.75 | 16.2 | 17.2 | 18.2 eee soo] LO] 44 2.4 
Advance ......| 8.25 | 7) «7 | ©2971 nes Moines— | 

Wheatland— | | Proposed ..<ccccccccee| 20.9 | 24.9 9 
Present .......| 46.00 | 17.0 | 18.0 | 21.0 ee ere eae 22.0 | 23.5 f 
Proposed ..... 55.00 | 17.7 | 18.7 | 19.7 RUIORNOD: o2is Keven sens |} 194) 1.4 
Advance ...... 9.00 | a 7 | *1.3 Vallev Junction— | 

Cedar Rapids | Proposed .....+. hese 23.9 | 24.9 
Present ....... 60.50 | 19.5 | 18.5 | 23.0 PROOL. csi saackeoees 22.0 | 23.5 
Proposed .....| 70.00 | 20.4 | 21.4 | 22.4 BGRED. cicccsssecuscat 22 1.4 
Advance ...... 9.50 | 391i 2.9 } °*s Commerce— | 

Tama— | PRMNOG 565 'sdoue wees 23.9 | 24.9 25.9 
Present ...... 69.50 | 21.0 | 21.0 | 23.0 PREBORE ~ssscisnw skews | 22.0 |. 23.5 24.0 
l’roposed 80.00 | 22.5 | 23.5 24.5 Advance ..... Be ae 10) a 1.9 
Advance ...... 10.50 | [51 25). 135 30oneville— | 

Marshalltown } | | POON siicSescncdsat 24.6 5.6 26.6 
Present .-| 71.50 | 21.0 | 21.0 23.0 rt 22.5 | 23.5 24.6 
Proposed ....., $2.50 | 22.5 | 23.5 24.5 NS eee eee * a1 “2. 2.6 
AGVANCE -.20+.> 11.00} 1.5 ] 2.5 | 1.5 Van Meter— | | 

Nevada | | | go ee ere 24.6 | 25.6 26.6 
i. eee 75.00 | 22.0 | 22.5 | 23.5 Present 22 23.5 | 24.0 
Proposed .....| 87.50 | 23.9 | 24.9 25.9 Advance 5 ie oe | 2.6 
Advance ...... 12.50 | 1.9] 2.4 2:4 1 De Soto 

Boone | | | Proposed | 25.6 | 6 
Pregent vs... 77.90 | 22.0 | 23.5 25.) Present 23.5 | .f 
Proposed ..... 87.59 | 23.9 | 24.9 | 25.9 Advance 2.1 6 
AGVANGE assess 10.50 | 1.9 | 1.4 | b Earlham- | 

Jefferson— | Proposed 25.6 6 
eee 77.00 | 22.5 | 23.5 | 25.0 Present 23.5 | 3 
Proposed ..... 87.50 | 24.6 25.6 26.6 Advance ; 91 .6 
Advance ...... 10.50 | 2.1 | 2.1 | 1.6 | Dexter— | | 

Carroll | PFOPORCE wcccescccccs | 24.6 | 25.6 6 
sy. PPT eee 81.50 | 23.0 | 23.5 | 25.9 PEMNE sovseesesesuc® 22.5 | 23.5 z 
Proposed ..... 92.50 | 25.3 | 26.0 | 27.3 AGVANCD. sesescevenveeh 2.1 2.1 6 
Advance ...... 11.00 | 2.3] 2.4] 2.3 | Stuart— 

Denison | | | Be | ee | 24.6 | 25.6 6 
PrmeseNe  cccesas 82.5) | 23.5 | 23.5 | 25.0 WOE. <cossesevavees { 22.5 | 23.6 0 
Proposed ..... 93.75 | 26.0 | 26.0 | 27.5 BEURDOD svcwucwedsacn ate we et 6 
Advance ......| 11.20] 2.5] 2.5 2.5 | Menlo— 

Logan | | | PL oc sksnck neon | 24.6 | 25.6 6 
Present ....... 82.50 | 23.5 | 23.5 | 25.0 DYER ccs oxasbeawes | 22.5 | 23.5 0 
Proposed ..... 93.75. | 26.0 | 26.0 27.5 DEPREGD cincbecsecesen 2.1 21 .6 
Advance ...... 11.25 | 2.5 | 25] 2.5] Casey— 

~*Reduction.  — ee Ot Eee ] 25.3 26.0 27.3 
Cc. & N. W. Tariff, G: F. D., 6275-B, Present .+sseseeeeeeee | 23.0.| 23.5 | 25.0 

I. Cc. C. 7151. AGVANCE ....ccccccees | 2.3 2.5 2.3 

Adair ie | 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND. & PACIFIC So 2: ee 25.3 | 26.0 3 

RAILWAY. Prepment ....cccccccccs | 23.0 | 23.5 Oo 
————— = ——— F AGVANCE cecccsccscess | 2.3 2.5 3 
| | Anita | | 
| | PN Linicicneaw ers 25.3 | 26.0 | .3 
To Chicago, od » a PRL Susceveneunaes 23.0 | 23.5 0 
from = eo Y AQVANCE ..0500000000- 2.3 | 2.5 2.3 
z < = Atlantic- | 
OO) 4 | me Proposed 7.3 

Walcott | ] | Present 5.0 
Re 369 726.7 } 202 Advance 3 
oe |} 15.0 | 16.0 | 19.0 Marne— 

DE. “Locos cenacad o ] . 2 | 71 *1.3 PRO kc pesnsences | 25.3 | 26.0 7.3 

Stockton | | | Present 23.0 | 23.5 0 
Co, ea ree 117.2 /182 | 19.2 Advance 2.3 | 2.5 3 
PE. cixewkebeskake 16.5 | 16.0 | 20.0 | Walnut— 

De: Genchsesnenbe | 371 32 * 8 Proposed 26.0 5 

Welton | Present 23.5 = 
Bo, ee | 18.2 | 19.2} 20.2 Advance 2.6 5 
PO  stitbeusseacas 17.5 7.0 | 22.0 Avoca— 

ROR ooccawheccsen 7122) *1s8 Proposed 26.0 | 5 

Atalissa | | | Present 23.5 J 
PENNE icnscobavenre 19.7 | 20.7 | 21.7 Advance 2.5 5 
AMEE scbbcscsweates | 1910 | 18.0 | 22') | Shelby 
ROUEN. sccesetecsacs 2: 234 3 Proposed 5 

West Liberty— | | | Present .) 
le 138.7 | 20:7 | 21.7 3 Advance a) 
ee ee eee 19.0! 18.5 | 23.0 | Minden- 

Ce ee eee { | 2.2{ *1.3 |] Proposed 26.0 5 

Downes | ! Present 23.5 .0 
ee ee | 19.7 | 24.7 21.7 | Advance | 2.5 a) 
PREBENE ..6.cs30000055 19.0 | 18.5 | 23.0 | Neola | 
RRR © ceccusessceus | @a ae 1.3 Proposed 26.0 

Iowa City— | | Present 23.5 
SNE: wiikcsent ees |} 20.4 | 21.4 22.4 Advance 2.5 
PRR Sinécessecanses | 19.5 18.5 22.9 | Underwood— } 

ND necocsassceex | 9 2.9 *.6 | Proposed ...........+. | 26.0 | 26.0 

Tiffin | | | Present 23.5 | 23.5 
Seer ee 20.4 | 21.4 22.1 Advance 2.5 | 2.5 | 
A PSS ae 19.5 | 18.5 23.0 | Weston— 1 | 
AROAWOD: <.cachasseee. | 91 29 *6 A eee | 26.0 | 26.0 | 

Oxford | | | PEL. tisveusddsanves 23.5 | 23.5 
i ee re | 21.1 | 22.1 234 1] Advance ....-...555.- 2.5 | 2.5 
ee RO Saree 20.0 | 20.0 | 23.9 | Council Bluffs— | 
AGVaANCe ...cccces RS ae TE 2.1 PEDO asses wssin sox | 26.0 | 26.0 

Homestead— | SNL cA Ghee baka eS 23.5 | 23 
Proposed ....... eee kee eee & DRURNAE | okca shan sks 1 25 |] 2.5 
i Eee 20.0 | 29.0 | 23.0 ee cae 
DMRS Ac obthsa ace | 11} 21 s *Reduction. 

Bouth Amana— as | _ | 921 Tariff Authority: C., R. I. & P. 

PONE. ssieaksssnets 1 21.1 | 22. 23. oT a! 
Prenont isaebabenekban | 20.0 |} 20.0 23.6 |..0427-E, ICC C-9140. 

: RNOMED. shcncskssneecl) 141 S44 1 

wadora | ~ SATII 
Eeoaaek en ON re o3.g | CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST, PAUL 
Present. .cccocccceccn.| 20.5 | 21.01 28.0 RAILWAY. 

Advance acotroseene 1.3 1.8 ] 8 — 

Victor— | Specht’s Ferry— ] 

PrOpOBlG ...cccccccces| 21.8 | 228 1-232 SL OEE EEE ETE 1 29.7 1 38.7 | 19.7 
Present -.<ée 20.5 | 21.0 | 23.0 Bn ee ee 17.0 | 16.5 | 22.0 
Advance 81 18 8 Adyance ...... ee a 2 ae *2.3 

Carnforth— } | Waupeton— | 
Proposed ... 21°78 | 22.8 23.8 09.7" 7 3 7 
so ae 2 | 21.0 | 23.0 17.0 | 17.0 0 
Advance ... yay 33 a1. 27 zs 

Brooklyn— | | Buena Vista— 

PeMpOwee ..ncccecneees-] 2183 228 1 SER PEODONED i... c0sexccust Aes 1 ORY 7 
Present .cccccccecese.| 20.5 | 21.0 | 23.0 EAMORE, c4suecpsceeeees] AUe- 9-0.1 0 
ARVAROD . casccsccesess| 131 181 8 Advance ..... ee | 1.7 | 3 

Malcom— | | Turkey River— | 
PRONOUOD  sccanenssescs] 28.5.1 235 | 24:5 Proposed ... 17.7. | 18.7 | iy 
Present .. -| 21.0 | 21.0 |] 23.0 Present 17.0 | 17.5 | 0 
AMVRRGS. ccicccsssssesd 15 25) 1.56 Advance ..... 7 1.2 | 3 

Grinnell— } | Guttenburg— | 
POOORE .scccssscncesss) 22.5 1 22:5 24.5 ee res ek ee) me ae | 
PHOSORt. cscnancesosess.!) 1.0 | 3101. 3S Present. ...<« pth ie aa 17.0 | 18.0 | 0 
eae Si 251 is DEVENS osctbeebeeeee A * f a) 

Turner— ! | | Clayton— | 
PrOpOBed. wocccceccss.| 22.5 | 23.5-| 24.5 EPO aivunecseeebsnl Beet 1 468 
Prement...occcsoseccessss}. 21.0:| 21.0 | 23.0 Present ..scccccecenes| 19.0] 20:0 
AGVANCE seccvccccecs-| 18] 251° 15 REORIOD csecceescnsne ot | 713 

Kellogg— | | | McGregor— | | 
Proposed ...cccccss.--| 23,2 | 24:2 | 25.2 Proposed 17.7 | 18.7 | 
POORER cvocecccccsese } 21.0 | 22.0 | 23.5 Present ... 17.0 | 20.0 | 
AGVANCE ccccccceseee.| 2.2 | 2.2] 1.7 Advance of | *1.3 | 














To Chicago, 


‘Sheep. 


Cattle. 
Hogs. 





from 
Beulah— | 
PO cs.ds008 nade | 
POOR «.cdecesonennse> 


ADVANCE sececcesveces 


Monona— 


PENONOE oscsicccwenns 
Present .ccccces 
AGVANCE ccccccccccces 


Luana— 


Proposed sccccss ewke 
PROC crccvcssvevses 


Advance 
Postville— 
Proposed .. 
Present .. 
Advance 
Castalia— 


Proposed § ....cce. 
Present ....ccee 
AAGVANCE wcccccees 


Ossian— 


Proposed ..ccccccccecs 
Prepent ..scoces 
AdGVANCE ccccccccccces 


Calmar— 
Proposed .ccccccccceecs 
Present ..ccccccces ee 
AGVANCE ...cccccccece 


Fort Atkinson— 


Proposed ...... 
PORRORE ccckscdcvcesss 
BDEVENCO ..cccccosccses 
Jackson Junction— 
Proposed § ....ccse ‘ 
PORMONE ss e5c concedes 
AGVANCE .csscessce 


Lawler— 


Proposed .....ccces 
PROM ceccccsscceses 
AGVANCE ...cccccccees 


New Hampton— 


PROPOR ..ccccccsvces 
Present coscccrsccover 
AGVANCE .ccccccccccce 


Tonia- 


PROMOROR aiccccvccvese 
Present ..cccccccccecs 
ARVRNCE .cccccsanaves 


Bassett— 


PIIONOU aise sw incense 
PRORORE .ccsccavvcodes 
ADVANCE -ccccsesesess 


Charles City— 


Proposed: ...cccscccece 
EERMCRE. cocccvesnncacee 
PAVOMGO occccvesses 
Floyd Crossing— 
PREM Li<sskaneeene 
PROMOTE cos c0caseciow ee 
AGVANCE ccccccecescee 


Rudd— 


oo | Rees . 
ERBEORL. ccvncevcccas 
AGVANCE ..ccccces 


Nora Springs— 
Proposed 
Present 
Advance 

Portland— 


PROSONOE assesses : 
PRONG. suscccnentstee 
AdVance ....cs006 


Mason City— 
Proposed ...... 


PESSONE 200 ccccces Sex 
AGVANCE ..ccccccee 


Clear Lake — 
Proposed ...... 
Prement .<ccoss 


Advance ....... 


Ventura— 
Proposed 
Present 
Advance 

Garner— 


PI <scss obwanaiess 
Present .sscovccccoecs 
Advance ..... owes 


Duncan— 


ot OP eer 
PONE cisseostecweesw 
AGVOANCE cccccccovsees 


Britt— 


PORDORED. gis0sscbecens 
EPPEBGNE <200dndeeeniene 


AGVANCE .cccce 
Hutchins— 


PROPOSE $ ssccccce cows 
PRL Sisevansocesns 
AGVANCE ..ccccee 


Wesley — 
Proposed ...... 


PTOGONE csccccvcesseces 
AGVANCE .cccccccccces 


Sexton— 


PPOOO . kcsiann es 


Present ..... cccece 
AGVANCE ccccccccccccs 
Algona 


Proposed 
Present 


AGVANCE cccccccssecces 


Hobart— 


eg Pe ee 
ERRERIL. ckbes¢benapecn 
AGVANCE ..cccce 


Whittemore— 


So One ee 
BPEL sececeeuesasas 
PAVRRCE 2066000000800 


Cylinder— 


EPO scncesssesienc 
PUL, ecetcussnessss 
BEWRNCG  wcxcdescee 


Emmetsburg— 


Proposed ....... oes» 
EOL <sincrsursencs | 
RENERCS 200606000000 


Ruthven— 


Proposed . 2.2200 
4 
AGVance .ccccce 


Dickens— 
Proposed 
Present 
Advance 

Spencer— 


PRODONDE. s.sscmnawsso< 
EEROONE. sissasencac 
BEVARCE scisciecesesn 


Everly— 


PeeOOE \ictsckebenkas 
PTGBENE  occccccdeceoes 
ARVAROCS. sx0snescesens 


Hartley— 


PONE cccksescens es 
EPPO. sicewedccseedt 
AGVANCE ccccccccccces 


Sanborn— 


Proposed § cccccccccces 
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‘To Chicago, 
from 


Sheep. 


Cattle. 





So Rea ares 
AOGRNCE. sossscvcseens 


Sheldona— 


Proposed scceccccccsss 
| a Ae ee 
AGVANCE ccccccccccces 


Boyden— 


5 Ge rr 
PEOBETE 2600 tseesces ° 
AAGVANCE .cccccccccces 


Hull— 


PRORREOR kicicssancace 
Prement ccccsceccveces 
AGVANCE .cccccccceces 


Rock Valley— 


Proposed .....+.. 
Present ..ccccccccecce 
AdVANCe ..scccce 
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Inwood— 
Proposed ....... 
PYOGONE cccvcscsvcsece 
ADVANCE .cccccccssece| 
*Reduction. 


Tariff Authority: 


D. 9191-B, ICC I 
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MORE HOG 
FOR LESS MONEY 


Yes sir, that’s just what I mean. 

“Simplex” hog oiler kills lice and scurvy—makes 

healthy and contented hogs and the corn you feed 
»es into fat, not into lice and scurvy which pays no 
ividends. Give the hogs a chance. 


The *“*Simplex?? Is Trouble-Proof 


mw, Just bolt it down in 


Any Stze Hog 
an " 
















b. 
springs or valves to get 
out of order and the 
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. WSMITHGRUBBER Co. Wee 
145 LA CRESCENT, MINN. 











Box 425, 


Coats and Robes 


Made from WILLARD Tanned 
Hides Are Always Best 


We have had fifty years’ experience 
in the fur business and know we can 
lease you. See that your hides are 
shipped t) WILLARDS’, Every arti- 
cle guaranteed. 
Write today for our FREE big illus- 
trated catalog and price list. 


H. Willard, Son & Co. 


Marshalltown, lowa 



























‘Best Tan’ Fur 
Goat $12-°9 


We will make to your measure 4 
erfect-fitting, warm fur overcoat 
rom the horse or cow hide you 
send us, and it will last you for 
— Our special ‘‘Aluminum Oil 
rocess is the most scientific and 
best method of tanning known. 
Thousands of satisfied customers 
are our best advertisements. Send 
today for FREE catalog and fash- 
ion sheet showing styles of furs we 
make to order. 


GLOBE TANNING & MFG. CO. 
214 East Ist St. 








DON’T TAKE A CHANCE 


SHIP US YOUR HIDES 


Get real tanning. Have them made into coats, 
Our guarantee as good 


robes or rugs by experts. 
Reasonable prices, 


as a government bond. 
quick service. Workmanship and finish unequaled. 
FR E E book, Tanning Facts. things you should 

know, also prices. 


DES MOINES TANNING CO., Dept C, Des Moines, la. 





HIDES TANNED 


We save you fully 50 per cent when you ship us @ 
cow or horse hide to be made up ina coat or robe 
for you. Write today for free catalog, g'V- 
ing prices and all information. 


COWNIE TANNING COMPANY 


DES MOINES, 1OWA 


102 Market &t., 





Send Us Your Horse Hides 
and Cattle Hides 


and we will tan them for you 40) 
finish them up into nice and ware 
robes and furcoats. Also tan hides 
into harness and lace leather. S¢2 
for our free price list and shipping tags 


Crookston Tannery, Crookston, Mint. 





Please mention this paper when writing 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(43) 387 





Live Stock Sanitary Experts 
Discuss Stock Problems 
Problems confronting stock farmers of 
ibe United States were discussed from 
angles at the eighteenth annual 
- of the United States Live Stock 





many 





epee Association, held at Chicago, on 
quesday, Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week. Among the expert veterina- 
ane present were Doctors Ae D. Melvin 
aad. Mohler, of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, both of whom 
took part in the discussions. While the 


is of controlling foot and mouth 
d se seemed to be the live issue, at- 
tention was given to the hog cholera sit- 
vation and other matters pertaining to 
the health of farm live stock. 

Doctors Melvin and Mohler gave a re- 
view of the present outbreak, and also 
referred to previous outbreaks. Of the 
dozen or more possible ways in which the 
outbreak could have occurred, they be- 
Jieved the most plausible cause was from 
jmported tannery supplies at Niles, Mich. 
They said the disease so far had been 
found in twenty states, namely, Connect- 
icut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Montana, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin. Two infected herds 
were found in the District of Columbia. 

The first two outbreaks, in 1870 and 
1880, were comparatively mild, and caused 
little trouble, according to Doctor Melvin. 
Only a few herds were infected, and the 
disease was soon got under control. The 
outbreak in 1902 included 205 premises, in 
twelve counties and in four states, while 
that of 1908 was confined to 157 premises, 
in four states and twenty-three counties. 
During the outbreak in 1902, 4,461 animals 
were slaughtered, and in 1908 the number 
killed was 3,686. Comparing these two 
outbreaks with the present, Doctor Mel- 
vin said so far the disease had been found 
on 2,245 premises, distributed over 223 
counties, and in twenty states, not in- 
cluding the District of Columbia. The 
number of cattle so far killed is 32,914, 
which is about the same number as would 
be killed in two or three days in some of 
the packing plants. The slaughtering 
method was endorsed as the only way in 
which this country could get control of 
the disease. Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, England, Australia, and other 
countries have successfully combated it 
in this way, argued the speaker, and he 
pointed out where countries failed to get 
control when they attempted to cure in- 






dividual animals or herds or to hold them 
in quarantine, 

Doctor J. I. Gibson, Iowa state veteri- 
narian, in his address said uniform con- 


trol of interstate shipping could have 
done much to prevent the spread of the 
foot and mouth epidemic. He said all 
interstate shipments should have been ac- 

ied by a certificate signed by state 
or federal officials. He recommended the 
thorough disinfection of steck cars, a dip- 
ping track, and quadruple health certfii- 


cates. 











Breeders of pure bred live stock asked 
the aid of the state and federal officials 
in devising some way in which they 
might ship their stock by express in 
crates, or by freight in box cars guaran- 
teed to be strictly clean. The pure bred 






ders claim present restrictions are 
working great hardship on their business, 
and they want permission to ship their 
Stock from free areas of one state into 





free or quarantined areas of another 
State. They said regulations permitting 
the shipment of stock for slaughter only 
were of no use to the breeder. In turn 
for any privileges granted, the stock 


breeders pledged their utmost codperation 
<a ag way of safeguarding their ship- 

nts, 

~octor M. Dorset, of Washington, D. C., 
Spoke of the work the government is do- 
ing to control and eradicate hog cholera. 
In England, Doctor Dorset said they 
killed affected swine, disinfected the 
premises, and established quarantined 
areas, just the same as officials in this 
— Yare doing with the foot anda 
i. ae In spite of this, he said 
eka was on the increase in Eng- 
sg Fagg the indications are that it is 
ter fe Geerease in the United States. Af- 
red t €xpenses had been deducted, Doc- 
" Dorset said a saving of $1,002,641 had 





—_ seed in Montgomery county, Indi- 
posi [ is county, Missouri, and Dallas 
ion’ = result of their experi- 
eae sk said a permanent cure for this 
agg _ would have to be discovered be- 
could. ti co-wiee crusade of eradication 
nt tag ay undertaken. Ejighty-one plants 
tetas i ew licenses for the manu- 
tore ae. oo TUM, and thirty-four inspec- 
os : i: Soe busy by the government. 
re my iy ss of their activities 2,800,000 
Ratha a were destroyed because it 
Povernr,.., — UP to specifications. The 
Of serny, ¢ NOt allowing the shipment 
Steas ‘rom plants within quarantined 
Severs ‘ 
hog pine other speakers discussed the 


j - Situation. Among them, Doc- 
ss - “onnoway, of Missouri, con- 
_peneral use of virus in the 


°f the disease. He said virus 








was out of place, and that in many in- 
stances it was the direct cause of intro- 
ducing cholera into clean territory. Thor- 
ough disinfection and quarantine were 
heartily endorsed. Another speaker was 
Paul Fisher, of Ohio, who told of the 
work in Fayette. gounty. Of 1,900 farms 
there, only 300 escaped the disease in 1910 
and 1912. The serum alone treatment has 
been used, and wonderful results have 
been accomplished. Quarantine methods 
also are used, and they allow no swine 
to be moved without certificates from of- 
ficials. 

L. Warner, of Chicago, recommended 
the use of concrete floors as a means of 
preventing disease. He said this flooring 
also would save feed. According to Mr. 
Warner, each hog should be allowed eigh- 
teen square feet. He also advocated a 
concrete wallow tank for the summer 
months, saying this should be kept cov- 
ered with oil. 

Recent developments in tick eradication 
were discussed by Doctor P. F. Bahnsen, 
of Georgia. According to his figures, much 
progress is being made along this line, 
and each month ends with more tick-free 
territory. Doctor W. F. Crewe, of North 
Dakota, told of the campaign to suppress 
tuberculosis in his state. His talk was 
followed by a general discussion of the 
hold this disease is getting on live stock. 
Doctor Ransom, one of the government 
men, gave a word of warning in refer- 
ence to eating improperly cooked pork. 
He said pork infected with parasitic cysts 
often proved fatal to man, and he cited 
an instance in California where seven- 
teen persons had died as a result of eat- 
ing sausage so infected. The sausage 
made from one hog had given the dis- 
ease to fifty-eight persons. All pork, he 
said, should be thoroughly cooked before 
eating. 

Resolutions were passed as follows: 

1. It is the sense of this association 
that the federal regulations for the con- 
trol and eradication of foot and mouth 
disease shall be recognized by each and 
every state as the uniform method of con- 
trolling and eradicating foot and mouth 
disease in the United States. 

2. We further specifically recommend 
all susceptible live stock infected with or 
exposed to foot and mouth disease should 
be forthwith slaughtered and buried in 
accordance with regulations of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

3. We recommend that no state shall 
take such action as will in any way inter- 
fere with the movement of live stock in 
transit across such state, if shipments 
are moving in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

4. This association emphatically con- 
demns all attempts at state legislation or 
personal action to interfere with the fed- 
eral regulations now in force for the con- 
trol and eradication of the foot and mouth 
disease. 

5. Whereas, there is considerable di- 
versity in vogue in the various states, 
covering regulations for the control of 
contagious and infectious diseases of live 
stock; and, 

Whereas, it is believed more uniform 
measures should be adopted, 

Be it resolved, that the president of 
this association be instructed to appoint 
a committee of three, for the purpose of 
drafting and submitting at each annual 
session some recommendations whereby 
joint and uniform control of one of the 
contagious and infectious live stock dis- 
eases may be submitted and recommended 
to all live stock sanitarians of the United 
States. 

Resolved, that it be expressed as the 
sense of this association that we should 
favor the joint plan of federal and do- 
minion registration of tuberculosis free 
herds of pure bred cattle, as recommend- 
ed by the International Commission on 
Control of Bovine Tuberculosis, and urge 
our federal department of agriculture to 
get this under way as speedily as ad- 
visable. 

Be it further resolved, that we favor 
state registration and properly guarded 
interstate reciprocity for tuberculosis free 
herds of pure bred cattle. 

6. Whereas, owing to the prevalence of 
foo&§ and mouth disease, and possibilities 
of recommendations and information be- 
ing needed by state sanitarians, it is 
thereby recommended that an advisory 
committee of three be appointed to con- 
sult with the secretary. 

At the close of the convention, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected. President, 
Doctor Jamse I. Gibson, state veterina- 
rian, Iowa; vice-presidents, Doctor B. F. 
Davis, state veterinarian, Wyoming; Doc- 
tor E. Pegram Flower, executive officer, 
Louisiana; Doctor J. G. Willis, state vet- 


| erinarian, New York; Doctor O. E. Dyson, 


state veterinarian, Illinois; Wm. Penn 


Anderson, sanitary commissioner Santa, 


Fe Railway, Kansas City, Mo. Secretary- 
treasurer, John J. Ferguson, Chicago, [IL 





Sugar in MKansas—Thirteen million 
pounds of fine granulated sugar were 
manufactured from sugar beets grown in 
Kansas in 1914, according to a recent of- 
ficial statement. The beets were grown 
in Finney, Kearney, Hamilton, Pawnee, 
Lyon, Chase and Greenwood counties, the 
average acre yield being twelve tons. 
Many fields yielded as high as twenty 
tons, 





The Iowa Legislature 


As indicated in Wallaces’ Farmer last 
week, the Iowa house of representatives, 
by an overwhelming vote, joined with the 
senate in repealing the mulct law. The 
friends of the liquor interests made a 
strong fight in the house, but the major- 
ity against them was so large that the 
bill was dragged out of the committee 
and passed without difficulty. This means 
that Iowa will have statutory prohibition 
by January 1, 1916. Incidentally, the sa- 
loons of Des Moines were closed last week 
through the failure of the saloon petition, 
which has been contested for some 
months, 

The report of the senate committee 
which was appointed to consider Gover- 
nor Clarke’s suggestions of grafting and 
unnecessary employes, brought in a re- 
port which justifies in a large measure 
the governor’s charges. The committee 
found nothing which would in any way 
reflect upon the honesty or integrity of 
any of the members of the legislature, 
but reported the number of supernumer- 
ary clerks and officers of one sort or an- 
other who could be dispensed with with- 
out the loss of efficiency to the state 
business. A great deal of time has been 
wasted on this investigation, and it is 
not likely that any material reform will 
result so far as the present legislature is 
concerned, but it is quite probable that 
many of the abuses will be corrected by 
the legislature which follows. , 

The senate highway committee adopt- 
ed an amendment to the road law which 
will place the matter of dangerous rail- 
road crossings in the hands of the state 
railroad commission. It also voted to re- 
port out a bill to give the highway com- 
mission power to condemn land to 
straighten roads so as to avoid railroad 
crossings. 

The house appropriation committee rec- 
ommended certain appropriations for the 
educational institutions, among them be- 
ing $150,000 for the university, $150,000 for 
the agricultural college, and $75,000 for 
the state teachers’ college at Cedar Falls. 
These funds are very much below the 
amounts asked for by the different insti- 
tutions. 

Members -of the senate agricultural 
committee voted to continue the state 
support to the hog cholera serum labora- 
tory at Ames. The committee reported 
that the results of the use of state serum 
had been very satisfactory, and that the 
amount of cholera in the state had very 
greatly been reduced. 

Among the bills introduced which are 
of interest to farmers are the following: 

By Rees: To permit the creation of a 
rural independent school corporation from 
four or more government sections of land 
in a school township. 

By Grout: To establish a _ five-year 
closed season during which prairie chick- 
ens and quail shall not be killed in the 
state. 

By Rees: To create county boards of 
education, and provide for county uni- 
formity of text-books. 

By Bingham: To provide for the estab- 
lishment of titles to real estate when 
county records have been burned. 

3y McFerren: To register motor ve- 
hicles for five years at $1.50, and to ap- 
propriate the fund equally among the 
townships. 

By Holbert: To provide for investiga- 
tion and testing of horses and cattle for 
tuberculosis, and to compensate owners 
for those killed. 

By Farr: Giving counties and town- 
ships the right to levy not to exceed one 
mill tax, to eliminate dangerous railroad 
crossings. 

A number of bills looking toward the 
strict enforcement of the prohibitory law 
have been introduced. Some of these 
provide for state agents who will have 
police powers, and may go into any sec- 
tion of the state. Others provide severe 
penalties for bringing liquor into the 
state by vehicle. The feeling of the mem- 
bers of the legislature is that since the 
state will have statutory prohibition, a 
determined effort should be made to en- 
force it strictly. 

The retrenchment and reform commit- 
tee has made its final report to the gen- 
eral assembly, and submitted eight bills 
looking toward a complete reform in the 
methods of carrying on the state’s busi- 
ness. The general purpose is to concen- 
trate authority in fewer hands, and to 
lodge more responsibility in the hands of 
the governor. The general theory is that 
the governor shall be business manager 
of the state, and is to appoint superin- 
tendents of the three principal depart- 
ments, who.shall be responsible to him, 
and may be removed for cause. It is ap- 
plying the general theory of commission 
government in the state’s business. We 
shall give some attention to this editori- 
aly in future issues. 





Irrigation—The McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
of New York, has published a book by 
Samuel Fortier, chief of irrigation inves- 
tigations of the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tion, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, on the use of water in irrigation. 
It deals with the whole subject in a very 
clear and understandable manner, taking 








up the irrigated farm, necessary equip- 
ment, the methods of preparing land and 
applying the water, the waste measure- 
ment, delivery and duty of water as the 
irrigation of the various staple crops. It 
is quite fully illustrated, and will be found 
a practical book for all who are interested 
in irrigation. It may be ordered through 
Wallaces’ Farmer at the price of $2.10. 





National Live Stock Men—The eight- 
eenth annual convention of the American 
Live Stock Association is to be held at 
San Francisco, March 24th, 25th and 26th. 
National problems confronting the live 
stock industry will be considered. Expo- 
sition officials have designated March 26th 
as national live stock day at the exposi- 
tion grounds, and special features will be 
arranged. 


Recent Public Sales 


KAHL’S CHESTER WHITE SALE. 


The sale of Chester Whites held by Mr. 
E. H. Kahl, of Germania, Iowa, February 
17th, was not as largely attended as the 
merits of the offering would warrant. 
However, Mr. Kahl turned over his good 
hogs to those who were present, and took 
what they were willing to pay him for 
them without complaint. The fifty-three 
head sold for an average of practically 
$40. A farm sale in the neighborhood no 
doubt had something to do with diminish- 
ing the crowd. It was a good offering, 
well conditioned, and the markedly con- 
servative prices which they sold for 
should make satisfied buyers numerous. 
Mr. Kahl continues with a strong’ lot of 
mature sows, and his two splendid boars, 
Chickasaw Kossuth and Best Regards. 
Plenty of good things may be expected at 
Mr. Kahl’s the coming fall and winter. 
The sale was conducted by C. C. Evans. 
We list those seling for $35 and over: 
No. 1, H. A. Derenthal, Wycog, Minn., 
$75; 2, W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, lowa, 
$84; 3, Geo. Bobst, Hampton, Iowa, $76; 
4, N. E. Fijeld, Joice, Iowa, $46; 5, T. ML 
Hanson, Halfa, lowa, $36; 6, Clarenee 
Kahl, Germania, Iowa, $100; 7, C. 4 
Dougherty, Swea City, Iowa, $46; 8, Er- 
nest Boer, Forest City, Iowa, $43; 9, C. EL 
Morey, Monticello, Minn., $45; 10, O. GC. 
Oleson, Forest City, Iowa, $45; 11, C. EL 
Dougherty, $48; 12, Clarence Kahl, $61; 
3 Louis Anderson, Jackson, Minn., 
$67.50; 14, Clarence Kahl, $37; 15, Malvin 
Hallett, Forest City, Iowa, $28; 17, D. H. 
Brown, Ledyard, lowa, $34; 24, J. O. 
Wilson, Forest City, lowa, $37; 31, A. L. 
Avery, Goodell, Iowa, $36; 37, H. A. Der- 
enthal, $39; 39, C. E. Morey, Monticello, 
Minn., $46; 41, Art. Granszow, Hubbard, 
Iowa, $38; 44, D. H. Brown, $36; 45, J. O. 
Wilson, $49; 49, Aug. Newberger, Wesley, 
Iowa, $36. 








WICKHAM BROS.’ SHORT-HORN SALE 


Wickham Bros., of Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
sold a good offering of registered Short- 
horns and other stock, February 16th. A 
good crowd was present, and the sale 
was a fair success, considering unfavor- 
able conditions. Geo. Burge occupied the 
block, doing good work. A list of sales 
at $100 and over follows: 

FEMALES. 
Rosebud 3d, June, ’11 (and b. calf); 

Jas. Wickham, Center Point, lowa$160 
Victoria 9th, Aug., ’08 (and b. calf); 


Jas. Wickham - ....... Lavdesekee weds 16) 
Evangeline, Oct., 09; C. A. Callender, 
EMCO, TOWER. ccccvcacvese bxadathietes 130 
Rose 25th of M. V., Sept., ’08; Thos. 
Rogers, Mt. Vernon, lowa ......... 130 
Maud Mysie, May, ’05; E. West, Mt. 
WOE, NOWE ccnrecadqcnnsusecacdee 100 
Rufia A., Sept., 03 (and ec. calf); H. 
Dee, Mt. Vernon, Towa .......cceee 100 


Alexandria 3d, May, ‘11; E. West... 100 
Princess Dale, Apr., ’09 (and b. calf); 


Fads WECM scccdastucvdes alain wad ent 100 
BULLS. 
Roan Fashion, Mar., ’14; H. Stein- 
erg, Center Point, Iowa .......... 150 
Red Prince, Feb., ’14; H. M. Dee, Mt. 
VGENOtis SOW cs ncdwaseccecsdtvacuoxs 100 
Red Champion, Jan., ’14; Wm. Pat- 
terson, Lucerne, Iowa .......... «ses. 1 





GEARKE’S DUROC JERSEY SOW SALE 


The Duroc Jersey sow sale of Gearke 
Bros., of Aurelia, Iowa, on Fehruary 10th, 
made an average of $44 on the forty-four 
head sold. _ Prices ranged from $115, paid 
by Spies Bros., of Beaver Creek, Minn. 
down. Graham Bros., Aurelia, Iowa; Wilt 
Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa; J. . Kerns, 
Quimby, Iowa; George Blanche, Aurelia; 
Bert Waddell, W. J. Stephens, Walter 
Johnson, of Quimby, and W. C. Moldgard 
and Joe Alink, of Beaver Creek, Minn.; 
B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa; William 
Marckes, Spencer, Iowa; W. A. Stephens, 
Tacoma, Neb.. were the principal buyers. 


ZIMMERMAN’S HOLSTEIN SALE. 


The Holstein sale of Mr. Fred E. Zim- 
merman, at Washington, IIL, on February 
12th, was very satisfactory. The price of 
$285 was reached twice in the sale, Nos. 
4 and 5, Mollie Teake Renner and Lillie 
Gay, both going to Henry Holsman, of 
Washington, Ill., at this figure. The thir- 
ty-three head of females consigned by 
Mr. Zimmerman brought a total of $6,099, 
an average of $184.55; the eight bulls 
brought $645, an average of $80.50. Seven 
head consigned by Peter T. Strubhar, 
Geo. A. Heyl, and Jacob Sommer, were 
disposed of to good advantage. 


MORRIS BROS.’ HAMPSHIRE SALE. 


Morris Bros., of Viola, Ill., held their 
bred sow sale of Hampshires at Aledo, 
Til, on March 19th, and the offering re- 
ceived hearty approval from the start, 
and Colonel Gene Fagan sold the entire 
offering of forty-five head for an average 
of $39.15. But it must be noted that they 
presented a high-class lot of sows, grown 
out well, and, bred to good sires. This 
firm is to be congratulated on the success 
of their first Hampshire sale, and the 
first one of the breed to be held in Mer- 
cer county. 
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just as soon as they reached a fair size, | Lee Person, $40; 53, Frank Nettleson & Milner, Springdale, Iowa, $37: 16 4 
Our Weekl Market Letter as they saw that ho were selling much | Son, Greene, lowa, $50; 54, Bring, $39; 55, Tipton, Wayne, Lowa, $45; “7 a nA H, 
} t gs g » Richa 
J. F. McFadden, $40; 57, Maxwell, $39: | Hodson, Keota,; Iowa, $38: fara 


Chicago, February 22, 1915.—Bank de- 
posits have increased to such an extent 
that bankers are unable to keep more 
than a fair share of their funds employed, 
and rates of interest are down to 4 to 5 
per cent over the counter, with commer- 
cial paper rates from 3% to 4% per cent. 
Demoralization in the foreign exchange 
markets is reported, and there is further 
European liquidation of our securities, 
mainly for German account, it is stated. 
The British and Russian governments 
have established credits in this country, 
but the amounts are said to be inade- 
quate, enormous amounts of money be- 
ing expended by these and other countries 
for army and navy supplies. On the 
Board of Trade, speculation and cash 
business in grain reach vast proportions, 
with wheat in the lead, and sensational 
fluctuations in prices. Recoveries follow 
quickly after sharp declines in wheat quo- 
tations, the world’s stocks being about 
30,000,000 bushels less than a year ago. 
Our receipts of wheat at primary points 
are exceeded by the outgo, and our ex- 
ports this season aggregate 225,000,000 
bushels, being more than double those 
for the same period a year earlier, while 
40,000,000 bushels have been purchased 
for export later on. Argentina is export- 
ing less wheat than was expected, and 
Europe will want every bushel we will 
sell her. tussia is said to have an ex- 
portable surplus of 150,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, but so far it has been unable to 
move it out. Corn and oats are exported 
freely, and both grains are marketed act- 
ively, owners being glad to accept ruling 
prices. Large offerings, however, have 
caused some weakness in corn prices. Re- 
ports from the winter wheat region are 
that the acreage is 4,000,000 acres larger 
than last year, and a greatly increased 
spring wheat acreage in the northwest 
next spring is almost a certainty. The 
English and German blockades are a dis- 
turbing influence in our foreign trade, and 
have caused weakness in wheat and other 
grains. 

Unusually mild weather for this time 
of the year has favored marketing of eggs 

and receipts have reached liberal pro- 
portions. Cold storage eggs have been 
mostly disposed of, but large amounts of 
butter remain in storage, and lower prices 
are expected in the near future. TPota- 
toes are plentiful and rather cheap, with 
a good demand. Farmers and dealers are 
reported to hold about 166,000,000 bushels 
of potatoes. Recent sales of potatoes 
were made at 35 to 44 cents a_ bushel. 
Choice eggs sold at 26 to 27 cents a doz- 
en, and extras sold at 30 cents for fillers 
and 31 cents for cartons. Butter went at 
24 to 29 cents a pound, and extras to gro- 
cers sold at 32 cents for tubs and 33 cents 
for prints. Timothy seed brought $5 to 
$6.50 per 100 pounds, clover seed {10 to 
$14.50 per 100 pounds, and flax seed $1.83 
to $1.86 per bushel. 

Cattle have sold recently at the lowest 
prices recorded in three years, abnormal 
conditions existing, and leaving the local 
packers in a position to dictate terms. 
All live stock arriving has to be slaugh- 
tered within forty-eight hours, and no 
feeders can be shipped out, while only a 
few points remain where’ stock for 
slaughter could be shipped to. It is in 
every way a most unfortunate time for 
the entire live stock industry of the coun- 
try, and owners of cattle can only hope 
that the foot and mouth disease will be 
exterminated before long. <A recent quar- 
antine order was sent out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, per- 
mitting shipments of cattle between the 
quarantined states from those areas in 
each state which are not under quaran- 
tine. For instance, the free counties of 
illinois may ship to the free counties of 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, or any other 
state under quarantine. Shipments of cat- 
tle for immediate slaughter can be re- 
ceived in the quarantined states from 
states not under the ban. The decline in 
cattle prices has carried them down to a 
point that takes away profits in many in- 
stances, and a comparison with prices 
paid in the middle of December shows 
what a big decline has taken place in all 
kinds. At that time, beef steers sold 
largely at a range of $7.50 to $9.25 per 
100 pounds, top for fancy beeves being 
$10.70. A short time ago, the foot and 
mouth disease broke out around Wichita, 
Kan., and stopped the previously large 
shipments of thin stockers to go to Mis- 
souri river points. Up to that time, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Oklahoma had been 
large buyers of cattle for summer graz- 
ing. Last week saw steers selling at $4.90 
to $5.90 for common to fair light weights, 
and at $7.75 to $8.50 for the better class 
of long-fed heavy cattle, with good steers 
taken as low as $7.50, and a medium class 
at $6.75 and upward. Good to prime year- 
lings brought $7.50 to $8.35, while butch- 
ering cows and heifers sold at $4.6) to 
27.80, top cows going at $6.65. Cutters 
sold at $4.20 to $4.60, canners at $3 to 
$4.15, bulls at $4.25 to $6.60, and calves 
at $5 to $11. Steers sold chiefly at $6.25 
to $8, prices rallying by the middle of the 
week. 

Hogs have been marketed with great 
liberality much of the time in recent 
weeks, both here and elsewhere, owners 
being anxious to close out their holdings 








lower in price than in recent years, while 
corn was much higher. Recent Chicago 
receipts averaged 223 pounds in weight, 
and prime light hogs sold highest, wit¥ 
prime heavier lots at a small discount. 
On Monday of last week, the 
market received 53,748 hogs, certainly a 
great many for a time of quarantined 
markets and few wanted for shipment to 
other markets. Western packing opera- 
tions have been running far ahead of a 
year ago, and in a recent week 480,000 
more hogs were slaughtered than in the 
corresponding week of 1914. The hogs 
now headed marketward average well in 
quality, and there is only a small per- 
centage of pigs, choice, heavy pigs sell- 
ing extremely well compared with hog 
quotations. Late sales were made of hogs 
at $6.20 to $6.60, prime light hogs going 
highest, while pigs sold at $5 to $6.55. 

Sheep and lambs have sol@ at widely 
fluctuating prices of late, because of the 
abnormal conditions existing owing to the 
foot and mouth quarantines. First, the 
market would rule sharply higher, landing 
everything well fattened extremely high, 
and then the packers would draw back, 
and sellers had to accept much lower fig- 
ures, even for prime offerings. Now and 
then a saJe has taken place that attract- 
ed much interest, and such a transaction 
was that of a bunch of 228 head of prime 
western wethers that tipped the scales at 
120 pounds the other day, at $7.49 per i00 
pounds, the highest price recorded since 
1913. Shippers have not been able to op- 
erate to any large extent, and even specu- 
lators have remained out of the market. 
Sheep and lambs in the region tributary 
to Chicago have been mostly marketed, 
and Colorado is expected to furnish the 
principal supply from now on. Most of 
the flocks reaching nearby points are held 
for shearing, owing to the advance in the 
wool market, but packers are opposed to 
this, and talk of fixing a $1.50 discount on 
sheep and lambs minus the wool. Late 
sales were made of lambs at $6.75 to $8.75, 
yearlings at $7 to $8, wethers at $6 to 
$7.25, ewes at $4.50 to $7, and bucks at 
$4.75 to $5.25. 

Horses were marketed liberally last 
week, with receipts largely of the army 
type, and they sold as freely as ever at 
unchanged values. French agents paid 
$175 for “gunners,” while British agents 
paid $185, and cavalry horses’ brought 
$140. Farm horses sold mainly at $125 to 
$150, the extreme range of such sales be- 
ing from $60 to $205, with few below $100, 
and sales of pairs at $375 to $410. Plain 
mares brought $150 to $175, and better 
ones $180 to $225. Choice wagoners sold 
at $185 to $210, and big chunks at $195 to 
$235, with a few heavy drafters going as 
higk as $250. W. 


Recent Public Sales 


FARVER’S SALE. 

The sale of E. E. Farver, at Sibley, Ia., 
on February 11th, was a success so far as 
the offering was concerned, but might 
have brought more money and yet have 
been good bargains for the buyers. Every- 
thing sold as catalogued, except one or 
two. There were quite a number of the 
best lots that were re-bred, which re- 
duced the final results to some extent. 
The day was fine and the crowd good, but 
conservative. Colonel Benson was in his 
usual good form, and with the ring help 
dug up every bid possible. Mr. Bring, of 
Spirit Lake, Iowa, was the heaviest buy- 
er, taking seven head in all. Mr. J. M. 
Glasier was also a persistent bidder on 
the good things. There were buyers from 
six states, Chas. R. Hanna, of Riverside, 
Cal., landing one on a mail bid. Mr. 
Farver is just getting settled in his new 
home, and fram the looks of the line up 
of sows and herd boars, and the prospects 
for litters for next spring, with help of 
convenient houses and shelter, we predict 
that next year will be a banner year for 
him in the hog business. The list of sales 
follows, the average on fifty-eight cata- 
log sales being $58.25. No. 1, Ray Thine, 
Doon, lowa, $97.50; 2, J. D. Sorg, Stien, 
Minn., $95; 3, Manley Addie, Marcus, Ia., 
$120; 4, J. R. Williams, Ocheyedan, lowa, 
$58; 5, E. K. Axtell, Kent, S. D., $82.50; 


” 





7, L. A. Dwinell, Sibley, lowa, $50; 8, A. 
B. Kennedy, Sibley, $71; 9, W. H. Chase, 
Sibley, $57.50; 10, C. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, 


lowa, "$100; 11, Al Yesky, Bigelow, Minn., 


$51; 12, J. H. Benning, Ashton, lowa, $58; 
38, Mr. Morrit, Boyden, Iowa, $55; 14, 


John Bring, Spirit Lake, Iowa, $61; 15, 
John Bring, $44; 16, F. F. Bromberg, 
Sleepy Eye, Minn., $38; 17, H. J. Bangart, 
Ashton, Iowa, $60; 18, C. Haas, George, 
lowa, $54; 19, G. R. Wolf, Sibley, $45; 20, 
F. H. Tangeman, Malvern, lowa, $50; 21, 
John Vanderwoldt, Alton, Iowa, $40; 22, 


A. F. Bolin, Quimby, Iowa, $52; 23, Mr. 
Hoakim, Ashton, Iowa, $43.50; 24, John 
Bring, $39; 20, F Tangeman, $43; 26, 


L. Reiter, ‘Rushmore, Minn., $35; 27, Fred 
Trei, Little tock, Iowa, $60; 28, M. Bell, 
Sibley, $35; 29, Robert Mart, Boyden, is 
$50; 30, 31, Ke D. Sorg, $110, $92.50; 32, 
Chas. R. Hanna, Riverside, Cal., 75; 3 





Harry Uittenbogaard, Archer, lowa, $76, 
35, Claus Sanders, Gowrie, lowa, $62.50; 


Lee Persons, Sibley, $64; 37, 
Vanderwilt, $50; 38, E. Hargrave, Sibley, 
$76; 39, Peter Whitney Sibley, $62; 40, 
ff M. Glasier, St. James, Minn., $60; 41, 
Andrew tahfeldt, Sibley, $40; 42, Dr. J. 
F. McFadden, Algona, Iowa, $57. 50; 43, 
Nick Majeres, Remsen, Iowa, $70; 44, Cc. 
H. Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa, $56; 45, 
Harbaugh & Mickey, Fostoria, Ohio, $48; 
46, Ed Hargrave, $52.50; 47, Bring, $55; 
48, A. Yerke, Sibley, $49; 49, Maxwell 
Monroe, Sibley, $40; 50, H. Bangart, 
$40; 51, Fred Haas, George, Iowa, $35; 52, 


Chicago. 





58, Wm. Lentz, Ankeny, Towa, $40; 59, R. 
Reiter, $36; 60, Bring, $36; 61, Bring, $43. 





VIPOND & SONS’ DUROC SALE. 

With reference to their sale, Vipond & 
Sons, of Algona, lowa, write: “An un- 
usual tie-up of the railroads and blockade 
of country roads prevented the holding 
of our sale on February 2d, as scheduled. 
We were compelled to postpone it until 
February 13th. The latter date was 
cloudy, and it rained most all day, but a 
fair crowd of breeders assembled, and we 
held our sale. Taking everything into 
consideration, we were well pleased with 
the outcome. Colonel Allen worked on 
the block, and did excellent work. He 
was assisted by Colonel Larson and Col- 
onel Matern in the ring. While no sen- 
sational prices were paid, it was a good, 
snappy sale from start to finish. Sows 
bred to Colonel Wonder were in great de- 
mand. John Wellendorf topped the sale 
with the good yearling Nina Defender, 
paying $105. Below we give a complete 
list of sales: No. 1, John Wellendorf & 
Son, Algona, Iowa, $105; 2, Harvey John- 
son, Algona, $50; 3, M. C. Matern, Wes- 
ley, lowa, $64; 4, L. M. Anderson, Britt, 
lowa, $51; 5, Anton Nelson, Goldfield, Ia., 
$40; 6, R. N. Day, Gilmore ge _ lowa, 
$47.50; 7, Ben Studor, Wesley, $70; John 
Stumbo, Algona, $67. 50; 9, Paul Hilbert, 
Whittemore, Iowa, $41; 10, Geo. Thomp- 
son, Olaf, _— $40; 11, Lew Matern, 
Wesley, $71; 12, Elmer Olson, Graeftinger, 
Iowa, $59; 13, A. O. Knudtson, Eagle 
Grove, lowa, $5 1; 14, L. M. Anderson, $47; 
15, J. A. Knudtson, $59; 16, L. M. Ander- 
son, $63; 17, Ray Hunsley, Britt, $43; 18, 
g , Peter Johnson, Dickens, lowa, $55, 
$58, $56; 22, Ben Studor, $47; 23, Paui 
Hilbert, $61: 24, Anton Nelson, $27.50 * 26, 
oS, A; Knudtson, $28; 26, Mat Kelley, Al- 
gona, $58; 27, 28, C. M. Hopkins, p Prior 
$42.50, $40; 29, R. N. Day, Gilmroe City, 
Iowa, $76; 30, J. M. Vinson, Algona, $48; 
31, O. ‘A. Solin, Volin, S. D., $60; 32, Ray 
Hunsley, $47; 33, John Stumbo, $55; 34, 
W. F. Stratton,’ Nevada, Lowa, $88; 35, 
Nick Bromenschenal, New Hampton, Ia., 
$46; 36, 37, Paul Hilbert, $45, $54; 38, 
M. Patterson, Algona, $43. Thirty- -seven 
head sold for $2,005, an average of $54.20. 


Cc. A. BROOKS’ HAMPSHIRE SALE, 

Adverse conditions did not prevent Mr. 
Brook from selling his entire offering of 
fifty-two head of Hampshire sows, at 
Washington, Iowa, on February 16th, for 
an average of $40. The offering under 
normal conditions shduld have increased 
this figure to $60 or over. But Mr. Brook 
submitted the offering in the fairest man- 
ner, and gave young breeders an oppor- 
tunity to obtain foundation stock at bar- 
gain figures. F. F 








F. Silver, of Cantril, Ia., 
was a good bidder and buyer, topping the 
sale by paying $65 for the good yearling 
matron, Janet 2d. Local buyers absorbed 
a large part of the offering, which proves 
the appreciation which this herd receives 
at home. Colonel Brown sold the hogs, 
assisted in the ring by Colonels Stone and 
Sutherland. A list of sales above $35 is 
given below: No. aly W. H. Wells, Wash- 
ington, Iowa, $52. 50; 3,:°R. B. Dildine, 
Richwood, Ohio, $40; 4, eo Silver, Stock- 
port, Iowa, $46; 5, F. F. Silver, Cantril, 
Iowa, $65; 6, A. W. McLaughlin, Wash- 
ington, Iowa, Bes: 2. 8, ee. Silver, $38, 





$40; 10, W. H. Ww ills, Washington, $55; 
a1, ©. W. Moore, Rosehill, Iowa, $39; 12, 
W. H. Wells, Washington, $45; 14, Ss; As, 


9, 
Mathers, Haskins, lowa, $36: 30 na 
Silver, $50; 21, D Hayes, Washi ngto 
$39; 22, Julien Wymore, Rose hill sin 3° 
H. L. Whitaker Washington, 

F, J. Dilworth, Spencer, S. D., 
26, O. W. Moore, Rosehill, $37.5 
C. R. Coble, Keota, lowa, $35; 
H. Welis, Washington, $40, 
H. McLaughlin, Washington, 
F, McElliot, Ryan, lowa, $43; 32, w 
Wells, $40; 33, C. Robins, Ro i "340; 
36, Jas. Robins, Rosehill, $35; ; 

teed, Rosehill, $35; 41, Jas. Robie a; 
42, John Verink, Letts, Iowa 

S. Die, Mt. Pleasant, lowa, 356 
Stoutner, Keota, lowa, $39: 
Quinn, Washington, $35; 49, F. F. g 
Cantril, $36; 450, F. J..Reed, $39; 52, D, A’ 
McLaughlin, $35. = FR 















National Butter Makers’ Association— 
The annual meeting of the Nationa} 
Creamery Butter Makers’ Association wi} 
be held at Mason City, lowa, March $th, 
10th and 11th. A very complete program 
has been prepared on subjects of especia} 
interest to creamery butter makers, ang 
some attractive prizes have been offered, 
Full information may be obtained by ag. 
dressing Harry Stanberry, Mason City, 
Iowa. ‘ 





Coyotes Spread Hydrophobia—Spreaq. 
ing of rabies by infected coytes among 
cattle grazing in the national forests hag 
assumed a grave aspect, according to a 
report received by the forest service from 
the district forester in charge of the for. 
ests in Washington and Oregon. Numer. 
ous townships in eastern Oregon, it is ree 
ported, have ordered that all dogs be 
muzzled, lest those that have been bitten 
by rabid coyotes develop hydrophobia an@ 
attack humans or domestic animals. Ef- 
forts are being made by the state author. 
ities of Oregon to stop the spread of hy- 
drophobia by this means, and officers of 
the forest service are coéperating in at- 
tempts to kill off the coyotes. In one 
county alone, a loss of 300 head of cattle 
is charged to rabid coyotes. 





Community Demonstrations—In_ every 
county where there is a county agricul. 
tural agent, the agricultural extension 
department of Iowa State College will 
hold community demonstrations in or- 
chard and poultry management during 
the next few weeks. The specialists will 
be in each county three days, and will 
hold two meetings each day. They will 
go into the orchards and into the poultry 
yards on well located farms, and there 
present in a practical way the best meth- 
ods of management. The orchard demon- 
strations by R. S. Herrick will deal with 
spraying, pruning and cultivation. The 
poultry work by H. A. Bittenbender will 
deal with methods for eliminating the in- 
sect pests and the diseases that cause 
more loss in the poultry industry in lowa 
than any other causes. In all, nearly a 
hundred meetings will be held, and a good 
many thousands of farmers will be 
reached. 





Your Year’ 


s Reading 


For the convenience of our subscribers, we receive and forward subscriptions to any 


publication. 
pany a subscription to other publications. 


A subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer, either new or renewal, must accom- 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


With 

Reg. Wallaces’ 

Price Farmer 

Alone Both 

Des Moines Register and Leader....... $4.00 $4.30 
Burlington (Ia.) Hawkeye.............. 4.00 4.40 
Des Moines Daily News ..............+. 2.00 2.65 
Des Moines Evening Tribune........... 2.00 2.50 


With 
Reg. Wallaces’ 
Price — 


Alone Bot 
Chicago Daily Drovers Journal.......... 24.00 «4.10 
Chicago Daily Live Stock World........ 8.00 
Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram... 4.00 4.10 
Chicago Daily Tribune.............0.++: 4.00 4.40 


STOCK AND FARM PAPERS 


(W) means weekly. (M) means monthly. 
1.00 








American Swineherd (M)... 
Western Poultry Journal (M). 
Reliable Poultry Journal (M) . 
American Bee Journal (M).... 
Farm Journal (M), five years..........- 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 






Breeders’ Gazette A 1.95 
Hoard’s Dairyman (W). 1.75 
American Sheep Breeder 1.00 1.85 
Marshalltown Times- Mopubtiean (a: -W) 7 00 1.85 
The Fruit Grower (M)..........0.s-e005 1.00 - 1.60 
American Magazine (M).............+.. 1.50 2.20 
Pathfinder (current events) W......... 1.00 1.85 
Review of Reviews (M). - 3.00 3.10 
Everybody’s Magazine ( 1.50 2.20 
Commoner (W)............ - 1,00 1.60 
Woman’s Home Companion (M)......... 1.50 42-20 







Agnericen Boy UM). 6... oss cesccecscaee. 100 16 

Youth's Companion (W) ... 2.00 © 280 

World's Work (M).... 3.00 . 
02 

150 210 

150 210 





SPECIAL CLUB 


o. 1 Regular price 


0. 2 Regular price 


—— 1 year 


No. 3 had 


Regular price 


No. 4 Regular price 





WALLACES’ FARMER, 1 year .. 
Des Moines Daily News, 1 year . . 


SPECIAL CLUB | Daily Register and tccder’ i sear: 


SPECIAL CLUB ( WALLACE®S FARMER, 1 year .. $1.00) All Three 


oman’s Home Companion, 1 year 


SPECIAL CLUB | Everybodys, ee ee. ss ee 


The Delineator, l year .....-. 


o3. -00 $0 | Both Only 


coos ($200 








ae 4 Both Only 
oe a ee ee $5.00 $4.30 


mini your “188 $2.85 


$2.85 


1.50 
1.50 


cc ec cee ee © $4.00 








OTHER COMBINATIONS 


If more than one book or periodical is desired, add the combination rates and de 


duct $1.00 for the extra Wallaces’ Farmer. For example, the rate on Wallace 


and the Breeders’ Gazette is $1.95; 
Adding, $1.95 plus $1.75 equals $3.70. 


leaves $2.70 as the price of the three papers one year each. Write for prices 


s’ Farmer 


on Wallaces’ Farmer nad Hoard’s Dairyman $1 . 
Deducting $1.00 for extra Wallaces’ ~e 


doubt. Remit by bank draft, express order, or postal money order. 
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Feb. 26, 1915. 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(45) 389 





‘DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
1D. E. Reber, Morrill, Kan. 
Mar OA. Wickersham, Melbourne, 
Jowa. ss 
")-—-Moore Bros., Tipton, Towa. 
Mar. a = atv Bros., Eddyville, Iowa. 
= 16_G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Towa. 
Mar. i7 \'m. Herkelmann, Elwood, Ia. 
ar’. H. Ehlers, Tama, Iowa. . 
— h >; lt. E. Baldwin, Osceola, Iowa; 
ag tg at South Omaha, Neb. a 
Mar. - Anoka Farms, Waukesha, Wis. 
Apr. 7—D. FE. Reber, Morrill, Kan. 
April 20 and 21—Breeders Sale, Galesburg, 
An _ J. Ryden, Manager. 
Mav 26— Combination sale, at So. Omaha, 
“Neb.; C. F. Mitchell, Shenandoah, Iowa, 


anager. c 
pes i Cahill Bros., tockford, Iowa. 


Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 
: W. Cline, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 





oo, Frank Pemberton, Iowa Falls, Ia. 
«  20—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Mar. 16—Roberts & Williams, Atlantic, 
Mag: and 18—Breeders’ Sale, at South 
“Omaha; W. J. Miller, Newton, lowa, 

Manager. 
ser 3 Cc. M. Russell, Carroll, Iowa. 


Apr. ¢ Sale, at South 

Omaha; W. J. Miller, Manager. 

Apr. 21—P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 


7 and 8—Breeders’ 


Mar.4and5—J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Ia. 
Mar. 6—Geo. J. Anstey, Massena, Iowa; 
“sale in Creston, Iowa. ‘ 

Mar. 1J—©. S. Gibbons, Atlantic, Towa. 
Mar. 12—Ben Broughton, Lake View, Ta. 
Mar. 23—lowa Breeders’ Hereford Sale, 


South Omaha, Neb.; H. A. Rogers, Vil- 
lisca, lowa, Manager. 

POLLED DURHAMS. 
4—Leemon Stock Farm, Hoopeston, 


RED POLLS. 

Mar. 25—-B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Frank Ginsbach, Dell 


Mar. 
Ili. 


Mar. 4 Rapids, 
SB 2D. 
Mar. 5—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Mar. 1—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Mar. 2—C. H. Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
Mar. 3—Geo. Hollinrake, Keithsburg, Ill. 
Mar. 2—J. 11. Cope, Carlisle, Iowa. 
Mar. 1S—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls, 
Iowa. 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 


Mar. 2—\W. J. Finley, Higginsville, Mo. 

Mar. 8—G. C. Roan, La Plata, Mo. 

Mar. 9—T. Weldon Ragsdale, Shelbina, 
Mo. 

Mar. 1i—G. M. Scott, Rea, Mo. 

PERCHERONS. 

Mar. 4—Leemon Stock Farm, Hoopeston, 
iH 


Mar. 16—E. J. 
Geo. Bonewell, 
Marshalltown, 


Heisel, Fremont, Iowa, and 
Grinnell, lowa; sale at 
Iowa. 











Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach ns not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the eleetrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
ean be made after pagesaremadeup. New advertise- 
Wenis, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


SANDO BROS.’ DUROC SALE. 


Next Wednesday, March 3d, is the day 
pent. Sando Bros., of Colton, S. D., will 
wll a 








bred sow sale of Duroc Jerseys. 
These are the boys who had the enter- 
prise to go out and get two of the best 
boars in service to place at the head of 
their herd. Progressive Model is a son 
of Golden Model 31st, the champion. In 


short, Progressive Model is a full brother 
Am Golden Model 2d, that sold at 








the recent Waltemeyer Bros.’ sow sale, 
after the close of the breeding season, for 
vie», The use of Progressive Model in 
Sando Gros.’ herd furnished conclusive 
evidence as to the value of a good boar; 
80 that when they were in the market 
again for a boar, one to breed on the get 


of Progressive Model, it needed no argu- 
ment to get them interested in a good 
one ‘n fact, nothing else would go with 
them. In selecting Colonel the King, they 
got just what it takes to mate best with 


the Golden Models. He has great length, 
is smooth and even from end to end, 
Sands on good feet, and has heavy bone. 
: © twenty-four gilts and ten fall year- 
eo by Progressive Model are a very 
Of cn, Ot. in type, and they have plenty 
ef gro wth for their ages. As brood sows 
i Plainly show an outcome. They are 
au bred to Colonel the King. The tried 


S0ws are of course bred back to Progres- 
te Model, as what he will do is a sure 
will F -\ couple of May yearlings that 
te yore are also by Progressive Model 
ie Mieir dam was Waneta Blossom 4th, 
y Waneta Hub Jr. 2d. The latter is a 


~soll _— Was successfully used by B. A 
Bolle “ a 


— Toe umber of years ago, at San- 
Was tho, In fact, Waneta Blossom 4th 
was these boys’ foundation sow. She is 
ters seven years old, and raising big lit- 
date _ tually. Sando Bros. are up-to- 


men, You will not visit their 
herd without being pleased. 
comes the day preceding that 
me insbach’s, at Dell Rapids. 
Where in tiie ment appears jointly else- 

» “this issue, Be sure to look it up. 


SHORT-HORNS AND POLAND 
CHINAS, 


Davenno t £2 Mack 

r ie , Of Belmond, Iowa, 
Tent, the Sale of the red Scotch Gull aa” 
‘Vallaces’ Farmer, to E. A. 
right’ one: Iowa. They say Mr. 
herd bull toe sd, 20 exceptionally good 
§ recently 


& Mack 











the herd of Short-horns he 
v started. 
Stull have a 


Messrs. Davenport 
roan Scotch bull for 








sale, and four other red Scotch bulls. They 
will be glad to have those wanting to buy, 
come to see these bulls, or they will be 
pleased to describe and quote prices on 
them by mail. Note their new advertise- 
ment in this week's issue. They also of- 
fer thirty immuned Poland China gilts of 
the big type quality kind. They have is- 
sued a circular giving the measurement 
of the gilts, the date on which they were 
bred, and full information concerning the 
herd boars, and they will be glad to send 
this circular on request. As in the case 
of the bulls, they will be glad to have 
prospective buyers come and make their 
own selections, but they feel sure those 
who are unable to come, and who send 
them a mail order, will be more than 
pleased. 


SAMUELSON’S DUROC SALE. 


Not infrequently, the good things to be 
brought to light, or to be offered the pub- 
lic, are retained for the last. At any 
rate, this remark applies to the closing 
Duroc sale of the season, which will be 
held March 5th, by Mr. B. A. Samuelson, 
of Kiron, lowa. The offering is a large 
one—fifty head having been catalogued, 
and fifteen more are in reserve should the 
demand require them. Special emphasis 
is'placed on the reliability of the offering. 
It is a safe place to go and be sure of 
getting full value for your money. This 
one feature above all others is the aim of 
the seller. It is this feature of Mr. Sam- 
uelson’s business that has made his old- 
est customers his strongest supporters. 
Every one of the fifteen tried sows raised 
a large litter and a good litter the past 
season. This fact, the writer took par- 
ticular note of in the different visits to 
Pleasant Hill Farm the past summer. Mr. 
Samuelson would ask no better if going 
out to make purchases for himself. The 
individuals he is selling are well grown 
and conform well to the Duroc type. All 
good backs, and in the pink of breeding 
form. We anticipate a further increase 
in size in the litters they are carrying, 
from the character and scale of the boars 
these sows are mated with. Mainly they 
have been mated with two big King the 
Colonel boars that are well made hogs. 
Other meritorious boars have been used 
lightly. Mr. Samuelson’s stock always 
sells at conservative prices, but in the 
aggregate brings him a good sum, owing 
to the large number he raises. A year 
ago his boars and gilts brought him the 
neat sum of $5,000, and we do not think 
one reached the three-figure mark. It is 
their uniformity of type and general good 
quality that attracts. There is yet time 
for the catalog to reach you by writing 
for it at once. Note the final announce- 
ment in this issue. 


THE BROUGHTON ESTATE REORGAN- 
IZATION HEREFORD SALE, 


: 


The herd of Hereford cattle, and also: 


the farm owned by the late Ben Brough- 
ton, of Lake View, Iowa, is being reor- 
ganized, which necessitates a material 
reduction in the herd. To this end a sale 
has been caleld for March 12th, at which 
time sixty head will be offered, that com- 
prise practically the cream of Sunny 
Slope herd. The grand old bull, Beau- 
mont Jr., is being retained; also some of 
the young things sired by him, and the 
older matrons that are worth more than 
in all probability they would sell for at 
auction. Mr. J. C. Price, who formerly 
was manager of the Cook herd of Here- 
fords, will take charge of the Sunny Slope 
farm and herd. Owing to his thorough 
understanding of the work, and his wide 
acquaintance with the Hereford frater- 
nity, we bespeak for him success. As 
the situation presents itself, the sale af- 
fords an opportunity for breeders and be- 
ginners to procure such specimens of this 
time-honored breed as are not offered ex- 
cept on occasions like this or in case of a 
comeplete dispersion. Those familiar with 
Sunny Slope herd will at once grasp the 
situation, and we believe will appreciate 
the opportunity here _ presented. The 
young herd bull, Gay Donald 25th, will 
sell, a four-year-old of rare quality and 
great scale. He is a son of Beau of 
Shadeland 31st, and out of Grove Maid 2d, 
by Anxiety Monarch. A number of the 
young things in the offering are his get. 
He has been mated with the Beaumont 
Jr. females. A September yearling of 
pronounced merit is Major Beau. He is 
the bull Mr. Broughton had selected for 
his senior yearling, had he have been 
permitted to bring out a show herd the 
coming season. Early Donald, by Gay 
Donald 25th, is a twelve months bull with 
quality an character sticking out all 
over. His dam, Empress, is by Beaumont 
Jr. He furnishes a good example of what 
may be expected from Beaumont Jr. fe- 
males purchased in this sale, bred to Gay 
Donald 25th. The bulls are a strong lot 
throughout, and there are twenty of them. 
And when it comes to females, it is just 
simply one good one after another. A 
dozen of them sell with calves at foot. 
We will have something to say about 
these in our next issue. Meantime, ask 
for the catalog. 
GINSBACH’S DUROC SALE. 

Mr. Frank Ginsbach, the congenial Du- 
roc Jersey and Hereford breeder, at Dell 
Rapids, S. D., will welcome you at his 
annual March sale of Duroc bred sows, 
on March 4th. No matter wnat the sell- 
ing price of these sows may be, the fact 
remains that an improvement has been 
made over the offering sold a year ago 
by Mr. Ginsbach, and, for that matter, 
over any that he has yet made. And why 
shouldn’t it- When a breeder goes out 
and clips off such sows from the herds of 
leading breeders as Mr. Ginsbach has been 
doing in the past two and three years, it 
is just what one would expect. Model 
Queen, by Misouri Model Top, is one of 
them. She is out of a daughter of Amer- 
ican Royal; therefore, the same thing in 
blood as the gilt that topped Shanks’ rec- 
ord sale, selling for $4100. She sells bred 
to I Am Golden Model 5th, litter_ mate 
to the junior champion, I_Am Golden 
Model 4th, that sold for $51) last fall. 
And practically everyone knows of Mr. 
Ginsbach’s purchase of the grand cham- 
pion sow, Crimson Beauty, for which he 
paid $610 a year ago.. Two great gilts out 
of Crimson Beauty, and by Missouri Mod- 








el Top, are in this sale. Another sow of 
unusual merit that Mr. Ginsbach pur- 
chased at the Shade dispersion sale, was 
Moonlight, litter mate to Sunlight, that 
was grand champion sow at the Kansas 
City Royal in 1912. Moonlight 2d, daugh- 
ter of Moonlight, and sired by King Su- 
perba, is in the sale. She is a yearling, 
of fine proportions. Besides these good 
sows, Mr. Ginsbach hda@S been gradually 
raising the standard of those whose an- 
cestors have been bred on the farm for 
generations. These, together with the 
gilts from them raised last year, form 
real attractions. In fact, the herd is of 
that character and strength now that 
twenty-five of the forty head listed are 
tried sows and fall yearlings. By all 
means, get one of Mr. Ginsbach’s cata- 
logs. His sale follows that of Sando Bros., 
at _—— Read their joint advertise- 
ment. 


WICKERSHAM’S ANNUAL SHORT- 
HORN SALE, MARCH 10. 


For his annual Short-horn sale, March 
10th, W. A. Wickersham, of Melbourne, 
Iowa, has listed fifty-four head, a better 
bred offering than his last year’s sale 
offering, which proved so popular sale 
day. He also has a far better bull offer- 
ing this year than he had last year. The 
great young bull, Fair Sultan, illustrated 
from photograph in this week’s announce- 
ment, is really of outstanding character, 
while his breeding 


is the very choicest 
Scotch. 


His sire is Sultan Cruickshank, 
by Whitehall Sultan, and his dam is 
Fair dy 2d, by General Booth, a Wal- 
pole Bros. Scotch show bull that gave a 
good account of himself in their herd. The 
grand-dam of Fair Sultan is by Gloster’s 
Valentine, by the grand champion, St. 
Valentine. Next comes the imported cow, 
Fair Maid, by Scotland’s Fame, and next 
the great Star of Morning. Amos Cruick- 
shank and Wm. Duthie bred twelve of the 
dams named in the pedigree. Note the 
extra depth and thickness of this young 
bull; also his good head and good lines. 
Missie Dale and Waycross Dale are a 
— of good Missie bulls in this sale, full 
rothers, sired by Earl of Avondale, by 
Avondale, and out of Missie 112th, an 
extra good daughter of Lord Banff Jr., by 
Imp. Lord Banff. One is a roan, July 
yearling, a good, wide boned, straight 
lined bull, with a good head. The other 
is a red, a_year younger, and is deep 
and thick. White King is an attractive 
January yearling white bull of good type, 
and out of an extra good milking cow, 
Clara 62d, a Marr Clara by Royal Lan- 
caster. The grand-dam is by Royal Rob- 
in, and next comes the imported cow, 
Clara 59th, by Wanderer. Another worthy 
of special mention is the June bull calf 
Waycros Gloster, a Cruickshank Duchess 
of Gloster, sired by the champion King 
Cumberland 2d. He is white and very 
deep and thick. His dam is Gloster Lady, 
the top cow in the H. H. Powell sale. 
Other Scotch bulls in the sale include a 
Duchess of Gloster, an Orange Blossom, 
a Dalmeny Princess, a Devergoil, and a 
Victoria, affording a good selection in 
choicely bred Scotch bulls. The female 
offering is attractive also, and doubly so 
because so many of the cows are bred to 
the show bull Proud Robin, the sire of 
state fair winners. All but eight of the 
forty-three cows and heifers are Scotch, 
and ten have young calves at foot. The 
first one catalogued is a beautiful stragiht 
lined Marr Bessie heifer, Bessie 56th, a 
half-sister to Proud Robin, both having 
the same dam, Bessie 54th, by Lavender 
Star. The grand-dam is Imp. Bessie 53d, 
by Lovet Star. Ten of the Scotch females 
belong to the Bruce Rosewood family, 
most of them being grand-daughters of 
Imp. Rosebush, by Topsman. Others be- 
long to the Secret, Scottish Milkmaid, 
Princess Royal, Gardenia, Dalmeny Prin- 
cess, Missie, Miss Ramsden, Orange Blos- 
som, Victoria, and other good sorts. Some 
other particulars as to the female offer- 
ing will be given next wek. See an- 
nouncement, and write for the sale cat- 
alog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


KRIZER BROS.’ GOOD SHORT-HORN 
/ OFFERING, MARCH 11, 


A superior class of Short-horn cows and 
heifers, having lots of size and quality, 


will be sold by Krizer Bros., of Eddy- 
ville, Iowa, March 1lith, as advertised 
elsewhere in this issue. This reliable 


firm is a success in breeding and growing 
high-class Short-horns. They are seed 
corn specialists also, and win their share 
of firsts at the state corn show, while one 
of the boys is an expert corn judge, whose 
services are in demand over the state. 
Two years ago they won the grand cham- 
pion prize. Their Short-horns, like their 
corn, rank with the very best. The fine 
string of heifers in the offering for this 
sale are exceptionally well developed, be- 
ing very growthy, and of good type and 
quality. Some exceptionally good, large 
Scotch cows are included also. Forty- 
four head have been catalogued, mostly 
Scotch, and quite a number carrying the 
blood of the celebrated champion White- 
hall Sultan, through his champion son, 
Whitehall Marshall. There are some ten 
or twelve daughters, and ten grand- 
daughters of Deputy Marshall in the sale, 
the sire of Deputy Marshall being Glos- 
ter’s Marshall, an extra good son of the 
champion Whitehall Marshal. Then 
there are some good heifers by Master 
Marshall, a Miss Ramsden son of Deputy 
Marshall. The growthiest and best heif- 
er in the auction is a daughter of Master 
Marshall. She is Miss Dainty, a roan 
June yearling, extra deep, thick and 
smooth, and belonging to the Scotch 
Dainty Dame family. There are eleven 
of this good family in the offering, and 
a strong characteristic of the family is 
size and ruggedness. The two large red 
table backed cows, Dainty and Dainty 2d, 
are exceptionally good representatives of 
this family. Both are of the same deep, 
thick, large type, with little choice be- 
tween them. Both are choicely bred 
Scotch, and are right in their prime. They 
are bred to the _ herd bull, Mildred’s 
Stamp, a Whitehall Sultan bred bull of 
splendid type, and with quality to spare. 
Three daughters of ‘Dainty and one 
daughter of Dainty 2d are included, all 
sired by Deputy Marshall, or by Master 
Marshall. A splendid family of Cruick- 





shank Miss Ramsdeéns is also included 
among them some of the best in the sale. 
Several choice Scotch females in the of- 
fering are descendants of Imp. Margaret 
3d, bred by Simon Campbell. Then there 
are some very choice Cruickshank Laven- 
ders included, all with a Royal Marshall, 
by Field Marshall, cross. Lavender 2d, 
a red, calved April, 1909, is a very smooth, 
short legged, quality cow, of this family. 
Her sire is Baron Acorn, and her dam is 
Marshall Lavender, by Royal Marshall. A 
family of Nerissas in this sale are worthy 
of special mention as_ being a_ breedy, 
quality lot of cows and heifers. This fam- 
ily was bred for many years by the late 
Chandler Jordan, and have more Cruick- 
shank sires in the seven or eight top 
crosses than most Scotch cattle. Several 
extra good ones of the Lavina family, 
also from the Maine Valley herd, are in- 
cluded, and others include representatives 
of the Estervile, Barmpton Leaf, and oth- 
er good families. About a dozen of the 
cows and heifers have young calves at 
foot, and others are bred to Mildred’s 
Stamp, which is a splendid son of Sultan 
Cruickshank, by Whitehall Sultan, while 
the dam of Mildred’s Stamp is Oakland 
Mildred, a sister of the Herkelman show 
cow, and sired by Glentrook Sultan, while 
the grand-dam is Pine Grove Mildred 5th, 
by Marquis of Zenda. This is breeding 
that indicates good results. See the an- 
nouncement, and write at once for the 
sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. The sale follows the Wickersham 
sale, and arrangements are being made 
to take care of those who attend both 
sales, at Des Moines over night. Krizer 
Bros. will also hold cattle free of charge 
that are bought for districts where quar- 
antine will not permit of immediate ship- 
ment. 


ANSTEY’S ANNUAL HEREFORD SALE 


At Creston, Iowa, Saturday, March 6th, 
of next week, Geo. J. Anstey, of Massena, 
Iowa, will hold his sixteenth annual Here- 
ford cattle sale, as announced elsewhere 
in this issue. The offering includes thir- 
ty-five big, beefy young bulls of good type 
and quality, and thirty choice heifers, 
bred to the splendid herd bulls, or with 
calves at foot. Mr. Anstey established 
his herd about thirty years ago, with 
some of the best breeding stock obtain- 
able at that time, and he has been con- 
stantly building up and improving his 
herd ever since, until it now numbers 
some 350 head of very choicely bred Here- 
fords. It is the largest herd of pure bred 
Herefords in Iowa, and the integrity and 
success of the proprietor are well known. 
The cattle are choicely bred, being strong 
in Anxiety 4th blood. Quite a number are 
sired by Beau Gaston, one of the best 
breeding bulls Mr. Anstey has been using. 
He only had a couple of bulls by this sire 
in his last sale, and they sold for $360 
each. There are nine Beau Gaston bulls 
in this sale, and the bull offering is con- 
sidered a lot better than the last offering 
Mr. Anstey sold. The others are sired by 
Beau Dover, Bruce Beau Donald, both 
strong in Anxiety 4th blood, and some 
by Sidney 1st and Columbus K., the lat- 
ter a strongly bred Columbus bull, the 
breeding of the celebrated champion Dale, 
while Sidney 1st is the good son of Keep 
Ahead, used with splendid success in 
Fairview herd. The females are by the 
same sires, and some by the good sires 


that Jos. Saunders has been using, who 
consigns fourteen head to the sale. The 
heifers are bred to the good herd bulls 


in service, including Repeater 2%th, half- 
brother to the 1914 grand champion, the 
sire being the grand champion Repeater. 
Mr. Anstey is holding the sale at Creston, 
an important division point on the main 
line of the C., B. & Q., with branch lines 
north and south. Write for the sale cat- 


alog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
keep the sale in mind as a good place 
to buy. 


MOORE BROS.’ SHORT-HORN SALE, 
MARCH 10. 


As announced elsewhere in this issue, 
Messrs. Moore Bros., of Tipton, Iowa 
will hold a_ public sale of registered 


Scotch and Scotch topped Short-horns on 
March 10th. Those who attend their sale 
will note an air of prosperity about the 
well improved farms of Moore Bros., and 
will find a useful offering of cows and 
heifers and young bulls. They are located 
near the station of Weld, four miles north 
of Tipton, and parties getting off at Weld 
on sale day will be within a half mile of 
the farm where the sale will be held. The 
offering numbers over forty head, seven 
of which are bulls. They also include 
their Percheron stallion, Selim, a good 
breeding stallion, now eight years old. 
The Short-horns include representatives 
of several good Scotch families, as men- 
tioned in the announcement, and there 
are fifteen head of the Roan Duchess fam- 
ily, and thirteen of the Dairymaid family, 
all a good class of Short-horns, in useful! 
condition. A number of the cows sell 
with calves at foot, and others are bred 
to the Scotch herd bull, Reid’s Red, a 
Marr Claret, sired by Challenge Victor, 
and having for dam Lancaster Clarinda, 
a half-sister to Faith, the cow that 
sire being Golden Prince 4th. The grand- 
topped FE. S. Kelly’s Chicago sale, the 
dam of Reid’s Red is Imp. Clarinda 34d, 
bred by Reid of Scotland, and sired by 
Royal Lancaster, by Morning Pride, by 
Pride of Morning. Write for the sale 
catalog, which gives other particulars of 
interest. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS OFFERED. 


Mr. Christopher Herbert, of Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa, is offering three Percheron 
stallions in this issue, registered in the 
Percheron Society of America. A _ black 
four-year-old and a black and a grey 
two-year-old. Mr. Herbert has raised 
this stock from the mares which he has 
carried on his farm work with. Mr. Her- 
bert works his stallions on the farm also. 
The four-year-old being offered is well 
broken to the harness. We would be at 
a loss to know where to direct people 
wanting a good stallion, that in all prob- 
abiltvy would be any more satisfactory to 
the buyer than to Mr. Herbert. These 
stallions have good scale, are clean in 
limb, and nicely conditioned. For further 
particulars, write or call on Mr. Herbert. 
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CHESTER WHITES. 


Improved Chester Whites 


Forty choice bred gilts to offer—immuned. They 
are sired by our first prize 1913 Sioux City winner, 
Gold Medal 27023, avery large hog. Our sows 
are mostly by Silwer Mime, first at Sioux City, 
1912. Gilts are bred to Prince Dexter 29953, 
grandson of the 1260 lb. Sweepstakes, and Fair 
Boy 29899. son of Best Regards by Combination 
3d. The gilts show plenty of length and good thrift. 

We welcome correspondence and inspection. 

Mm. & H. ROUNDS, Le Mars, iowa 


0. 1.C. and Chester White 
Hogs For Sale 


All ages; bred gilts, service males, fall pigs either 
sex. Special prices on trios not akin. We have 400 
to pick from and they are all bred from prize win- 
ning stock on both sides. More prize winning blood 
than any other herd in the country. WeshipC. O. 
D., subject to your inspection. Write for show 
record and history of herd. 


HARRY T. CRANDELL, Cass City, Mich. 
Bobst Chester Whites 


Boars all sold. Will sell 60 bred sows and 
gilts, including our show herd, in our January 26 
sale. Not a poor one in the offering. Also 20 young 
Short-horns go in. 
GEO. BORST, 


BRED CHESTER WHITE GILTS FOR SALE 


Good ones at bargain prices. Bred to good boars and 
ready to ship. Aljso fine bunch husky fall boars and 
gilts by Wonder Model and out of Royal Chief dams. 
Some herd headers. Order now and save express. 
Write or come. F. H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, lowa. 











Hampton, Iowa 





O I C AND CHESTER WHITE boars 
. e and gilts, ail ages. Prolitic, large 
type, choleraimmune. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill. 








8) I C BOARS, bred gilts and tried 
. «sows. Quality and large litters. Spe- 
cial prices. C. E. BEATY, Astoria, II. 





SAMPSHIRES. 


————— — — EEO 


Hampshire Sows and Gilts 


A few extra good individuals with very best of 
biood lines and bred to some of the 
BEST BOARS IN IOWA 
Prices very reasonable and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Dr. M. M. EVANS, Marshalltown, la. 


TEN WEANLING 


Hampshire Boars For Sale 


Will make special prices on these toclose. Also 
1 registered 23-year-old Guernsey bull and 1 regis- 
tered yearling Guernsey bull. Both good individuals. 


MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lowa 











HEREFORDS. 


Rookwood Herefords 


Have for sale a few good young cows and heifers, 
some with calves at foot and bred again; also a num- 
ber of extra good bulls. Dismore 2d 364834 in service. 
Call or write. 

A. J. MINISH, 


CARLOAD OF HEREFORD BULLS 


Great big. husky fellows, 20 mos. old. Mr. Breeder, 
Mr. Farmer, Mr. Ranchman, come quick. This is 
the kind of bulls that is scarce. 


H. D. CLORE & SONS, 


WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


eee ARTERS FOR 
THE PARSIFALS 


Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 





Hudson, Iowa 





Lucas, lowa 








AUCTION EERS. 





Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS APRIL 5 1915 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor fo 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 
world, Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


14 _N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


L. A. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 
Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns a specialty. Lifet!me 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for dates. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1914 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
MERRILL, IOWA 


J. L. MciILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 
AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs 
Olid customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a yee 
ahead. Reasonable terms—Satisfaction. 


C. C. REIL, GRINNELL, IA. 


AUCTIONEER 


7 years successful experience selling pure brcd 
stock. Write for dates, or phone at my expense. 























Please mention this paper when writing. 











Short-Horn Cattle Sale 
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TO BE HELD AT THE FARM 


ONE-HALF MILE EAST OF WALD 


4 MILES NORTH OF 


Tipton, lowa, Wednesday, March 10 


41 Head—7 Bulls, 34 Females 
ALSO THE PERCHERON STALLION, SELIM 


We are offering at this time 8 pti useful lot of registered 
Short-horn cows and heifers and young bulls, of Scotch and 
Scotch topped breeding. The Scoteh include representatives 
of the Gwendoline, Alexandrina and Raspberry families, and 
there are 15 Roan Duchess and 18 Dairymaids, all good. 

A number of the cows sell with calves at foot and others are 
bred to the Scotch herd bull, Reid’s Red 835540, a son of Chal- 
lenge Victor; dam, Lancaster Clarinda by Golden Prince 4th; 
granddam, Imp. Clarinda 3d by Royal Lancaster. 

The Percheron stallion, Selim, is Brilliant bred, and is a 
good breeder, now 8 years old. 

Parties coming on the train will get off at Wald, on Tipton 
branch of Northwestern, 30 miles east of Cedar Rapids. 

In case quarantine is not yet raised in any district, we will 
hold cattle for buyers until they can be shipped. 

Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


MOORE BROS., Tipton, lowa 


GEO. BURGE and O. S. JOHNSON, Auctioneers 























DUROC JERSEYS. 


BRED DUROC GILTS THAT ARE BIG 


They are sired by the great breeding boar. Jumbo Wonder, and bred to I Am Golden Model 34th and Long 
Wonder Again for early farrow. September pigs of both sexes that are extra good and big, sired by Jumbo 


Wonder. These pigs are good and will be priced to sell. 
m.C. CRAMER & SON, MONROE, IOWA 


IMMUNED BRED DUROC GILTS 


With size, bone, length and quality. Bred for March and April farrow. Very well bred and mated to two 
big, heavy boned boars—Prince and Gano 2d, a soa of Col. Gano. Priced tosell. 


JOHN ROSKAMP, 
Gream of Durocs 


DEFENDER-HIGH MODEL BREEDING 


Forty-two sows and gilts in our February sale. Weights between 300 and 400 Ibs. Toppers every- 
Sows and High Mode! gilts mated to our grand year- way. Model Chief, Jr., and Select Advance breed- 
ling, Sunkist Defender, an outstanding son of ing. Your choice for #50. Also Bourbon Red 
undefeated champion Defender out of Top Col. sow. Turkeys. Males 85.00 each, females $3.00 each. 

Our High Model spring boar is the best in Iowa, Cc. J. JANSSEN & SON, Meservey, Iowa 
Get our catalog. a 


GEO. A. ROMEY, 








Kanawha, lowa 


DUROC JERSEY GILTS 


The Best of our 1914 crop 








BERKSHIRES. 


Farmstead Farm Berkshires $72 ,Cho\c"* 


We have three times won the grand silver trophy 
at the great Iowa State Fair. We now have for sale 
15 choice gilts bred for March and April farrow to the 
prize winning Farmstead Robhood. Prices reasonable. 
FORREST 8S. McPHERSON, Stuart, la. 


Melvin, lowa 








20 Choice Immune 


Duroc Gilts 


For Sale 


Bred to High Model Top 16037 and a King the Col. 
pig. Priced tosell. Write for description. 


I. F. CLARK, Terril, lowa 
DUROC JERSEY 


BREDGILTS 


To offer. Sired by the West bred boar, Crimson 
Model, and bred to the big yearling, Big Col. 
onel, by the noted King of Cols. For prices and 
description, address 


HENRY WEGTER, Sheldon, lowa 
TOOMER’S DUROCS 


I have for sale some choice gilts, also a few aged 
s0ws, mostly sired by Toomer’s Hero 134089; all bred 
for March farrow. Will save you sale expenses ona 
good sow. Write me your wants. 
F.W.TOOMER Early. Sac Co., Iowa 


DUROC JERSEY GILTS FOR SALE 


Bred for March and April farrow. Leading blood 
lines. Prices reasonable. For prices and particu- 
lars, address 


A. J. DeYOUNG, 
C.H. PEWSEY’S DUROCS, Sioux Rapids, la. 


Bred gilts for sale weighing 250 to 300 Ibs. Broad 
arched backs and smooth bodies, They carry the 
blood of Prince of Cols., Defender, Model Chief and 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


Six Herd Headers 
Double Standard 


Strong in Scotch and Polled blood. Sons and grand. 
sons of Champion of lowa X4739-276430, 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 
HALCYON POLLED DURHAMS 


now for sale—10 bulls and a few cows 
and heifers. Included is an extra good herd bull 
sired- by the grand champion, Roan Hero. Also, 
Indian HKunner ducks and Barred Rock 
chickens for sale. Chiles is 43 miles southwest 
of Kansas City. Call or write. 
Cc. J. WOODS, 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Polled 
Durhams and Short-horns. Herd headed by 
the pure Scotch bull, K10401 Beau Victor, 
389825. Young bulls for sale; also few females. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 














Chiles, Hansas 











Sheldon, lowa 





Laurens, lowa 








——_ 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Scotch Bulls for Sale 


Our noted three-year-old ares Cruickshank 
Clipper herd bull 


Cumberland Again 


- Also choice yearlings ready for service, 
Prices moderate. 


H. S. & W. B. DUNCAN, 





Cieartield, lowg 


TRO. 
“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short-horns 


5 splendid bulls for sale, 
» Ae oe 700 Ibs, 
16 choice Poland-China 
A few Bar’d P. Rock one 
J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, evr. 


(5 Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
of serviceable ages. Eight are of choices 
Scotch breeding of the Uri, Victoria, Ne erissa, 
Orange Blossom, Honey Flower and 
Mysie Tribes. Good roans and reds. Some of 
these are extra choice. Can suit the wants of all, 
Prices conservative. Address 


HELD BROS., 
BULLS 


SHORTHORN | 


A car load or singly to suit customers. Good ones 
for farmers, rancumen. and breeders, at prices you 
can afford to pay. Write, or come and see them. 


R. E. BALDWIN . - Osceola, lowa, 











Hinton, lowa 











Krizer Bros., Eddyville, lowa 


Breeders of High Class 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


SALE MARCH 11th 


Watch for full particulars later and send for catalog. 





ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 

Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. — _—Te Ruth 34d, 831 lbs. butter and 15599 
lbs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 lbs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk: Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. High class bulls from 1 month to 2 years 
old. Residenceintown. H. L. COBB & SON, 
Independence, flowa. 





20 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls fron 
8 to 20 months old, 8 reds and 12 roans; several 
herd bull prospects among them. These bulls are ip 
good flesh, and are well grown, and are sired by my 
former herd bull, Burwood Duke, a son of Whitehall 
King, and the younger ones are sired by Anoka Mar- 
shall by Whitehall Marshall. F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, ls. 


GOOD SCOTCH BULL 


Ringleader, calved Aug. 29, 1912; a red necked 
roan, with level lines, low set and blocky; sired by 
Challenger 337833, dam Fairy Maid 4th by First inthe 
Ring 162100. Also 8 other young bulls, reds and roans. 
mostly Scotch. Prices right. Write J. M. BAY, Ales. ll. 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


Offers for sale five bulls of serviceable ages, ands 
few cows and heifers. Write for particulars or visit 


JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, la. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roaa, 
in good breeding condition and ready for service; 
sired by Sultan Regular 350515. 

Cc. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax. lows 


A Roan Scotch Herd Header 


FOR SALE 
calved July 27th, 1913, also 4 red Scotch bulls around 
one year old. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lows 

















NWO Scotch Herd Headers For Sale 
One a red, calved Nov. 11, 1912, got by Atbene’s 
Ensign out of Daisy Alice by Imp. Alice’s Ensign; 
the other a roan, calved July 27, 1913, by Mysie Ensiga 
out of Kinellar Rose by Imp. Kinellar Stamp. These 
bulls are both good and will be sold worth the money. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa. 


15 Short-horn Bulls 15 


Scotch and Scotch topped: sired by King 
Nonpareil 347290; from 10 to 20 months old; reds aa 
roans in color; right in form and price. Also # 
many heifers. Write or visit us. 

WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Mercer C0. I 
el 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Seven young bulls to offer suitable for i immedi 
use. All good. straight, thrifty bulls. We are pric 4 
them where it will attract any farmer wanting 
bull. Address 
IRA CHASE & SON, 


15—Short-horn Bulls—15 








Buck Grove, I 





Reds and roans. 8 to 24 mos. old: the blocky. fd 
fleshed kind; sired by Improver 297143 and Su ireb 
Banner 358753. Also a few females by these twos 





SHORTHORNS FOR SALE "sss 


5 bulls 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers ¢ omtOe is, 
yr. old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Baré 1s. 
Jesse BINFORD & SONS, LiscomD, 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


opped balls 
Six extra good Scotch and Scotch t Treeding 


good enough to head any herd. Write for 
and prices. Address ’ lows 
Andrew Stewart, Rockwell City: 








Lincoln Chief. Mostly bred for April farrow. For 
prices and particulars address as above. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


Please mention this paper when writiof 
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ANTAGES OF USING THE 
gONE ACO 


This is one of the subjects treated, by 
nadilla silo catalog, and they give 
the ender this heading, the advan- 


in briel, sg 2 h 
s , silo. In another paragrap 
= on or the development of the silo; 
-_ the value of the silo; in 







another of 
oe best material and construc- 
the silo. The catalog devotes 
on sees to the above subjects, and the 
two ee is descriptive of Unadilla silos, 


balan to detail with regard to the spe- 
eo) features of their construction, | call- 
re particular attention to the frame 
J <s and method of anchoring, the rigid- 
ity of ‘he door frames, the method by 
which the hoops are taken up from the 
silo ladder, ete. The eatalog contains a 
number of illustrations of silos in use, 
and these illustrations will enable our 
readers to get the best idea of locating 
the silo. A postal card or letter request 
to the Central Unadilla Silo Co., of 628 
g, W. Ninth St., will bring this catalog 
promptly, and the manufacturers hope to 


have a good many requests therefor. 
GEO. E. ZINK’S DUROC SOW SALE. 


. Zink had to postpone his sale of 
. bred sows from February 16th_to 
March ith. This sale will_be held ‘at Mr. 
gink's stock farm, near Buda, Ill, in a 
good heated sale pavilion, that he has 
provided especially for the comfort of his 
fellow breeders and friends. The offer- 
ing consists of forty-eight head, all im- 


muned, and will be found in good, 
healthy condition. An inspection of his 
catalog will disclose a valuable list of 
pedigrees, representing the very best 
strains of the breed, and in additon buy- 
ers will find the offering large and 
growthy, and safe to Zink’s Colonel and 


Cherry Chief Jr., two very promising sires 
of the breed. Owing to quarantine restric- 
tions, llinois buyers have a great advan- 
tage to obtain some bargains. If you need 
a few good Duroe sows, try and be pres- 
ent sale day, March 4th. 


DUROC SOWS OFFERED. 


Mr. Christopher Herbert, of Rock Rap- 
ids, lowa, is offering for sale, on another 
page of this issue, a number of Duroc 


sows and gilts, safely bred for March and 
April farrowing, to the service of the 
noted boar, I Am Golden Model 4th, the 
undefeated junior champion at three 
state fairs last fall, and a boar that Mr. 
Herbert paid $510 for at the Waltemeyer 
Bros.’ sale, He is a son of I Am Golden 
Model 24, that sold in the Waltemeyer 
Bros.’ recent sow sale for $725. We wish 
to emphasize the importance of buying 
sows bred to such a phenomenal boar as 
ITAm Golden Model 4th. Mr. Herbert is 
one of our most reliable breeders. His 
stock can be relied upon to measure up to 
the description given by him. Look up 
his advertsiement, and write him for 
prices and particulars if in need of im- 
mune Sows. 


JACKS AND JENNETS AT PUBLIC 
SAL 


On March %th, T. Weldon Ragsdale, of 
Shelbina, Mo., will offer thirty head of 
jackes and jennets. There will be twenty 
head of jacks, most all registered, and 
guaranteed as represented, and the offer- 
ing has been selected from the studs of 
good breeders in Missouri and Kentucky. 
Mr. Ragsdale advises that some of the 
best breeding jennets that can be found 
at his farm, such as Belle of the Grand 
Champions, the highest priced yearling 
ever sold at auction, which brought $800, 
will be included, and he invites those in- 
terested in buying either jacks or jen- 
nets, to visit Shelbina on the 9th of 
March. The sale will be held right in 


town, and catalog giving full particulars 
concerning the offering can be had on re- 
quest. 

POLAND CHINA BRED GILTS. 


_Mr. Jas. R. French, of Marcus, Iowa, 
is offering elsewhere in this issue twenty 
head of big type Poland China spring gilts 
bred for March and April farrowing. They 


are practically the same breeding and the 
Same quality as those Mr. French raised 
a year ago, and offered to Wallaces’ 


Farmer readers, and which gave 
800d satisfaction to the buyers. Combi- 
nation and Big Prospect blood lines make 
up a good part of the pedigrees. These 
gilts will be priced conservatively to in- 
duce quick sales. Write Mr. French for 
full particulars, See advertisement. 


KING VENTILATING SYSTEMS FOR 
BARNS. 


bene ventilation of the cattle or horse 
ge means a whole lot to the condition 
of the stock kept therein. A barn with- 
ab ventilation is merely a_ prison for 
— Stock, and it is impossible to expect 
— to do as well as they would where 
€ air is kept fresh and pure. A com- 
pany that has made a study of ventilat- 
— barns, and King Aerators and sanitary 
entilators are the result, is the King 
Rontllating Co., of 1166 Cedar St., Owa- 
egy Minn., who call particular’ atten- 
- Ae two booklets they are sending out 
a hose interested. One is Professor 
ead’, eeeok on_ ventilation for dwellings 
are _oels, and the King Ventilating Co. 
Telati nding it out because it has a close 
and “gl to the work of King Aerators, 
“ the ot will send them 10 cents to cov- 
will tc cost of postage and packing, it 
other bp forwarded by return mail. The 
age ook, on their King Aerators, will 
draw oon request. It tells how they 
mane the foul air out, and keep a con- 
latin Pentiful supply of fresh air circu- 
instal ogehout the building. They can 
and ane on old as well as new barns, 
@ barn eh ur, readers who are planning 
sat sho id be sure to write the King 

0. for suggestions with ref- 
ae ventilation thereof. They 
™may oun; to answer any questions you 
What it will, ask, and to tell you exactly 
Syste, St to install their ventilat- 
tally, the w<:2t, $8 figured out scientifi- 
€ expose t©™ depending on the barns, 
therein “ures, number of stock to be kept 
and my orm, etc. Many barns, both old 
m onus throughout the corn belt, have 
Bystern sped with the King ventilating 
oa the manufacturers will be 
Sive you the names of users of 














































their systems, so that you can write them 
and find out how satisfactory they have 
been. The booklets they have issued are 
bound to prove interesting to our read- 
ers, and we suggest that they mention 
the paper when asking for them. 


A SILENT KNIGHT MOTOR CAR. 


The name Silent Knight has been given 
to the engine put on the market by Chas. 
Y. Knight, on account of the quietness 
with which it runs. It is called the sleeve 
type motor, as, instead of the ordinary 
poppet valve, it has the sleeve type of 
intake and exhaust, and the operation is 
very quiet and powerful. For the first 
time, the Silent Knight type of motor is 
advertised by the Moline Automobile Co., 
East Moline, Ill, in their Moline Knight 
forty horse power car, which sells at 
$1,475, a price that has heretofore been 
unheard of in Silent Knight motors. This 
motor was recently tested under the aus- 
pices of the Automobile Club of Americ 
and it ran 337 hours under a full loa 
without stop or adjustment. The Moline 
Automobile Co. have issued a very inter- 
esting booklet with regard to this record, 
under the title “Smashes World’s Rec- 
ord,” and they will be glad to send this 
booklet, and likewise the attractive cata- 
log of the Moline Knight car, which goes 
into detail with regard to the Moline 
Knight engine, and the other features 
which make the car a very attractive 
proposition, such as floating spiral bevel 
gear, rear axle, etc. The literature with 
regard to this car will be of unusual in- 
terest on account of the Moline Knight 
engine, and the manufacturers will be 
glad to tell you all about the car. An 
illustration thereof appears in their ad- 
vertisement on page 352, and they will 
appreciate the favor if you will kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when asking 
for their catalog. 


ROLLER BEARINGS FOR MOTOR CARS 


An interesting advertisement telling of 
the part Timken roller bearings play in 
the satisfactory service of the motor car, 
will be found on page 355. The adver- 
tisement illustrates several of the differ- 
ent styles of bearings that have been 
manufactured by the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., of Canton, Ohio, and Detroit, 
Mich. Timken bearings are used on most 
motor cars, and they are most important 
parts of the car, as they safeguard the 
vital moving parts that give life to the 
car. A reading of the Timken advertise- 
ment will give our readers a new idea of 
the important service which the roller 
bearings render to the satisfactory oper- 
ation of the car, and the Timken Co. will 
be glad to send you the very interesting 
Booklet F-71, “‘On Bearings,’’ which they 
have issued; likewise their pamphlet “The 
Companies Timken Keeps,’ which gives 
the names of all motor cars having Tim- 
ken bearings, and where they are located 
in the car. Every automobile owner, and 
every prospective owner, will be interest- 
ed in this advertisement and the litera- 
ture above referred to. It will enable 
them to get more satisfactory and efficient 
service from their cars. The mention of 
Wallaces’ Farmer when asking for the 
booklets will be heartily appreciated by 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co., and the 
request should call for Book F-71. 


“MORE AND BETTER CORN.” 


We acknowledge receipt from the John 
Deere Plow Co., Moline, Ll, of their 
booklet. It is a practical and instructive 
booklet on the selection, testing, and the 
preparation of the corn ground before 
planting. The booklet will make a valu- 
able addition to the farm library. The 
John Deere Company are makers of John 
Deere corn planters, which have been 
used for many years, and they give an 
interesting description of their corn plant- 
er in their advertisement on page 57, and 
likewise of their John Deere low down 
spreaders, mentioning the features that 
have made both the corn planters and the 
spreaders especially satisfactory on thou- 
sands of farms in the corn belt. The 
John Deere Co. will be glad to not only 
send you the ‘More and Better Corn” 


booklet, but likewise their instructive 
booklet on “Farm Manures and Ferti- 
lizers.”” Both of these are more than 


mere advertising literature, as they give 
accurate and reliable information in con- 
densed form, which will profit the farmer 
to read. If you would like to receive both 
booklets, just ask for Package X-28, ad- 
dressing a postal card or letter request to 
John Deere, Publicity Dept., Moline, IIL, 
and they will be promptly forwarded. 


BUY A SEED GRADER AND CLEANER, 


There is no question but that the money 
invested in a seed grader and cleaner 
yields an extra high rate of interest on 
the investment. No reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer should be without a good grader 
and cleaner. One of the well known grad- 
ers and cleaners on the market is the One 
Minute, made by the One Minute. Mfg. 
Co., of 230 N. W. Fourth St., Newton, 
Iowa, and it is practically two machines 
in one, as it is equipped with a screen 
for grading seed corn. The One Minute 
Mfg. Co.’s advertisement on page 372 
gives some interesting particulars con- 
cerning their grader and cleaner, and 
they will be glad to have you refer to it, 
and to get the catalog, which goes into 
details. They will also be glad to tell you 
about their low down manure spreader, 
if desired. 


NEW FEATURES OF VERNIER SILOS. 

Cypress cross pieces and heavy steel 
bands, securely bolted to the cross pieces 
or door sills and to the staves that form 
the door frame, are special features of 
Vernier silos this year. We have just 
received their circular pointing out these 
new features, and telling about the other 
features of Vernier silos which the pros- 
pective buyer would like to know, and 
they advise us that they will be glad to 
send this attractive circular to any read- 
er of Waliaces’ Farmer on request. An- 
other special feature is that they are 
using wooden dowel pins to join their 
staves together, thus keeping the tongue 
from sliding in the groove, and they are 
also furnishing with each silo from eight 
to twelve base anchors, to anchor the silo 
to the foundation. These improvements 


add materially to the substantiality of the 
structure. The illustration in their ad- 
vertisement on page 368 will give our 
readers a good idea of their door frame, 
and they will be glad to send you the cir- 
cular above mentioned. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR CORN PLANTER? 


One of the most important implements 
on the farm is the corn planter, and there 
is no greater mistake than to try to get 
along with a planter that is worn out, 
and that can not be absolutely depended 
upon to drop accurately. No matter how 
good seed you have, no matter how well 
you have prepared the ground, if you do 
not get the crop planted right, you can 
not raise a big corn crop. The corn plant- 
er with features of which the four wheels 
are especial features is the Hayes, made 
by the Hayes Pump and Planter Co., of 
Galva, Ill., who have issued a very in- 
teresting booklet entitled ‘“‘Book L,”’ giv- 
ing facts with regard to their planter 
and the work it has done, and their claims 
therefore. The big advantage they point 
out, of the four-wheel planter, is that it 
means even depth of planting, the Hayes 
four wheels regulating the depth to a 
fraction of an inch. This means that the 
corn comes up at the same time, and it is 
a big advantage. The Hayes Pump and 
Planter Co. also point out that the Hayes 
four wheel Ppp guarantees sure ger- 
mination and quick growth, as the wheels 

ck the dirt from the sides, thus hold- 
ng the moisture and leaving a ridge on 
top, so that the corn quickly sprouts and 
comes up several days sooner than it oth- 
erwise would. They have issued some in- 
teresting literature with cass to the 
Hayes planter, and they will be glad to 
have you refer to their advertisement on 
page 365, and to write for the catalog 
above mentioned. 


HARVESTER HAY TOOLS. 


An interesting booklet descriptive of 
their various styles of hay forks and 
slings, has been issued by Hunt, Helm, 
Ferris & Co., of Dept. 221, Harvard, IIL, 
under the above title. It goes into de- 
tail with regard to their Harvester hay 
tools and slings, tells why there is very 
little loss of time through breakage, and 
why they give satisfactory service, illus- 
trating the various styles of forks and 
carriers, and telling about them in an in- 
teresting way. Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co. 
are also makers of stanchions and stalls, 
litter and feed carriers, and barn door 
hangers, and they have issued three other 
books, one describing their stalls and 
stanchions, another describing the litter 
and feed carriers, and another the barn 
door hangers, which they will be glad to 
send to any of our readers. They will ap- 
preciate it if our readers will mention the 
paper when writing for the booklets. 


FERTILIZERS MAKE BIG YIELDS OF 
CORN 


. 


Swift & Co., Dept. K., Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, Ill, tell about the big 
yields of corn which were made in the 
boys’ one-acre corn contest, and the men’s 
five-acre contest, through the use _ of 
Swift's fertilizer. One hundred and fifty- 
three and nine-hundredths bushels was 
the record of the acre contest, won by 
Arnett Rose, of Alger, Ohio; while 112.13 
bushels was the record inthe five-acre 
contest, made by Norris McHenry, Eliz- 
abethtown, Ind. Swift & Co. have issued 
very interesting literature telling about 
these two records, and the other records 
which were made by those in the contest 
using Swift fertilizers, and they advise 
“us they will be glad to send it on re- 
quest. Their advertisement on page 359 
gives the names of other winners. The 
yields run from 153.09 bushels in the boys’ 
acre contest to 97.45 in the prize list, and 
in the five-acre contest from 112.13 bush- 
els to 98.03 bushels in the prize list. 


THE VALUE OF FERTILIZERS FOR 
CORN. 


The value of fertilizers in growing corn 
are brought out in an interesting way in 
the two booklets, ‘“‘King Corn” and ‘“Bet- 
ter Crops,” which the Empire Carbon 
Works, of 423 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., 
have issued. They advise us that they 
will be glad to mail copies of either one 
or both of these booklets free to any of 
our readers who write them, mentioning 
the paper. They will be glad also to an- 
swer any questions you wish to ask with 
regard to the record of Empire fertilizers 
in growing corn, and they can give much 
interesting information on this subject. 


SPECIAL OFFER ON A FIVE-ROOM 
COTTAGE. 


Five different floor plans for the cot- 
tage for which they advertise the mill- 
work at $113, are given in the advertise- 
ment of the Gordon Van Tine Co., of 5626 
Case St., Davenport, Iowa, on our back 
cover page this week, or the Gordon Van 
Tine Co. will furnish all lumber com- 


plete, from top to bottom, for gies all 
hardware and nails for $49, and all paints 
and varnish for $30. They give five differ- 


ent floor plans for this cottage, and if the 
materials are bought of them, they will 
give you blue prints and specifications 
so that your carpenter can easily buil 

it therefrom. This cottage is but one of 
the many attractive house plans which 
they offer, and a copy of their plan book 
can be had by sending 10 cents in stamps. 
Their building material, roofing, and silo 
books are free, but if you wish the house 
plan book, and this book also gives some 
excellent barn plans, just send them 10 
cents in stamps, making a special request 
therefor, and it will be forwarded. 


THE TABER LINED SILO. 


This silo is manufactured by the Taber 
Lumber Co., of Keokuk, Iowa, one of the 
oldest and best known lumber firms in the 
state. This silo has been on the market 
for a number of years, and many feeders 
and breeders do not hesitate to commend 
it to others. A special feature of the 
Taber silo is the acid-proof lining, which 
they supply with every silo. It is put on 
the inside after the silo is up, and makes 
it air tight, and at the same time aids 
in the preservation of the wood, and adds 
many years to the life of the silo. Their 
staves are also treated with creosote and 





oil, which doubles the life of the staves, 








and when the paint is applied, which they 
furnish with every silo, they have one 
of the most complete stave silos on the 
market. And, as the silo, properly con- 
structed, is one of the necessities for 
economical live stock production, no live 
stock farmer should be satisfied until his 
farm is supplied wich one or more. If you 
are thinking of buying a silo, the Taber 
ompany would be glad to send you their 
catalog and make you prices, as they are 
confident they can satisfy all comers. J. 
A. McCoy & Son manage the sales de- 
partment, and our readers will find them 
qualified and reliable, and men who aim 
to make every statement good. When 
writing, kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


HILL’S EVERGREEN BOOK. 


One of the highest authorities on ever- 
greens is Mr. D. Hill, president of the D. 
Hill Nursery Co., of 214 S. W. Cedar St. 
Dundee, Ill. This company has just issued 
a very instructive and practical booklet 
under the title of Hill’s Evergreen Book, 
this booklet giving practical and interest- 
ing information with reference to the 
growing of evergreens, and telling all 
about Hill’s evergreens, which sell at very 
reasonable prices. Any of our readers 
who are contemplating put out evergreens 
will find this booklet of much practical 
value, and a copy therof can be obtained 
by writing the Hill Nursery Co., at the 
address above given. The company will 
appreciate your mentioning allaces” 
Farmer when writing, as they want to 
know from what source their inquiries 


come, 
A RIDING HARROW. 


An excellent idea of the riding harrow 
of the Howell-Gilmore Mfg. Co., Dept. C, 
Lomax, Ill., and the convenience thereof, 
can be gained by referring to the illus- 
tration on page 263. As will be noted, 
this harrow has three sections, and the 
end sections can be raised so that you 
can drive through any gate on the farm. 
It is made of steel and maileable iron, 
all parts swaged, and there are no bolts 
or taps to loosen. The teeth can be set 
at any pitch or laid flat for dragging, and 
breaking stalks. The wheels are five feet 
apart, and they will not run on corn rows. 
Interesting literature has been issued by 
the Howell-Gilmore Co., and a _ postal 
card or letter request to the manufac- 
turers will bring it by return mail. 


THE MANY FORMS AND USES OF 
VASELINE. 

A very instructive booklet telling of the 
many forms and uses of vaseline has been 
issued by the Chesebrough Mfg. Co., and 
they advise us that they will be glad to 
send this booklet to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer on request. The women 
folks particularly will be interested in 
this booklet, and it will be a convenient 
household reference. Either a postal card 
or letter request to the Chesebrough Mfg. 
Co., 31 State St., New York City, will 
bring it by return mail. Besides telling 
of the uses of vaseline, it also gives some 
interesting recipes for the preparation of 
food for the sick room, a feature that 
makes the booklet doubly valuable. 





Look up our two preceding issues for 
particulars regarding the Oakwood Po- 
land China sale, to be held by C. H. Por- 
ter, of Eagle Grove, Iowa, March 2d. The 
big type is a specialty with Mr. Porter. 

The W. S. Austin Poland China sale 
will take place next Monday, March Ist, 
at his Oak Glen Farm, near Dumont, Ia. 
Don’t miss the sale if in the market for 
brood sows. Look up his ad in our two 
previous issues. 

The Anoka Farms will hold their annual 
sale of Scotch Short-horns at hhapg mon 
Wis., on March 25th. We are advise 
that they will sell one of the largest in 
numbers, and an outstanding lot in breed- 
ing and merit. Our readers wantin 
strictly high-class Short-horns shoul 
keep this date in mind. 

Mr. W. S. Austin, of Dumont, Iowa, 
whose Poland China sale will occur on 
March 1st, writes that he is including the 
two good yearling sows, Smooth Maid and 
Lady Whiteface. Both wer bred by C. H. 
Porter, and one of them, Smooth Maid, is 
the dam of the young herd boar, Long 
Pawnee, which Mr. Austin is using. She 
represents the Porter, Hancher and Mouw 
breeding. Don’t forget Mr. Austin’s sale. 

Geo. S. Hollinrake sells big type Poland 
China sows at Keithsburg, Ill., on Wed- 
nesday, March @d. They are bred to 
three of the best boars in the corn belt, 
and buyers who are needing a few good 
young sows should arrange to attend the 
sale. Mr. Hollinrake is one of the good, 
reliable breeders of Illinois, and in this 
sale consigns his entire crop of gilts, 
which gives the buyer an opportunity to 
secure the best productions of his herd. 
Write for his catalog and arrange to be 
present sale day, or send bids. 





WHITEFORD’S HEREFORD SALE. 


Hugh Whiteford, of Guilford, Mo., sold 
an offering of Hereford cattle at South 
Omaha, February 8th, under unfavorable 
conditions. While the sale was in prog- 
ress, a meeting was being held in the Ex- 
change Building, which resulted in Ne- 
braska quarantining against stock from 
east of the Missouri river. However, he 
succeeded in making an average of $173, 
with a top price of $790 for the herd bull, 
Parsifal 24th. C. G. Steele, of Barnes, 
Kan., was the buyer of this good bull. 
Mr. Whiteford had once refused $1000 for 
this bull, and could he have sold under 
more favorable conditions, he no doubt 
would have got that or more at auction. 
Mr. Whiteford wanted to hold his sale 
last fall, when his cattle were fat on 
grass, but, owing to quarantine restric- 
tions and other things that caused him 
to postpone the sale, he held his cattle 
until now, when they were not in as 
condition as last fall, and lacked the 
bloom they showed then. The two-year- 
old bull, Kris Kringle,. sold for $305, to 
John Gosling, of Kansas City, and looked 
like a bargain. The females sold at bar- 
ain prices, not many of them reaching 
. O. F. Wilson & Son, of Burlington 
nection, Mo., made a consignment to the 
gale, and the joint offering of forty-seven 
head sold for $7,760, an average of $165. 
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SANDO BROS., Colton, South Dakota 


Two Very High Class Sales of Duroc Jerseys 


80 Head of Brood Sows Will be Offered March 3 and 4, and Among Them Are as 
Good as the State of South Dakota Contains—AND THAT MEANS THE WORLD 


FRANK GINSBACH, Dell Rapids, South Dakota 








80 





Wednesday, March 3, Sando Bros., of 
Colton, S. D., Will Offer 40 Immuned 


quality sows. A feature of this offering is our herd boars, Progressive Model 
and Colonel the King. The main feature is Progressive Model and his get. 
The 10 fall yearlings and 24 spring gilts are sired by him and the balance of the 
offering are bred to him. Progressive Model is a full brother to the champion 
sire, 1 Am Golden Model 2d, that sold just recently for $725, his sire being 
Golden Model 3ist, the champion, and that sold for $700. Individually Pro- 
gressive Model is a better boar than I Am Golden Model 2d—and as to his get, 
well we will leave you to be the judge. They are all bred to Colonel the King 
that we think is the best boar without question sired by King the Colonel, born 
in 1914. He is just a corker. 
Get our catalog. It tells the whole business. Address 


SANDO BROS., Colton, South Dakota 





Thursday, March 4, Frank Ginsbach, of 
Dell Rapids, S. D., Will Offer 40 Head 


and we want to say that we are offering the largest number of the highest class 
representatives of the three times champion, Mo. Model Top, that were ever 
offered before at any sale. This is the home of Crimson Beauty, the champion 
and the highest priced sow of the breed last year—$610. And we want to say 
fellows that she is the best buy we ever made. We have already sold $425 
worth from her and have the sow, four cracking gilts, one outstanding herd 
boar, Crimson Model Top, and some fall pigs. Two of her gilts will sell. Model 
Queen, a great sow by Mo. Model Top, goes—one of the best I ever owned. 
Moonlight 2d by King Superba will 
sell. A splendid string of gitts sell by Young Model Top, he by Mo. Model Top. 
15 tried sows, 10 fall yearlings, 15 gilts bred to Crimson Model Top and I Am 
Golden Model 5th, full brother to champion of three state fairs. Herd im- 


Two of her yearling daughters go. 


muned. Ask for the catalog. Address 


FRANK GINSBAGCH, Dell Rapids, So. Dak. 








Wallaces’ Farmer will be represented at these two sales by Holmes Cantine. Send bids to him if you can’t attend. 


N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer. 























Reorganization Required 

The formation of a partner- 
ship between the estate and 
Mr. J. C. Price necessitates the 
reduction the herd to a con- 
siderable extent. 
RE ee ee oe Will be held on 

Making this sweeping reduc 
tion compels us to part with 
many of Beaumont Jr.’s daugh- 
ters, upon which had been ex- 
pected to build in the future. 
Also included are many of the 
top cows purchased from leading 
breeders. 

Appreciative buyers who rec- ul 
ognize our position will not fail 
to take advantage of this un- 











R. J. KINZER, Sale Manager 


uous as the work of a breed builder. 


FRED REPPERT, Auci’rs 


The Broughton Estate Reorganization 


Hereford Sale 


Sunny Slope Farm Lake View, lowa, Friday, March 12 
SIXTY HEAD—40 females, 20 bulls. 


N. G. KRASCHEL and 


Class and distinction characterize the offering. 

Show animals are listed; show prospects are listed; breeding matrons of recognized ability 

are listed; sires with reputations made are listed. A number of bulls are listed that prom- 
ise great development—good material for 1915 prize winners. 

The shining feature of the bull consignment. 

Gay Donald 25th attractions sold from Sunny Slope Farm. A 2500 pound four-year-old 

1 of show form. Much of the offering is composed of the get of GAY 


DONALD 25th, and also of the old hero, BEAUMONT JR. The get of the latter stands out conspic- 
The catalog gives detailed information—be sure to ask for it. 


BEN BROUGHTON ESTATE, Lake View, lowa 


Sire of many of the greatest 




















usual opportunity. 
OF LARGE PROPORTIONS 


D U R 0 C AND IN LARGE NUMBERS 


Not one good one, but many good ones. To come to the point 
and be brief, not one of an objectionable nature is 
included in our annual sale scheduled for 


Friday, March 5, 1915 
At Pleasant Hill Farm, midway between KIRON and ODEBOLT, IOWA. 


Sixty head have been catalogued, and we have 15 more to offer of same 
character if buyers want them. 101 sows in our herd are bred and safe in far- 
row. The sale offering has been selected from these, and we have plenty to go 
on besides after our own allotment was taken out. As to ages, we are putting 
in 15 yearlings and two-year-olds of which nothing but good can be said; there 
are 10 fall yearlings and the balance are big, growthy gilts. 

The offering will compare favorably with any we have heretofore sold. It represents 
such well known sires as B. A.'’s INDICATOR, KIRON SPECIAL, CRIMSON BEAUT, LONG 
1IM, FRANKFORD K., and DeVAUL’S CHIEF. They are bred mainly to the three boars, 
COLONEL MASTIE 162903, COLONEL CRITIC 162899 and Kiron Model. The first two are 
among the biggest and best sons of King the Col. A few have been bred to Select Model Chief 
and Grandview Chief 2d. The herd is immuned. 

Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. Address for catalog, 


B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, Sac Co., lowa 


Auctioneer 
N.G. Kraschel 























Hollinrake’s Big Type Poland-China Sow Sale 
At Keithsburg, Ill., March 3, 1915 


Forty-eight head of strictly big type sows, mated with boars of national 
reputation, such as Rood’s Giant, Rood’s Rival, Great Orphan and other good sires. My entire 
crop of gilts are included and buyers will find them right in form and breeding, in good con- 
dition for future usefulness. Write for the catalog. C.E. Bentley will represent Wallaces’ 
Farmer at the sale. COLS. IRA COTTINGHAM and J. W. DECKER, Auctioneers. 


GEO. &. HOLLINRAKE, Keithsburg, Illinois 




















When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


POLAND CHINA BOAR PIGS TO OFFER fmmune 


All are sired by H’s Defender, biggesi and smoothest son of Big Defender. Some of them are 
full brothers to the first prize futurity litter. They are good thrifty pigs, weighing around 100 pounds. We 
will priec them right. Henry Bros. Co.. Sheldon, lowa. 





Type Poland -Chinas 


Fall pigs, both sexes, for 
sale at private treaty. 

Write your wants or come 
and see them. <= 


M. P. HANCHER 


ROLFE, IOWA 


Immuned Big Type 
Poland-ChinaGiits 


FOR SALE 


Bred for March, April and May farrow to big type 
boars of the most approved strains. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmont, la. 


FARVER’S BIG TYPE 
3 
Poland-Ghinas 


Thirty-five big spring boars to offer— 
March and April farrow. Sires: EK.’s Defender, 
Wonder Model, Hericles and Mouw’s Jr. 
Boars have length, best of feet and backs. Some 
extraordinary boars are out of Farver’s 
Goliath dams. 


E. E. FARVER, 


Big Type Poland-China Gilts 


for sale, bred for March and April farrow. Good 
bone, best of feet, weight from 275 to 300 lbs. Good 
enough to ship on approval. For particulars address 
A. L. SURFUS, Bristow, lowa 
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Sibley, lowa 





THUIRER’S 


POLAND-CHINAS 


I have for sale several late summer and fall gilts 
sired by Thuirer’s Hadley and out of our bert 
big typesows. This is first class stuff. Prices from 
$20 to 830 each. For particulars address 


C. L. THUIRER, Fostoria, lows 


HANSONS? BIG POLANDS 


Some of the largest and best bred Poland-Chine 
gilts of the season; are sired by the two well knowa 
Mouw boars, Long Pete and Big Peter (that weighs 
987 lbs. as he goes to the breeding crate), and are 
bred to the two great boars, Big Peter and Giagt 
Wonder by the old hero, A Wonder 107353. They ars 
offered to the trade and guaranteed to be as repre 
sented by 


Cc. K. HANSON & SON. 


Poland-China Bred Sows 


I now offer 65 bred sows of all ages, spring on 
fall yearlings, spring yearlings and tried sows. 91 
type with quality. Bred to Goliath Jr. 212369 ant: A 
King 226475. Some extra good animals among t ag 
I still have a few spzing boars for sale. Visit we 
write your wants. These hogs are priced to m0 


no fancy prices. 
W. A. BISSONNETT, R. 1, Charles City, low? 


Smith Bros.’ Immuned 


40—Poland-China Bred Gilts—M0 


They are sired by the best big type boars ont 
to Smith’s Giant, 570 Ib. yearling with 10: inc tty and 
These gilts are the big, roomy kind with qual Tate 
heavy bone, priced to sell. Also fall pigs. 
your wants. 

SMITH BROS., R. 2, 





Nashua, low* 








Lawler, lows 
ete got 





WITH DOUBLE TREATMENT 
Large type Poland China sows and gilts for sale. 
bread to farrow in March and April, sent on aproval. 
Boars at $25.00, JACOB NISSEN, Meservey, 





Cerro Gordo County, lowa. 





BRED POLAND CHINA SOWS AND gilts 


30 extra good, big type, all immuned; b of 
March and April farrow to the 900 1b. reo 
Wonder. Long, smooth, good backs and & vo 
and ear, weighing up to 400 Ibs. Priced to mo Se 
H. A. WOHLSDORF, Lawler, 
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_ Recent Public Sales 


HSTEDT-FELLER SHORT- 
THE BOMSTORN SA 


2 ohstedt and Lewis Feller, of 
- -* ‘sod an offering of over fifty 


vimared Short-horns at that place on 
February 17th, in spite of the quarantine 
estrictions on Yowa_ county and other 
districts. The Short-horn sale amounted 
to about $4,700, an average of $90. The 

mostly calves, made an 


; although , al 
a = $103, with a top price of $255, 
oe the seven-year-old Scotch herd bull 
Scottish Victor. He was secured by Moli 
& Gibbs, of Garner, Towa. Eaton Bros., 
of Ladora, Iowa, got the good yearling 
pull,, Elanwood Ideal, by Sultan 3d, at 
155. Eaton Bros. also bought several 
of females, the foundation for a 
The local eee was oes, 
quarantine restrictions were agains 
cali from outside the county. Auc- 
tioneer J. L. Mellrath occupied the block, 
doing good work as usual. A list of sales 
at $100 and over follows: : 
— Mol & 
ottish Victor, Oct., ’06; 0) ; 
Scotpbs, Garner, Iowa se gtttge se $255.00 
Elanwood Ideal, Oct., °13; Eaton 
Ladora, Iowa ......--+s++-+ 155.00 


Bros., 
ttish Duke, May, °13; M. 
". Deep River, Towa ..eseee- 100.00 


ere — 

faria Ann, Sept., ’11; Fran el- 

eee. Visket, TOM <n <<cose0qean eae 

Choice Baldy 2d, Sept., °12; John 
Winegarten, agg Towa.....-. 100.00 
owball Victoria, pr., °09; 

yg nee jaaewew were <ns dwanec) Saeee 

Orange Lady, July,’11 (and b. calf); 
J. E, Smith, Victor, Iowa......... 112.50 


Roan Victoria, Mar., : uie 
Scheetz, Belle Plaine, Iowa....... 140.00 
Roan Beauty 3d, May, 712; Louie 
Scheetz ..... os talesale kine Pere rrr es 
Orange Mildred, Oct., ’08; L. Bigler, 
Hartwick, TOW@& .ccccccccccccccce 145.00 
Scottish Rose, Oct., 07; Foster Hull, a 
Victor, TOWE. <sascastecuse tens uss - 127.50 
Vietor Princess, Dec., °09; Henry 
Moll, Garner, IOWG cecececsccccse 100.00 
Red Lady 2d, Mar., °10 (and c. 
calf): J. E. Smith ....... errr 100.00 
Roan Beauty 2d, Mar., ’09; J. E. 
Bit sccssanangoeeess S4aeeesehaw Lee 
SUMMARY. 


§ bulls sold for $927.50; average, $103.00 
43 females sold for $3,742.50; aver., 84.70 
52 head sold for $4,680; average, 90.00 
Mr. Bohstedt also sold an offering of 





Poland China bred sows, a number of 
grade cattle, and some mules and horses. 
REYNOLDS’ DUROC SALE. 

Mr. W. W. Reynolds, of Doon, Iowa, 


held his second annual sale of Duroc Jer- 
seys February 10th. Mr. Reynolds put up 
one of the good offerings of the winter, 
and could have received a considerably 
higher average than the $48 which it sold 
for, and given buyers their money’s worth. 
he great young boar, Belle’s Colonel, 
Was much appreciated by ringside visitors 
—and extra values were paid for sows 
bred to him. Big Mary, perhaps the larg- 
est sow sold over the circuit during the 
entire winter, topped the sale at $92.50, 
going to F. L. Bunch, of Doon. She was 


a sow that would weigh nearly 800 
pounds. The sale was conducted by Auc- 
tioneer John R. Thompson. We list those 
selling for $40 and over: No. 1, Joseph 
Stellenga, Doon, Iowa, $50; 2, Mr. Brens- 





1, $40; 3, J. J. Castle, Inwovd, 
$47.50; 4, Jacob Ross, Doon, $50; 5, 
i is De 







J 

1 Weatherly, Doon, $50; 6, 
yz, Sheldon, Towa, $60; 7, F. L. 
Doon, $92.50; 8, J. Weatherly, 
%, J. Swenning, Doon, $55; a 
Doon, $40; 11, C. A. De 
d, Iowa, $80; 12, C. Sands, 
is, Iowa, $57.50; 13, J. Weath- 
G. Nagle, Doon, $45; 15, 
. Sands, $52.50; 16, J. Weatherly, $45; 
. B. Smith, Mission Hill, S. D., $50; 
J Mack, Rock Rapids, Iowa, $45; 
hr stopher Herbert, Rock Rapids, Ia., 




















§ Anton Nicloy, Rock Rapids, $42.50; 
«I, J. J. Castle, $55; 22, John Mack, $55; 
«», Ed Harming, Doon, $52.50; 24, Geo. 
Jeffers, Rock Rapids, $55; 25, Geo. Jef- 
fers, $92.50; 26, J. J. Castle, $60; 27, John 
Shatswell, Doon, $42.50; 31, M. Lewis, 
Doon, $49; 33, Mrs. Geo. Pohlman, Doon, 
$42.50: 34, Mrs. Ed Harming, Doon, $4); 
v6, John Gatley, Rock Rapids, $50; 37, 
Geo. J s, $40; 39, C. Herbert, $40; 43, 
‘, J. ¢ $50; 44, J. J. Castle, $40; 45 
Pg rs, $45. Forty-four head sold 
or $2,190, or an average of $47.70. a 
HERBERT’S DUROC SALE. 

ans Christopher Herbert, of Rock Rap- 
rab Tow held his annual bred sow sale 


‘th, which resulted in good 
ing obtained for the money paid. 
ert is one of the most promi- 








“oe breeders and farmers of his section, 
Were wile the conditions of the roads 
Was pop thing but good, the sale tent 
that packed to its capacity. One feature 
was tho 88 a barrier to higher prices 
listed ;© tact that a number of the sows 
litters 7p PCeR re-bred, which meant late 
listed” trons forty-three catalogued lots 
$48 per pought $2,059, or an average of 
Eon n nead. Auctioneer John R. Thomp- 
Belling +s ucted the selling. We list those 
saa r 340 and over: No. 1, P. Stuer- 


‘tock Rapids, Iow 5; 
Grimm, Lester, Iowa, “ees we Cc. 






Reynolds, Doon I 79 =.’ 4°" % : 

ynolds, + Iowa, $72.50; 4, L. L. De 
Youn Sheldon, Iowa, $75; 5, Peter Stuer- 
$49.” , 6, Thos, Collins, Rock Rapids, 
8 w’ po McGraw, Rock Rapids, $42.50: 
A McGuire, Rock Rapids, $47.50: 
Ba % King, George, Iowa, $42.50: 10, 
$57.50. 72'™mm, $45; 11, Peter Stuerman, 





:, 12, Henry Danish, Rock Rapids 
ge Peter Stuerman, $60: 14, Hugh 
Rosen” préton, Ta., $82.50; 15, Chas. Pratt, 
$57.50: Tt) Beare Ges oe. Stuerman, 
vs ii, “nry is 52.50; 
tooman, Rock Rapids, $40: 30, ‘J. 5, Case 
man. 3400%%10Wa, $67.50; 21, Peter Stuer- 
» <<, Neil Nickloy, Rock Faults, 
lin, Rock gimm. $42.50; 28, M. 
pabids, $40: 
12.50; 3 - 2 ’ 
Guire, so" » a King, $40; 34, Avery Mc- 





Geo. Lemke, Lester, Iowa, $52.50; 41, Ed 
Dodge, Edgerton, Minn., $55; 42, John 
Herbert, Rock Rapids, $42.5); 43, W. R. 
McGuire, Rock Rapids, $42.50. 





D. B. SMITH’S DUROC SALE. 

Mr. D. B. Smith, of Mission Hill, S. D., 
must be put down as a game man when 
it comes to offering pure bred stock. The 
day of his Duroc sale was set for Febru- 
ary 16th, and two days before a severe 
snow storm set in, which closed railroad 
traffic. The auctioneer and a number of 
prospective buyers were tied up at Sioux 
City. , One or two breeders reached Mr. 
Smith’s before the trains ceased to run. 
A few others who lived fifteen and twen- 
ty miles distant, made the trip overland, 
arriving late. n addition, one or two 
came in on a late train from Sioux City. 
A number of the neighbors were able to 
get there after breaking roads, and to 
those present Mr. Smith turned over his 
valuable offering for them to do with as 
they pleased. The local auctioneer, Henry 
Knudson, took charge of the _ selling. 
While unfamiliar with the pedigrees, he 
went into it with a vim. The outcome 
was that everyone did his best, and Mr. 
Smith is able to report a $55 average on 
the thirty-four head sold. It is safe to 
say that a considerably higher average 
would have been obtained had weather 
conditions been normal. In this, his first 
sale, Mr. Smith added many friends to 
his already large list, for the game spirit 
in which he faced the situation. He has 
recently added a new herd boar to Elm- 
wood. The boar we refer to is Moham- 
med, son of Illustrator. He cost Mr. 
Smith $250 at five months of age. His de- 
velopment will be watched with interest. 
We list those selling for $40 and over: 

o 1 ee heelock, Beresford, S. D., 
$90; 2, Frank Dudley, Yankton, S. D., 
$100; 3, E. O. Gilbertson, Volin, S. D., $60; 
d, G. L. Gilman, Mission Hill, S. D., $51; 
10, Geo. A. Parsons, Mission Hill, $45; 11, 
J. P. Hanson, Beresford, $45; 13 k 
Dudley, $47; 14, Frank Dudley, $42; 18, 
M. L. Nortenson, Yankton, $85; 21, W. S. 
Shaw, Oldham, S. D., $120; 22, O. O. 
Solem, Volin, $75; 24, Wm. Cutts, Yank- 

;_26, E. L. Tarr, Walcott, N. D., 
$51; 27, C. M. Nortenson, Gayville, S. D.’ 
$50; 29, L. A. Van Osdel, Mission Hill, 
$50; 30, Olaf Gilbertson, Irene, S. D., $73; 
31, Lien Bros., Platte, S. D., $68; 32, Carl 
Kjeldseth, Irene, $42; 34, L. Johnson, Mis- 
sion Hill, $54; 35, W._S. James, Yankton, 
; 38, J. W. Scott, Mission Hill, $47; 40, 
Phil Minnick, Yankton, $45; 41, L. A. Van 
Osdel, $42; 42, John Johnson, Mission Hill, 
$50;, 43, Wm. Cutts, $45; 44, C. P. Dex- 
heimer, Spencer, S. i $52.50. Thirty- 
four head sold for $1,870, or an average 
of $55 per head. 


WEILAND’S DUROC SALE, 


Mr. R. J. Weiland, of Canistota, S. D., 
pulled off his annual Duroc Jersey sow 
sale, February 17th, with fairly satisfac- 
tory results. Mr. Weiland’s herd received 
a severe setback last summer through 
vaccination, from which the gilts espe- 
cially were diminished in size. It is safe 
to say that, with all things considered, 
Mr. Weiland never deliverd greater val- 
ues for the money received than at this 
sale. Knowing the herd as we do, we 
are quite sure that the sows sold will 
produce better than their present appear- 
ance would indicate. Mr. Weiland is go- 
ing right on in the breeding business, and 
from the reserve stock now on hand he 
should come strong another year. The 
sale was well patronized by Mr. Weiland’s 
many old friends. It was held in the fine 
new pavilion, which was admired by all. 
N. G. Kraschel was the auctioneer. We 
list all that sold for $40 and over, and the 
general average: No. 1, C. A. De Vaul, 
Inwood, Iowa, $125; 2, A. B. Marrian, Car- 
thage, S. D., $127.50; 3, H. O. Wickre, 
Webster, S. D., $65; 4, C. A. Wheelock, 
Beresford, S. D., $90; 5, Jos. Cappenman, 
Dolton, S. D., $90; 6, W. A. Gordon, Can- 
—— S. D., $60; 7, H. O. Wickre, $40; 8, 





. . Herlyn, Montrose, S. D., $90; 9, 
Malloy Bros., Montrose, $90; 10, C. P. 
Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D., $110; 11, T. 
W. Wittrock, Canistota, $57.50; 12, J. P. 


Hanson, Beresford, $67.50; 13, Malloy 
Bros., $77.50; 14, Bert Parker, Canistota, 
$40; 15, . Marrian, $77.50; 16, M. 
Shafer, Marion, S. D., $52.50; 17, J. P. 
Jorgenson, Elkhorn, Iowa, $67.50; 18, W. 
H. Peters, Fargo, N. D., $77.50; 19, Frank 
Schulte, Canistota, $45; 20, A. B. Marrian, 
$102.50; 21, Wendt & Painter, Canton, S. 
D., $55; 22, Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rap- 
ids, S. D., $70; 23, F. J. Geelan, Montrose, 
, $50; 24, J. H. Shepard, Fargo, N. 
» $57.50; 25, L. A. Stanley, Milner, N. 
, $42.50; 26, Sando Bros., Colton, S. 
$50; 27, J. Graham, Canistota, $41; 28, 
W. S. Shaw, Oldham, S. D., $77.50; 29, 
D. H. Ewalt, Sykes, Mont., $70; 31, N. 
Banning, Canistota, $46; 35, M. T. Slet- 
ten, Lennox, S. D., $41; 40, C. P. Dex- 
heimer, $82.50. Forty head sold for $2,503, 
an average of $62.58. 


HANSON’S DUROC SALE, 


The sale of big Durocs to be held by 
Mr. J. P. Hanson, of Beresford, S. D., 
took place February 19th, as advertised. 
A number of breeders came on from the 
Dexheimer sale the day previous, at Spen- 
cer, and a new supply came in, which 
when added to the local buyers, made one 
of the good buying crowds of the entire 
circuit. Mr. Hanson put up a mighty 
uniform offering, and it was well con- 
ditioned. Fifty head were catalogued, 
and every one was sold, the average be- 
ing $55.80, which was entirely satisfac- 
tory to the seller; and we are very sure 
that the sows that went out will prove 
satisfactory to the buyers. <A _ good, 
healthy range of prices prevailed through- 
out the sale. The sale was conducted by 
Auctioneer N. G. Kraschel. We list those 
selling for $45 and over: No. 1, W. > 
Matson, Vermillion, S. D., $97.50; 2, Jos. 
Rice, Ida Grove, Iowa, $60; 3, Ray Laf- 
lin, Hettinger, N. D., $60; 4, W. H. Peters, 
Fargo, N. D., $56; 5, A. J. Rogness, Hills, 
Minn., $80; 6, C. A. Christiansen, Crof- 
ton, Neb., $67; 7, A. B. Plummer & Son, 
Crofton, Neb., $62.50; 8, P. H. Hendrick- 
son, Beresford, S. D., $46; 9, 10, W. H. 
Whitehouse, Columbia, 8. D., » $100; 

D., $52.50; 


$61, $55; 13, 


D., 
28 





10, W. 8S. Streeter, Groton, 8. 
11, 12, A. B. Plummer & Son, 











ing priced after catalogues are out. 
alogue and come to sale. 


on day of sale, or before. 


First Annual Combination Sale of 


30 Jacks and Jennets 


On the Burlington Railroad at 


Shelbina, Mo., March 9, 1915 


20 head of Jacks, most all registered, and guaran 
Sale in town. 
You will not be disappointed, but highly pleased, as 
we are offering the best lot of young jacks and jennets ever sold here. They 
have been selected from good breeders in Missouri and Kentucky. Every one 
black, with size and quality. You are invited to come and inspect this stock 
Some of the best breeding jennets can be found at 
my farm, such as Belle of the Grand Champions, the highest priced yearling 
ever sold at auction, which was $800. Also Lady Lee 3d by Limestone Mam- 
moth, at $610. These were bought in 1910. For catalogue enquire of 


T. WELDON RAGSDALE, 


R. L. HARRIMAN, Bunceton, Mo., Auctioneer 


teed as represented. Noth- 
If interested, write for cat- 




















GEO. J. ANSTEY, 





Anstey’s 16th Annual 
Hereford Sale 


Will be held in 
Greston, la., Saturday, Mar. 6 


65 HEAD 35 BULLS AND 30 FEMALES. A select offering of best breeding and best indi- 
vidual merit from the old established Fairview herd, numbering 350 head. Ad- 
mirers of the popular “ white faces’’—popular because profitable—will find this sale their golden 
opportunity. The 85 bulls are big and beefy, of good type and quality. 
Gaston, the sire of ‘“tops;’’ others are by such good sires as Beau Dover, Bruce Beau Donald 
and Columbus K. The females are by the same sires, and some by Paragon 4th, Prescott Glencairn 
and Generous. They are bred or will have calves at foot by Beau Gaston, Beau Dover and Repeater 
20th, half brother to the grand champion Repeater 7th. Jos. Saunders of Cumberland consigns 14 
head. Cattle bought for quarantine districts will be held until they can be shipped. 
Write for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer 


Nine are by Beau 


MASSENA, IOWA 





























O. P. Huetson, Sioux Falls, 8. D., $70; 15, 


Jos. Rice, $67.50; 17, Dr. . B&B Bee, 
Kirksville, Mo., $85; 18, W. H. Peters, 
$65; 19, P. H. Hendrickson, $47.50; 20, W. 


& Painter, 


H. Peters, $50; 21, Wendt 
Plummer & 


Canton, S. D., $45; 22, B. A. 
Son, $71; 24, J. A. Blem, Milbank, S. D., 
$62.50; 25, C. T. Nelson, Vermillion, Ss. D., 
$75; 26, W. H. Peters, $56; 27, L. Stewart, 
Brampton, N. D., $55; 28, W._H. Peters, 
$49; 30, J. Larson, Ethan, S. D., $55; 33, 
E. E. Willey, Beresford, $50; 3f, L. A. 
Mikelson, Meckling, S. D., $60; 35, J. E. 
Wheelock, Beresford, $45; 36, E. E. i 
ley, $47.50; 37, 38, 39, B,.A. Plummer & 
Son, $51, $68, $46; 40, Hall & Erwin, 
Groton, S. D., $60; 43, J. M. Blam, Mil- 
bank, S. D., $46; 46, P. F. Sullivan, Bur- 
bank, S. D., $60; 47, M. P. Cornelius, 
Lake Gordon, S. D., $47.50; 50, Jos. Rice, 
$50. Fifty head sold for $2,790, or an av- 
erage of $55.80. 





DEXHEIMER’S DUROC SALE. 


The record sale of Dakota was pulled 
off February 18th, by Mr. C. P. Dexheim- 
er, at his fine home, near Spencer, South 
Dakota. His offering was of such merit 
and widely known, popular blood lines of 
different breeding, that it drew buyers 
from several states. It was Mr. Dexheim- 
ers’ initial sale, and certainly speaks 
highly for his ability as a promoter of 
this popular breed of swine. The big sow, 
Ashby Maid, was popular among sale vis- 
itors. She topped the sale by consider- 
able, going to the veteran breeder and 
showman, R. J. Weiland, of South Da- 
kota, at $405. Frank Ginsbach was the 
contending bidder. A spring gilt not cat- 
alogued was sold, sired by Proud Colonel, 
which Mr. Ginsbach purchased later at 
$215, and which was one of the best things 
in the sale. Two others not catalogued 
were a daughter of Gordon’s Model and 
one by Crimson Wonder Again. The for- 
mer went to Sando Bros., of Dakota, at 
$175; the later to A. K. Bates, of South 
Dakota, at $170. An interesting feature 
of the sale was the selling of the _five 
months boar, Mohammed, a son of Illus- 
trator, and out of a sow of Golden Model 
and Colonel Gano breeding. He was pur- 
chased by D. B. Smith, of Mission Hill, 
at the record price for a pig of his age, 
$250—the competing bidder being H. A. 
McCaffree, of Janesville, Iowa. Moham- 
med promises much for a pig of his age. 
His development will be watched with 
much interest by many. Fifty head were 
sold for the splendid average of $111. The 
sale was conducted by Auctioneer N. G. 
Kraschel. Below is a list of those selling 
for $75 and over: No. 1, R. J. Weiland, 
Canistota, S. D., $405; 2, W. S. Shaw, Old- 
ham, S. D., $92.50; 3, L. A. Mikelson, 
Meckling, S. D., $125; 4, Otto Schoepf, 
Spencer, S. D., $87.50; 5, W. S. Streeter, 
Groton, S. D., $102.50; A. J. Wilson, 
Spencer, S. D., $120; 9, F. M. Washburn, 
Lake Crystal, Minn., $150; 11, J. M. Lar- 
son, Elk Point, S. D., $132.50; 13, Wm. 
Cassman, Canova, S. .. $85; 14, Fred 
Swan, Missouri Valley, Iowa, $105; 15, O. 
O. Solem, Volin, S. D., $130; 16, Spies 
Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn., $82.50; 17, 
R. W. Ivan, Alexandria, 8. D., $110; 19; 
W. S. Streeter, $80; 20, C. A. Christian- 
sen, Crofton, Neb., $112.50; 21, H.. A. Wil- 
son, Spencer, S. D., $115; 22, H. D. Sharp, 
Spencer, $117.50: 23 Malloy Bros., Mont- 
rose, S. D., $140; 24, Fred Swan, $117.50; 

, J. R. Conway, Westfield, Iowa, $122.50; 
30, P. W. Weberg, Denison, Iowa, $105; 31, 
Jacob Larson than, » $137.50; 32, 


Fred Bond, Alexandria, S. D., $150: 33, 
F. D. Peckham, Alexan S. D., $185; 
34, Hanks & Bishop, New London, Iowa, 





Percheron Stallions 


One black 4-year-old. 

One black 2-year-old. 

One grey 2-year-old. 
Registered in the Percheron Society of America. 
Big, clean limbed horses of our own breeding. We 
wish to move them quickly. For prices and partica- 
lars address 
Christopher Herbert, Rock Rapids, low2 


Duroc Jersey’s 


Choice sows and gilts for sale bred for spring lit 
ters to the undefeated junior champion EK ama 
Golden Model 4th. Our stock cannot fail to 
interest people in need of good brood sows. The fact 
that they are bred to a $510.00 champion, you have 
reason to expect something. Come and see them, or 
address Christopher Herbert, Rock Rapids, la. 


Percheron Stallion for Sale 


4 year old, wt. 2000 Ibs.. sound and good. Also one 
imported Percheron mare tn foal, and her last years 
filly colt that will weigh 1200 lbs. at 10 months. 
MARTIN DOHERTY, Grand Mound, Ia. 


FRENCH’S BIG TYPE POLANDS 


20 big spring gilts to offer by Combination Jr. and 
French’s Choice and bred for March and April far- 
row to F’s Jumbo and Jumbo Prospect. Our motte: 
Quick sales at moderate prices. 
JAS. R. FRENCH, 











Marcus, lowa 





MISCELLANEOTS. 


Live Stock for Sale 


Aberdeen-Angus herd and show bull, Prince 
Rosengay 15218; Aberdeen-Angus bull calf; 
Short-horn yearling bull; Shropshire, Hampshire 
and Oxford rams. Address 


FARM DEPARTMENT 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 











$97.50; 36, E. J. Wilson, Renville, Minn., 
$140; 38, Malloy Bros., $110; 43, C. Ey 
Graves, Fulton, S. D., $100; 44, Jacob Lar- 
son, $162.50; 49, F. B. Peckham, $75; 5% 
Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S. D., $215; 
53, Sando Bros., Colton, S. D., $175; 60, 
A. K. Bates, Letcher, S. D., $170. Fifty 


head sold for $5,558, or an average of $111. 





THE NEVILLE SALE. 


On February lith, A. L. Neville sold 
forty-five head of Duroc Jerseys at a $34 
average. Carl Anderson, of. Alta, topped 
the sale, paying $75 for No. 4. Other 
good buyers were I. H. Graham, Cherokee; 

. L. De Young, Sheldon; C. H. Isaac, 
Aurelia; Ed Kraker, Aurelia; Jerger 
Schmidt, Everly; F. . Timsen, Everly; 
J. F. Kerns, Holstein; H. Westerman, 
Lakeview; Pray & Mosley, Lakeview. 





JOHNSON’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 

The public sale of Poland Chinas was 
held by Mr. C. H. Johnson, at Correc- 
tionville, Iowa, January 30th, as sched- 
uled, The weather was very stormy on 
sale day, which undoubtedly lowered the 
average somewhat. The local support for 
the offering was good, and twenty-four 
head sold for an average of $36.75. The 
top price of the sale was No. 1 of the 
catalog, which went to Mr. Pat McGuire, 
of Holstein, Iowa, at $80, and Mr. C. HL 
Wilkies, of Holstein, Iowa, secured No. 3 
at $71. The prices for the rest of the 
offering ran very uniform, and they were 
taken mostly by local buyers. 
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Wickersham’s Proud Robin Short-horn Sale 


AT WAYCROSS FARM, 3 1-2 MILES NORTHEAST OF 


MELBOURNE, IOWA, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10 


54 HEAD—11 BULLS, 43 FEMALES .___......4- 1]... snes iia = 


COWS BRED TO THE SHOW BULL, PROUD 
ROBIN 323815, SIRE OF PRIZE WINNERS 


This is a better bred and more valuable offering than the Waycross 
offering of a year ago, which included show cattle and was much appre- 
ciated sale day. The 43 cows and heifers in this offering are a superior 
lot; 35 are Scotch, and all good—some show material. All but 10 are of 
breeding age, a dozen have young calves at foot and others are bred to 
the grand Scotch show bull, Proud Robin, the sire of state fair winners. 
Those who saw the Proud Robin show heifers in the Waycross offering 
last year will want one or more of these good Scotch cows and heifers, 
bred to Proud Robin or with a Proud Robin calf at foot. 

A GREAT BULL OFFERING If you are looking for a Scotch herd 

header do not miss this great offering 
of young bulls—11 head—sired by Earl of Avondale, Sultan Cruickshank, 
King Cumberland 2d, Sultan 3d and Proud Robin. Note the depth and 
good type of the November yearling, Fair Sultan, illustrated herewith. 
He is outstanding and of the choicest Scotch breeding, combining White- 
hall Sultan and Star of Morning blood lines. Others of special excellence 
include a Duchess of Gloster, sired by King Cumberland 2d; a pair of 
Missies, sired by Earl of Avondale; a Marr Clara, out of an extra good 
milking dam; a Victoria, sired by Sultan 3d, and others. Nine of the 
bulls are Scotch. 

You are cordially invited to come and see this good offering, which 
will be sold in good breeding condition. Write today for illustrated sale 
catalog. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


W. A. WICKERSHAM, MELBOURNE, IOWA 


JONES, KRASCHEL and MARTIN, Aactioneers 


Melbourne is located on the C. G. W. Ry. and Milwaukee Ry. Can 
also ship over the Northwestern Ry. at Lamoile, 6 miles from farm, and 

















the M. & St. L. Ry. 14 miles from farm. ae macs Be , ; ve 
Krizer Bros., Eddyville, lowa, sell Short-horns March 11th ; FAIR SULTAN, outstanding November yearling, in sale 
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KRIZER BROS. SALE OF cuss SHORT-HOR 


AT THE FARM THREE MILES NORTHEAST OF 


day, March 11 


ee 44 HEAD 


10 Bulls 
34 Females 


Eddyville, lowa, Thurs 














44 HEAD 


10 Bulls 
34 Females 


A Superior Offering 
Largely of 
Whitehall Sultan 
Blood Lines 


A Superior Offering 
Largely of 
Whitehall Sultan 
Blood Lines 





























GROUP OF HEIFERS IN SALE 


Included in this sale are a lot of Scotch heifers that for size and quality we do not believe will be excelled or equaled in any 
other sale this spring. There are 20 daughters and granddaughters of Deputy Marshall, by Gloster Marshall, and some by 
Master Marshall and Marshall’s Last, all carrying the blood of the great Whitehall Sultan through his champion son, White- 
hall Marshall. The best of Scotch or Cruickshank families are represented, a dozen of the best being Dainty Dames, among 
them being Dainty and Dainty 2d, two of the largest and best young cows to be sold this year, and a couple of the largest and 
best heifers in the offering are of this family also; all being extra deep and thick, with wide, strong backs, characteristic of the 

et of the Whitehall Marshall bulls we have been raising. A number of other choice ones are Cruickshank Miss Ramsdens and 

avenders, and other good ones of choice Scotch breeding make this a very attractive offering. Around a dozen sell with 
calves at foot and others are bred to the superb yeung Scotch bull, Mildred’s Stamp, a son of Sultan Cruickshank (by Whitehall 
Sultan); dam Mildred, by Glenbrook Sultan; granddam by Marquis of Zenda. The bulls in the sale are young and mostly 
Scotch. They include some promising herd headers. Write for sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and come and 
spend the day with us._ The sale will be held at the farm, located 3 miles northeast of Eddyville, 1% miles south of Iowa Junc- 
tion on Northwestern Ry., and 11 miles southeast of Oskaloosa, on Rock Island, M. & St. L. andC.B. & Q. Rys. Eddyville is on 
the Rock Island and M. & St. L. Rys., 10 miles south of Oskaloosa and 16 miles north of Ottumwa. 


KRIZER BROS., N WML HANKINS, Auctioncors Eddyville, lowa 


W. A. WICKERSHAM, MELBOURNE, IOWA, SELLS SHORT-HORNS MARCH 10 
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Feb. 26, 1915. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


(51) 395 








EL ————— 
ABEBDEEN-ANGUS. 


HORSES. 


HORSES. 





6000 ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 
gired by Zara the Great and Ephero, with 


ing and merit. 
br ee eckbirde—Bricas—Queen Mothers 
d other tribes. Also a few females for sale. 
= Prices reasonable. 


m. P. LANTZ, Carlock, I. 


ANGUS COWS AND BULLS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


e bulls of the blood lines that have 
ag a cing oeiee winners and herd headers of 
ber Most of them by the show bull Morning Star 





pote. 4 

t breeding son of Black Woodlawn. Some 

3 ee cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices. 
Call or write. 

p. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 





Quietdale Angus 


BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 


If you are looking for a “‘Doddy” herd header of 
choice breeding and individual merit, come and make 
a selection from a dozen good, thick young bulls of 
the Blackbird, Trojan Erica and K. Pride families 
and sired by the superior T. Erica herd bulis, Edale 
and Egbert. Cows and heifers for sale also. Prices 
reasona Call or write. 


H. J. HESS, Waterloo, Iowa 





Aipine Herd of Aberdeen-Angus 


Hight choice young bulls to offer—Black- 
birds, Blackcaps and Ericas. Seven are by Actor 
Prince, te by the champfon sire, Imp. Prince 
Felix of Ballindalloch. Oue by Imp. Earl Eric of 
Ba sch. Straight, square bulls, heavy boned 
and p ssing breed character. A number are qual- 
ified to head pure bred herds. 

For particulars, address 


0. R. STEVENSON, Quimby, Cherokee Co., lowa 


Oak Glen Angus Cattle 














hoice bulls for sale. Serviceable ages, pop- 
ding and popular prices. Also females. 
led by Ex. 111595, a superior show and 


vull, assisted by the Blackbird bull, Bredo 
71. Come or write. W. 8. Austin, Dumont, la. 











JERSEYS. 








We have sold all the heifers and heifer calves 
we had advertised, but still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 


Any one of which is good enough to head any 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, considering 
the breeding. Come and see i f 


them or write. We 
know we can please you. 


Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 


HOLSTEINS. 





weer 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchiand Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines, 

Young bulls reads for service, fiNMe individ. 
Wals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and heifers in herd average over 
2% lbs. A.R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Corresp yndence and inspection invited. 

McKAY BROS., Waterloo, Iowa 











for sale. 
10 Head Pure Bred Holsteins £27, 531° 
Better breeding than you usually find. irs. 


Edith Curtis, 2204 Olive St., Cedar Falls, lowa. 








| Holbert Horse Importing Co. 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires 


Also German Coachers and 
English Hackneys 


Our early 1914 importations are in our 
stables at Greeley. 

If yon want astrictly first class imported 
or home bred Percheron, Belgian or Shire, 
we can show you the kind you are look- 
ing for. 

Send 15 cents in stamps for our 1914 
catalogue or same amount for our beauti- 
ful six-colored lithograph. 

No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., Greeley, fa. 


























The War Has Stopped the importing of 
Percherons « Beigians 


and has given the corn belt farmer and breeder of registered draft horses his greatest opportunity. 
My barns were filled early with high class stallions and mares, and can sell at reasonable prices. It 
is your golden opportunity while they last. Call or write, mentioning Wailaces’ Farmer. . 

Barn in town. 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 


70 miles southeast of Des Muvines, 290 south of Minneapolis, 91 west of Burlington, 180 west of 
Peorta, 216 east of Omaha. 


























1878 TRUMANS’ GHAMPION STUD 


We are now offering the best lot of 


Shire, Percheron and Belgian 


STALLIONS AND MARES we have ever owned. 
lions elsewhere, why not try ‘’’Trumans” 
in the business? 


If you have been buying your stal- 
and be convinced that we give greater value than any others 
**Don’t be missled,’’ but send for one of our 1915 catalogues and we will Jo 
our utmost to please you in a stallion or mare, and the price “‘shall be right.”’ 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, Box T, BUSHNELL, ILL. 








R. WILKINSON & SONS, MITGHELLVILLE, IA. 


(17 miles east of Des Moines, on electric line and Rock Island Railway) 
Breeders and Importers of 


PERCHERONS AND SHIRES 


20 good mares and a number of high class stallions now for sale, mostly tmported, and with lots of bone, size 
and quality. Mares run from one to eight years, and all older mares are in foal. Percheron stallions are 
mostly steel grays. Come and see what we have. You will be pleased. Prices reasonable. Farm near town. 


Write as above, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Imported and Home Bred 


SINGMASTERS’ PERCHERONS STALLIONS AND MARES 


We now have onthe Singmaster farm (embracing some 5000 acres devoted to Percheron interests) a 
large number of Percheron stallions, both imported and American bred, some of them coming three years 
old. The imported ones were biought over as yearlings and have extra value, We also have 


imported and Americad bred, that we offer for cash or on short time paper at 6% interest. It will yay you to 
see our colts and learn how we grow them. 70 years experience tn the business. Short-horn cattle 
also. Branch barn at Sioux City stock yards. Address mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


C. F. SINGMASTER & SONS, KEOTA, IOWA 


i Now Have Some Special Bargains in Big, 
Fine Mammoth Jacks 


Twenty head of which I have had in service at the farm this season. Nearly all of these 
animals are especially desirable for their individuality and breeding qualities, and for 
the next 30 days I will give especial bargains on this stock. Those who are in need of 
jacks for next season will find it to their advantage to come and see me. Conditions 
indicate big demand for this class ef stock this season and prices will naturally 
advance later on in the season. Besides, breeding animals should always be purchased 
in the fall or winter in order to be at their best for the coming season. 


WwW. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids, lowa 














RED POLL. 


een nnn 


Samuelson’s Red Polls 


offering of heifers and young cows. Show 
among them. Not one but is high class. 
nd better. Also a few desirable young 
3 Duroc Jersey sow sale March 5th. 

- A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, Sac Co., Ia. 


eee 












INWOOD FARM now has for sale 11 young 
74, Bed Polled bulls from 8 to 24 months old. 
ely vo Beg from advanced registry cows. Have 
‘bread 4 carload of cows and hetfers to Jean Duluth 
or to be used in their breeding berd. Could 

‘© @ few more young heifers. E. E. TRACY & 


SON, Nashua, Iowa. 


10_Red Polied Bulls—_10 


Pe = 1 year and ever, right in form and breed- 

ll deo ed by our herd bull, Lilly’s Baron. 
ped "80 bart with our herd bull. Write for prices 
* Come and see. 


Roger Van Evera, R.1, Davenport, Ia. 
TAMW ORTSHS. 


TAMWORTH BRED SOWS AND GILTS 


Octonere® ftom my prize sows and boars. Also 40 














Dance i November immune pigs. A rare good 
Write or call on 


Farragut, lowa 


c T you to choose from. 


J, B. MACKOY, 





Tag your stock—be 
identificsts oS best and cheapes 
atitcation for Hogs, Sheep and Gather 
— address and number stamped on tags. 
r Oe and samples free on request, si 
mmetrch & Co., SSW. Hures St. C 














W.E.PRICHARD & SONS 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS : 
Percherons and Belgians 


To those in the market for stallions or mares we say, come and see our stock. We have a splendid string 
of richly bred horses, both tmported and American bred, and ranging in age from yearlings to six-year-olds. 
They are the kind you need with both size and quality. Write for our new 1915 booklet. 

Sale barn in tewn. 


Deierling Jack Farms now has for Sale 


20 Registered Black Mammoth Jacks 


from 2 to 5 years old, and 15 to 16 standard, with big bone and good head and ears. 
Having purchased Otto Bros.’ interests in the young jacks we reserved from our sale, 
which include the great jack, Mo. King, and the blood of the grand champion Pride 
of Mo. and of the noted Tax Payer, buyers will get good values for their money here. 


» Will also sell jennets, 
WM. DEIERLING, Queen City, Missouri. 


\HIIS “like France” Percheron farm bas the goods, and lote of them. 
Registered stallions, 1 to5 yrs. old—jet blacks. greys. Come where 
the genuine good ones are. Nobody will tell you that they have Perch- 
erons as weighty, heavy-boned, rugged and useful as Fred Chandler’s, or 
as big a bunch to pick from. You, too, will recommend this herd after 

















Fon ay ee tions. FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, towa seater 
BELGIAN S eerie A LLlOn 
FOR SALE 
Extra good, coming 3 year old, heavy bone, good 


style and action. Sound, priced at a bargain if sold 
soon. Also herd of reg. Angus cattle. 
HK. L. M. BRUNER, Toledo, lowa 


Imported Belgian stallions and mares, coming 3 
years, imported as yearlings and good. Also home 
bred stallions and mares. Special inducements to 
parties buying more than one. 


A. M. VAN STEENBERGE, 








Ogden, lowa | Please mention this paper when writing. 





Percheron & Belgian 
Stallions for Sale 


We are now offering a fine lot of 
imported and home bred stallions 
from two to six years old—good boned and big. One 
barn in town, others at farm. See our horses amd 
get our prices before buying. 
HART BROS. - ° 


Scott’s Jack & Jennet Sale 


will be held at 
Savannah, Mo., March 4, 1915 
ll sel 


24 large black Mam. 
moth bred reg. Jacks and 12 bred 
Jennets of same kind. This offering is 
as good as can possibly be bred. If et 
all interested write for illustrated catalog. 

Auct.: P. M. Gross. @. M. Scott, Rea, Mo. 


Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Old 


including Baron’s Pride, Illinois fyturity winner, alse 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
Baron Marquis, a 2310 Ib. 4-year-old. Prize winning 
Scotch Polled Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, lilinois 


SHIRE STALLIONS 


One three-year-old and one two-year-old for sale, 


Registered Hereford Bull Caives 


Fourteen Hereford bull calves from ten to twelve 
months old for sale. For full particulars in regard 
to this stock write 


GROSSCUP BROS., Brighton, lowa 
Lefebures’ Belgians 


Largest Collection on Karth 
Over 140 head on hand Nov.1, 1914. Two importa- 
tions received in 1914, before declaration of war. We 
also have some choice Percherons, 1 to 5 years old, 
and a number of home bred stallions. Write for cat- 
alog and circulars. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 


Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 





Osceola, Iowa. 





















Imported and Home Bred 


Percheron and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares 


While the war bas stopped the importing of Perch- 
eron and Belgian horses, I have on hand a number of 
tops from one of the best importations of these two 
breeds that was made last season. About 40 head in all 
-with more size and bone than usual. 
WM. A. HALE, 


Come and see. 
Anamosa, lowa 


IMPORTED BELGIANS 


I have a choice lot of stal- 
lions to offer, coming two, 
three, four and five years 
old this spring. All im- 
ported as colts. Guaran- 
teed 60 per cent foal get- 
ters. All ton horses or 
heavier, with quality. 
Write your wants. 
R. F. FRENCH 

Independence, fowa 











’ Imported and Home Bred 


Percheron, Belgian, Shire 


Stallions and Mares 


ranging in age from weanling colts to five-year-olds, 
for sale at very reasonable prices. A large number 
to select from. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, Iowa 


4 Percheron Stallions 


for sale at moderate prices by Hogg & Snowdon 
Sunband Farm at edge of town. David City, Butler 
county, Nebraska. Allare blacks. Two of them 
coming three years old, one by Imp. Calypso 25017 
(44577) and one by Imp. Sans-Souci 58751 (60756) and 
two fall colts by Imp. Juvardei] 78997 (85546) second 
prize winner at Chicago International 1911 as two 
year old in class of 147. Come and see them. Address 
Wm. H. McGarvey, Supt., David City, Neb... R. F. D.1 
or G. A, Hogg, 1082 Shady Ave., E. E.. Pittsburgh, Pa, 


7 Percheron Stallions 


At Bargain Prices. One ton’ year old gray, 
one 2 year old gray, four coming two and one foal. If 
you want real draft horses, sound and right with 
style and quality come and see, or write. 

F. W. WEINRICH, Geneseo, Lllinois 


One knported Registered Percheron Stallion 


for sale or trade; color black, weight 1800. For par- 
ticulars write BAXTER & DRAPER, Atlantic, lowa. 














MULE FOOT HOGS. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Leading herd of the northwest. We are booking 
orders for bred gilts to be shipped when safe in pig; 
bred to first prize yearling boar at 1914 state fair. 
FARGO 4 NYVERS, eld, 8. D. 


Mule Foot Hogs. Prd ws and 


able males. Booking orders for December farrowead 
Digs. MH. CC. Alloway, Elsberry, Missouri, 








Bred sows and 





SHEEP. 
VALLEY HOME FARM 


BRED SHROPSHIRE EWES 


We are making very attractive prices on our im- 
ported and home bred ewes for the next thirty days. 
Yearlings to 4-year-olds and bred to our good show 
rams, Fanner 23. Simon 362, Duke Westminster 307, 
and our home bred ram (twice champion at Iowa), 
Eddingfield 544. HARRY D. EDDINGFIELD, Mt 
Pleasant, lowa. 








HUNDREDS of subscribers of this paper 


To Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer a cectnersotconoon-vaN Tit th 
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— | Att THe Mittwork 


| For This 5-Room Cottage 


Safe, » Prompt delivery guar- 


$113 


Freight Prepaid to any 
him 9 in Illinois or Iowa 


Shipped Anywhere 



















































anteed and absolute satis- Millwork for = aualit ** Home No. 164, ; and 
a ae Berks Sor 2 aahieg Heme fio, 204, KE your choice of these five plans. Twis ts the most popular and mest fre- 
aa ui mi . 2 quently used floor pian for “Quality” 
Z wihoot arqument Tt - ae. Sos. care: Pick the one you like and send us Home No. 464. 
Testes ee our order for it—now—today. 
“a or 4 - 
Here is an extraordinary chance to get a : 








all the interior and exterior millwork, 
frames, trim and casing, base, doors, 
windows, for this comfortable little KITCHEN 
home, at the unheard of low figure 

of $113! A price never equalled—all DINING ROOM 

prepaid to your own station — any- IS" » 156° 

where in Illinois or Iowa—but slight CHAMBER # 9 














































































































































































{ e ae e : additional charge for extra freight if fom We $5" _) 
‘ Here is a Detailed List $] 13 you live elsewhere. This is one of the ") 
e) reatest bargain offers we have ever 
e of What You Get For ee ee ee 
: er Price Top  PUtOut. Don't delay. Graspit. Sen ING ROOM, CHAMBER. 
MJ E-8018 180 Lin. Fe. oa Moulding White seta suvebousenbisbubdbencessusesusbephaseessent¥ $1.03 $1.85 us your order now. Remember, you iaslatnated 3" oT 
. E-8031 160 8 Bed ensneceeseneneeesaenerecssenseees ose 82 1.31 * k 
£ E6264 row Ce Wealog Drip Cap White Pine........cccssssssseesceeeee vs 1 1.36 run. no risk— i 
: E-8231 600 “ ‘ a poxebseceeccons| 0D. OEE [a 
! E-310 32 “ ss to > porch Rail Pir 2-16 imch.....-.-++e+-cecseveeeccetercecseceeeceerees 03% 1.12 
a a + ea wmcaccc: 38 £8 We Guarantee Safe satel 
:° Ea 4 Sere canand peg tne never na £99 ° ° Lo” 
z E-438 2 Windows? Ls. 20 x 28 1%6 Ck. vad | Lpeasseemese seceeecenne senor 180 3-78 Delive oman Satisfac- 24-0 
; 2 1 2x26 7 8. 8... “Lol 7.67 = 
{ at | Mi tidtenatlinea acini” 8 tion or Money Back 
a E40 2 Single Age 53 ager Belge: 3.22 Iti ly be f “mill-direct- ” plan tha ff 
t B80 |G 24 x 26 7:30 is only because of our “mill-direct-to-you” plan that we can offer 
y Ei i Front Door 2-86 sei oma ie Pines 328 such values as this. We have no dealers, agents or salesmen. We 
‘ Etsy & Gellar Set igscl Yalow Bae. cocoa £33 Sell entirely through our catalog. You get the benefit of the saving 
Ce a eng n inamamiiINNEILIC G8 $2 in Jew prices. It is economy for you to pay a small freight charge 
; bes oy te SEE aie Wow Pierce & Sa and save from 25% to 50% on your bill. You make other savings 
7 Ease? 46 1 Window Stool Wallow Pino-..s.2sscccssso io through our methods of shipment—all ready for the builder. No time 
4 Esme ez o fn ee “i490 tes wasted. Prompt deliveries guaranteed. We can also ship many 
5: F-2st '90 Base Blocks, Yellow ine.......... =a % 220 other special designs on a day’s notice—articles that your local mill 
' E-9200 210 Lin. Ft. Base “oo... sso eee se * 6.28 ; 
t ce ae - = ete es #3 4§ would need from two to four weeks to turn out. Our plant, the 
‘« [CS — een Hips: Te a0 largest in the world, has over 100,000 regular and satisfied customers. 
% gl, Pees...’ ~..alnaee. ston M88 Many near you. All will vouch for our methods. Three strong banks 
5. E-230 SS, MLC. n: ccvwnsabesushddbuncceusetgenbeusepeseesdeensteekbon cone “aes be give us highest references. Put us to the test. Build one of these houses. We will 
a Guaranteed freight to any station in lowa or Ilinols.. .cc.cssccssccessccosssccessecsccenscess 4.44 make good to you on our high-quality, low-price quotations. Send your order now. 
$113.00 
¥ e 
3 Millwork For Any of These ] 13 
a = — : 
* i | 7 -— 
. re Te e e 
i core [ger | [ee Forse] | or Similar Floor Plans For 
; ony 7 a * nitaren © cHamsee “Ycnameen aoa 
¥ : Study these plans. Talk them [f \,!"', : 
hel . ‘ i 
ey ; it ea OM bei Rein Be — T over. If you don’t find the exact {/\\), |jy, We Furnish 
rf coe 4 + ~ 4 4 plan you want among them, make jj Me E thi 
y a ae Pere en) sae the changes you desire. Perhaps you - very ing 
ie oes a Uses | WHS | want a doorway changed. Possibly Ih We sel more than mill- 
. L —— ou want a window moved. Or it may a | work. We supply everything. 
* LAO" 20°90 y | Send for our Bi Illustrated 
Z PORCH — PORCH PORLH be you willsee other minor alterations } 5,000 Tote say Catalog de- 
; i” —| af Li r that would make one of these plans scribed below and see for your- 
: tS _ = hopes pa exactly adapted to your purpose. Send us thing sold ‘by mn gooey a 
S . eee oe ee og pen nye to your rough sketch and explain your ideas. If your man yew! 4 Allat wholesale 
iB: had on your own pian if you prefer as described in this advertisement. Draw your plan calls for no more doors or windows than are shown prices. a guaranteed, a 
« etadcecesse. cay damueaes in any one of these five plans, we so ship you ~ m0 >. gall <m —— ee 
+ . work for your own plan at the special price quoted above the five fl lans shown, 
i What Satisfied Builders Say i —$113. Look on these five plans merely as suggestions | willsupply— > g 
‘ Rock island, 1. "28, 1912. if you like. Make your own plans. We will guar- All lumber complete $271 
so Gordon-Van Tine Co., Davenport, la The quality of te lumber that antee to furnish the millwork for any { > from topto bottom for 
Ny Gentlemen: House Pian 164 I bought from you you sent us to build Sealy moss No. K u All Hardware, Nails 
e afew months ago is all right. There was plenty 122 with, was mee ed five-room house of the size for $113, so ae Gene css se $49 
et of all kinds of materials and the grades were and the quantity was pon A es it to long only as it contains thesamenumber 
Ne good. Yours truly, build the house with some to spare. y All Paints and Var. $30 
Na John Druehl: Roscoe Kline. is of _— arcs windows. — your Bian nishesfor - - 
ae out.and send it to us with your order. Passe ene stictliady tow prices: 
% © Remember, we ship anywhere—makes : 
se Send For i hi S FREE no difference where you live. Large or small orders get equal attention. Safe delivery and 
id satisfaction guaranteed or money back. FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON BELOW. 
i 
. 5000 Bargain Catalog _ GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 
: ee Contains 156 illustrated pages 
M. solidly packed with money-savers. Full of sensational 
e bargains. Lumber, Millwork, Roofing, Builder? 
‘ iis ed cho caine cote Gh ape oy St., DAVENPORT, IA. 
‘ ing. And all at wholesale prices— 0 you al > 
Ry Sue, Cat ont the midtionen, Eluminabs. Gate Gentlemen—Please send the books checked below. __ books by return mail. 
‘y Send for this great book. Study it. Use it. 3% [] Bu Buildin Material CT Plan Book 
a Let it save for you as it is today saving for over (Om FREE ne P > 
y? 100,000 others. Also get our Plan Book. Contains E Resting ae C site sd 
& ustrations, color em loor plans, eta 
Fe about over 100 “Quality” Homes. Buy your new : »C0 U PON Roofing snd Sampies 
: home wholesale. Save $200 to $500 or more. This ‘ —\\\ Sun Same .................- PocbabscustbacspencesusiesWencsceuceee Pere Siscwenatetenes seers 
bie’ book cost us $10,000 to publish. We send it to you \- f 
= Free on receipt of 10c to pay postage. Get it. Use : I, AGATOSS .............ccccccee sosccsesscsssscccccccvccccccccsccccoccecsccsscccssesseee® : 
i? the coupon. Send for both books. : " 
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